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LIFE AND LITERATURE OF ANCIENT [RELAND. 


THovucH this self-imposed task of en- 
deavouring to call up before the eyes 
of our readers some truthful sketches 
of early life among our Celtic fore- 
fathers is a very pleasant one, neither 
this nor the preceding paper would 
have been written until after the pub- 
lication of the Brehon Law collection, 
if there were hopes of its speedy ap- 
pearance. A sapless history of a 

eople may be puttogether, with little 
et en of their traditional laws ; 
but, without this knowledge, a picture 
embodying its social, domestic, and 

olitical relations, cannot be finished. 
When some score volumes more of 
the Irish Archeological Society have 
made their appearance, and the Sean- 
chas Mhor has seen the light in its 
English dress, and a historian shall 
have been born on Liffey’s, or Shan- 
non’s, or Slaney’s banks, combining 
the style and charm of Macaulay with 
the patient research of Froude we 
shall possess a good library history 
of Ireland, in seven octavo volumes,— 
a Mrs. Markham’s popular epitome 
for schools, with woodcuts, price 6s., 
and a child’s history as attractive as 
that by the author of “ Copperfield.” 
The early kings of the Milesian line 
stood towards their subjects in a re- 
lation similar to that which connected 
Clovis and his descendants to their 
Frankish soldiers. He led them to 
battle, got a lion’s share of the spoils, 
had a royal demesne set apart for his 
support, had little influence over his 
chiefs in times of peace—none what- 
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ever over their vassals—and was 
really king only on the march, on the 
battle-field, and on the return from 
the well or ill-fought fight. At a 
time when the wife or the son of a 
man slain in open fight or by ambush 
could not expect to see the homicide 
or the murderer perish by the judicial 
cord or axe, but were obliged to ac- 
cept instead, a forced present of a herd 
of 168 cows, it may be taken for 
granted that there were few victims 
sacrificed to royal caprice or cruelty. 
Would that the Celtic tongue were 
spoken, and the old Celtic laws in 
force in this present year of grace in 
the dominions of the mad savage that 
wades in human blood at Abomey. 

Edmund Spenser, the sweet and 
romantic poet, but stern partisan, had 
little confidence in the innate excel- 
lence of the Brehon laws, and looked 
on the condoning of the murder of a 
gentleman by a present of 168 cows, 
or that of a senha: (female slave), by 
three, with much suspicion, not to 
say abhorrence. We quote a few ob- 
servations of his on the system. Zu- 
doxius asks—“* What is that which 
you call the Brehon law? It is a 
word unto us altogether unknowne,” 
and Jrenceus answers— 


“Tt is a rule of right unwritten, but de- 
livered by tradition from one to another, in 
which oftentimes there appeareth great show 
of equity in determining the right between 
party and party, but in many things re- 
pugning quite both to God’s law and man’s; 
as, for example, in the case of murder, the 
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Brehon, that is their judge, will compound 
between the murderer and the friends of 
the party murdered, which prosecute the 
action, that the malefactor shall give unto 
them, or to the child or wife of him that is 
slain, a recompense which they call an 
Eriach (Eric); by which vilde law of theirs 
many murders among them are made up, 
and smothered. And this judge being, as 
he is called, the Lord’s Brehon, adjudgeth 
for the most part, a better share unto his lord, 
that is, the lord of the soyle, or the head of 
that sept, and also unto himselfe, for his 
judgment, a greater portion than unto the 
plaintiffes or parties aggrieveed.” 

With considerable respect for an- 
tique institutions, which in many 
cases were well adapted to the condi- 
tion of existing society, and valuing 
the above judgment as that of a duly 
constituted court, we neither desire 
nor expect the revival of the old laws 
within this kingdom. What would 
become of the wives and children of 
our living thousands of barristers and 
solicitors if scenes such as the follow- 
ing were to be witnessed in the Court 
of Common Pleas, before Chief Jus- 
tice Monahan, commencing with the 
opening of this November term. 

Shan Mac Shamus Mac Thummaus, 

ocer, on Hog Hill, with his kith and 

ollowing in attendance, bringeth 
Thummaus McShamus McShan be- 
fore his lordship, and maketh com- 
plaint that the said Thummaus Mac, 
&c., his own cousin in the twelfth 
degree, hath refused, and refuses, to 
pay the following amount lawfully 
due, to wit—three cows of the better 
sort, or thirty sheep, or six hogs, or 
eighty geese, or sixty pairs of men’s 
or 120 pairs of women’s shoes,* as to 
him might be most convenient, in 
discharge of sundry parcels of teas 
and sugars, sold and delivered to said 
Thummaus, in value as above stated, 
or worth twenty shillings of the 
money now current in this city of 
Bal-a-cliath, and stamped with the 
effigies of the high and powerful Bhan 
Tierna of EKirinn, Alba, and Saxon- 
land, and which demand he is pre- 
pared to prove just and valid by the 
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testimony on oath of Paudh Mac, &c., 
&e., &c., his porter, Christy Mac, &c., 
&c., &e., &e., his shop man, Saav 
Rua, the apple woman, &c., &c. 

Twelve of Shan’s faction come for- 
ward to depose to the justice of the 
claim ; and then Thummaus contra- 
venesall this massof evidence : “Saith 
that he never received the teas and 
sugars alleged ; saith that the plain- 
tift’s messenger, the said Paudh, gave 
them on the way to said Saav the 
Red, the seller of fruit ; saith that the 
tea was three-quarters sloe-leaves, 
and rendered unfit for use by certain 
green powders, used to give it a colour; 
saith that the sugar was largely mixed 
with sawdust and sand; saith that 
the articles were not used in parlour 
nor kitchen, but handed out to Hack- 
ball, king of beggars, in said city,” 
&e., &e., &e. 

The truth of these rebutting facts 
being sworn to by a score of the de- 
fendant’s clan, and sur-rebutted by 
the voices of an equal number of the 
complaining party, and two days, and 
the patience of the judge, being used 
up in the trial, and the crier being laid 
up by a cold caught in shouting 
silence, and twenty policemen ren- 
dered unfit for service for a week by 
their exertions to keep the peace, and 
sundry heads damaged outside the 
court house, judgment is given for the 
plaintiff, and twenty shillings handed 
over to John, son of James, son of 
Thomas, by the defeated Thomas, son 
of James, son of John, minus one- 
eleventh of the demand—ls. 9d. and 
afraction—the fee of the hard-worked 
Chief Brehon.t 

The round towers remain as stand- 
ing mysteries. Mysterious to us is 
the use of some of the gold ornaments 
still preserved ; so is the use of some of 
the stone implements ;—more myste- 
rious still are the originand the period 
of the poor little people who used 
stone axes and knives, and occupied 
the mainland and isles of Christen- 
dom before they were destroyed or 
enslaved by the bronze-armed Celts, 


* The above quoted are prices of A.D. 1470, settled by an Act passed in Dublin, the 


tenth year of Edward IV. 


Here are the relative prices of the articles :—A good cow, 


6s. 8d.; a hog, 3s. 4d.; a goose, 3d.; a pair of men’s shoes, 4d.; a pair of women’s 


ditto, 2d. 


¢ Such in reality was the economy of justice before Saxon dignitaries of the bench and 


bar came over “for our goods.” 


The losing party paid no costs; the winning side gave 


up to the Brehon one-eleventh of the sum recovered. 
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But a greater mystery than any of 
these is involved in the fact that there 
were estimable men and chaste women, 
or that civilization existed at all, when 
Coyne and Livery, and Cosherie and 
Sorning were portions of the social 
compact that was intended to keep 
society from falling to pieces. 

When the chief was not at war he 
found it out of the question to keep 
his helmed and mailed horsemen, his 
footmen armed with shield and battle 
axe, his light-armed kernes, his de- 
moralized gillies and horseboys, and 
his war horses—all within his cran- 
noge, or lis, or caisiol of 90 feet or 
135 feet in diameter, and there find 
suitable accommodation for them, as 
well as flesh of ox and swine, and flat 
cakes. No; they were quartered 
among his farmers and graziers—the 
men by virtue of the magic word, 
Coynie, and the beasts by the equally 
magic Livery.* 

In our days a well-conducted soldier, 
billeted for a night, causes but little 
confusion in a house; but if two or 
three drunken, dissolute fellows be 
thrown in on a helpless family the 
annoyance may be easily imagined. 
Let this not be for one day, nor two, 
but for weeks and months; and the 
burden consist, not only of disciplined 
veterans, but also of theiridledeboshed 
followers, and where shall we find a 
sufficient stock of sympathy for the 
poor families of the bodachs and 
bruighidhs bound to support them 
and keep them in good-humour ? 

This was not all. The Flaith or 
Tierna and his train would, especially 
after the great church-festivals, make 
progresses through their cantreds, 
and keep high state at the holdings of 
their richer dependents—dear bought 
honour for the hapless entertainers. 
Little does a living peasant or farmer, 
who asks his neighbour to come in, 
and have a comfortable “coshering” 
with him, imagine what a ruinous 
signification the word once bore. 

The English authorities acquired 
but little experience of life in Ireland 
before they became sensible of the 


* These words, though thoroughly Irish in their application, are not Celtic. 
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profit they might make out of these 
fine old institutions. So every native 
chief, enjoying the protection and 
favour of the Lord Deputy, enjoyed 
along with it the privilege of having 
so many Galloglachs,t with their 
attendants, quartered on his tenants. 
This was the drop that overflowed 
the cup of bitterness. In former 
days if the bodach and his wife were 
afflicted with the presence and sup- 
port of two or three idle fellows, they 
were at least of their own soil or 
clan, probably relatives, nearer or 
more remote, and would at a pinch, 
help them to get in their corn, or tend 
the cattle. But to have as inmates, 
soldiers, either native or foreign— 
strangers at all events, in the pay of 
the Saxon, and feeling no sympathy 
with their attachment to chief or 
tribe !—this was enough to engender 
the intensest misery and resentment. 

A few items follow, illustrating 
this system of quartering the army 
upon the country instead of raising 
money by taxation, and thus enabling 
the military to obtain popularity 
among the natives by spending their 
money among them. In either case 
the tiller or grazier would have to 
support the idle man of war; but in 
one, he would regard him as an un- 
feeling oppressor, in the other, as a 
good customer for his corn or cattle. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the three 
septs of the O’Kavanaghs, of Hy- 
Kinsalach, had to supply, for a quarter 
of a year’s support to 120 Galloglachs 
in the Queen’s service, £17 Irish for 
wages, and £111 sterling, for 
diet, along with 915 pecks of corn, 
and 21,960 quarters of butter. 

O’ Connor Roe supported forty-eight 
soldiers for four weeks in the year, at 
an expense of £8 12s. 4d. Irish for 
wages, and £37 6s. 8d., sterling, for 
diet, no corn or butter being de- 
manded. 

O’Brien, of Arra, contributed £5 4s, 
7d., Irish, as wages, and £28, sterling, 
as food money for the maintenance of 
soldiers for four weeks in the year. 

And in this way the Bonochts 


5s, 


They 


came into use after the invasion, when the new comers adopted and improved on the old 


obnoxious system, 


+ Stranger-servant,—a word apparently not used till after the invasion, 


Their armour 


consisted of a long mail-coat, a helmet, and shield, and their arms, a sword and long, 
sharp battle-axe ; they seem to have been on a par with the Scandinavian sea-rovers in - 


ferocity and contempt of danger, 
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(billetted soldiers), were supported by 
the O’Reilly, the O’Dwyer, the 
O’Kennedye, the O’Carrol, the Mac- 
Mahon, the O’Hanlon, and all other 
O’s and Macs, who by force or choice, 
acknowledged the Queen’s authority. 

The Lords Deputy of the time, wish- 
ing to make their influence over their 
tribes distasteful to the native chiefs, 
held each of them responsible for the 
misdeeds of any one of his kin or 
tribe, unless he produced the culprit 
to answer his accuser in person. 
Spenser found fault with this a as 
seeming to attach too much import- 
ance to the influence of the chief. 

There are few countries in which 
80 many analogies will be found to 
subsist between ancient and modern 
usages as in Ireland. There were no 
such things as leases before the In- 
vasion ; and in the days of Elizabeth, 
Spenser, and subsequently in that of 
James a Sir J. Davies, complained 
that the tenures being only from year 
to year, the profitable cultivation of 
the soil was neglected. It is near 
three hundred years since, and yet 
the relations of landlord and tenant 
are not of the most satisfactory des- 
cription. Rents were paid in kind 
two thousand years ago: till very 
lately certain landlords and landladies, 
and agents and agents’ wives, re- 
tained a decided taste for“ duty-fowl.” 
We are still clannish and disposed to 
side by our faction, either in right or 
wrong ; our forefathers were similarly 
disposed in 1583,—witness these ex- 
tracts of a deed drawn up that year 
between some families of the tribe of 
O’Mainnin, in the O’Kelly’s country 
in the South of Galway. The Brehon 
who drew the covenant piously head- 
ed it with a capital L.H.S., and then 
proceeded :— 


“The purport of this writing is to make 
manifest that the sons of Diarmaid, &c., 
&e., &c., and the descendants of Giolla Iosa 
Ruadh,* came before Thigue O’Kelly and 
Connor O’Kelly on a question of land, which 
the former tribe had from the descendants 
of Giolla Iosa Ruadh ; and this tribe have 
consented to surrender the land to the pos- 
terity of the said Giolla, &c., &c. ; and the 
condition on which they surrender it to 
them is as follows, viz., that they shall 
have the Sliocht (clan) Giolla Iosa to assist 
them against every man that may oppose 
them in right or in wrong, and that they shall 


* The red-headed servant of Jesus. 
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receive from them aid of mouth and hand 
(i.e., word and deed), and, &e., &c,, should 
they be more powerful than the sons of 
Diarmaidh,—such as assistance at the town, 
and assistance in every kind of pleading. 
And they are bound to assist the 
race of Giolla Iosa in like manner, should 
they be more powerful than the race of 
Giolla Tosa. . . . All this according 
to the recommendation of Tadhg O'Kelly 
and Conchobhar O’Kelly; and these two 
tribes are to be united for ever, against every 
man that may oppose them, and to be as 
brethren of thesame blood. . . . And 
the witnesses who are present at the making 
of this contract are Tadhg O'Kelly, and 
Conchobhar O’Kelly, and J. Boethius, son 
of Flaithgeal (Noble chief), who wrote it 
by consent of both parties. The place 
where it was written is Mullagh Mor (the 
great round hill), and the day on which it 
was written is the Friday before Whitsun- 
tide, and the age of the Lord at this time 
is four years, and four score, and five 
hundred, and a thousand years against 
Christmas next approaching us,” 
TMipit Cod O'Mecannin. Lam Hugh 
O’Mannin. 
TMiys Tadg O’'Ceatlang. Iam Thady 
O'Kelly. 
TM Ruy O'Mecannin. Tam Rory 
O’Mannin. 


The bead-roll lengthened to thirteen 
names, each party covenanting to pay 
£60 in case of a violation of the con- 
tract. 

To carry the parallel a little farther, 
the Bonocht or billet system that was 
in use in the twelfth century with the 
native chiefs, and that found favour 
with Elizabeth four hundred years 
later, was probably an institution in 
the beginning of the Christian era 
in the reign of Art, of Cormac, 
the philosopher, and of Cairbre. The 
dry-bone annalists indeed were negli- 
gent about giving information on the 
subject. They felt no interest in the 
detail of usages. Their expensive 
parchments were too limited in ex- 
tent, and could afford space only for 
the deaths of kings by the hands of 
their successors, the destruction of 
fortresses, the building or burning of 
monasteries, and the obituaries of 
abbots and archbishops. 

However, some literary souls, born 
with an eye for colour and form, did 
contrive to invest their historic 
skeletons with flesh and skin, and 


+ Myself. Pronounced “ Mishé.” 
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have left us a military picture, not 
an unpleasing one, of these early days. 
Some king, whose views grasped 
more than Tis own safety and power, 
raised a standing army, chiefly with 
a view to defeat the efforts of foreign 
invaders from Lochlann, Gaul, or 
Britain. Portions of the troops were 
always in the neighbourhood of har- 
bours, and if the approaching foe was 
strong in men and barques, signals 
sped from hill to hill untila sufficient 
band of defenders was collected. 
These militia supported themselves 
by hunting and fishing from the 
beginning to the end of the fine wea- 
ther, cooking their food, taking their 
baths, and arranging their “ bothies” 
and heath-beds, as described in our 
former article on this subject. In 
winter they spread themselves among 
the larger and smaller places of 
strength through the kingdom, ready 
to betake themselves to the woods 
and hill sides at the approach of fine 
weather. 

If the following event eens to 
be as true as it was remarkable, it 
would finely illustrate the great ser- 
vices rendered to their country by 
these brave militia men, who, when 
they were not employed in hunting, 
or watching the coasts, occupied 
themselves in directing their corrachs 
to the coasts of Britain or Gaul, and 
returning with such nuggets of gold 
or silver, or “prey” cattle, or slaves, 
as they could appropriate at the ex- 
pense of wounds and bruises. 

On one occasion, while their chief, 
Fion, and his friends, were enjoying 
existence, swimming and fishing in 
the Sionan, word was brought to him 
from the warder stationed at the kar- 
bour of Finntraighe (White Strand, 
Ventry), that Daire Donn, King of 
Rome and all the world, except Erinn, 
had been conducted by a recreant 
member of the Fianna to Glas Car- 
raig (Skellig Rocks), and was now 
with his mighty fleet lying in the 
harbour mentioned, ready to land, 
and make his domain and the entire 
surface of the earth one and the 
same. 

Fleet runners now carried the news 
to the separate corps throughout the 
island, including a remnant of the 


Danaan race settled at Conal Gavra, 
in the present county of Limerick. 
The warriors nearest the post of dan- 
ger hastened thither, and for a year 
and a day there was a terrible diur- 
nal fight on the strand between a de- 
tachment landing from the ships and 
an equal number of Fenian heroes. 
One great warrior generally slaying 
a couple of hundreds of the opposing 
party, and securing a portion of the 
tale to himself, just as Agamemnon, 
or Diomede, or Patroclus, had a book 
of the Iliad which he might call his 
own. It all ended, as it should, in fa- 
vour of native valour and patriotism, 
few of the captains of the King of the 
World surviving the year and day’s 
war. The brave young Gall, Prince 
of Ulster, worked himself into such @ 
state of fury in the fight, that he lost 
his senses, and fled to the lonely 
Glenn na-n-Gealt, in Kerry. And 
there all the lunatics in Ireland must 
repair before or after they pay the 
great debt. 

Spenser had a great dislike to the 
custom prevalent in his day, which 
sent up in summer-time the inhabit- 
ants of the plains and valleys to the 
hills, where they lived, in imitation 
of the Fenians, on game and the pro- 
duce of their cattle, till their instinct 
warned sheep and cows of the suit- 
able moment to seek the shelter of 
the lowlands. He complained that 
this usage afforded the disaffected 
means of shelter and of support 
among these dwellers in the “scraw-* 
covered” shielings, and opportunities 
of concocting designs unfriendly to 
the authority of his beloved Gloriana. 

It must be acknowledged that our 
information as to the institution of 
the national militia is given by our 
romantic historians alone, who have 
invested a real personage of military 
fame—Fion, son of Cumhaill, with 
the title of their commander in the 
days of King Cairbre. This hero was 
slain at the Boyne, A.D. 283, and the 
Fianna Eirionn (the aforesaid stand- 
ing army) stood in such a defiant at- 
titude towards the monarch some 
twelve years later, that he assailed 
them, with the assistance of the Con- 
naught portion of the body, in the 
memorable battle of Gavra (Garris- 


* Thin sod, 
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town, in Meath), where most of their 
chiefs were slain, and an end put to 
the institution. This battle is sung 
in a poem ascribed to Oisin, son of 
Fion, preserved in the Book of Lein- 
ster, a manuscript of Finn M‘Gorman, 
Bishop of Kildare, who died 1160. 

The following quatrains are not 
from this version, but will give a good 
idea of the style of the old heroic 
poetry, when divested of the peculiar 
aids of alliteration, position, and 
rhyme. Oisin, who alone of all the 
Fenian heroes survived the fight, re- 
mained in life in Tir-na-n-Oge till the 
arrival of St. Patrick, to whom he 
related the strife where he lost all his 
loved comrades, together with his 
son, Oscur the Invincible, whom he 
mentions as treacherously slain by 
King Cairbre. 


“My son urged his course 
Through the battalions of Tara, 
Like a hawk through a flight of birds, 
Or a rock rushing down a steep. 


“ As many as two score shields 
In each fierce onset, 
MacGarraidh, the pure, and my own 
son, 
Broke in the fight of Gavra. 


“ Until the grass of the plain is numbered, 
And every grain of sand on the sea- 
shore, 
All who fell by my son 
Cannot be counted. 


“Many a mail of noble warriors — 
Many a fair head-piece 
And shield lay on the plain, 
With chiefs bereft of life. 


**T found my son lying down 
On his left side, by his shield, 
The sword clutched in his right hand, 
and he 
Pouring the red blood through his 
mail. 


“We raised the manly Oscur 
Aloft on the shafts of our spears, 
Bearing him to another pure mound, 
To remove his bloody harness. 


“We buried Oscur of the red weapons 
On the north side of Gabhra, 
With Oscur MacGarraidh 

deeds, 
And Oscur, son of the King of Loch- 
lann.” 


of great 


Of Fion the man, honourably men- 
tioned in the Book of Leinster, and 
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by the Four Masters, there was little 
related, more than that he was a re- 
doubted champion ; so the poets and 
romancers seized on him, and his son, 
and grandson, and elevated them and 
their immediate friends into heroes of 
surpassing might, round whom moved 
at a greater or less distance other he- 
roes—friends and foes—and all fertile 
in exploits and adventures sufficient 
to fill libraries entire. And while the 
people, generation after generation, 
took comparatively slight interest in 
the deeds and renown of living chiefs, 
and soon forgot the notables of the age 
just past, they carefully retained the 
impossible exploits of heroes, some al- 
together fabulous, and others of whom 
nothing wasauthentic, but theirnames 
and their existence inthe third century. 
Fion and his heroes were to the Irish 
romancers what Diedrich, of Berne, 
Charlemagne, and King Arthur, with 
their respective knights, were to the 
bards of Germany, France, and Brit- 
tany. 
Any one who has given attention 
to the early fictions of Europe, will 
have perceived a dissimilarity in the 
form, and style, and spirit of the 
“Nibelungen Lied,” Turpin’s “Ro- 
mance of Charlemagne,” the “Mort 
d’ Arthur,” and the “Fenian Tales,” 
while the ordinary household stories 
through the extent of Europe bore an 
unmistakable family likeness, thus 
evincing their much earlier existence. 
A high antiquity must be assigned to 
some of the Irish fictions, both in 
prose and poetry. We have men- 
tioned some poems attributed to Os- 
sian, preserved in the Book of Lein- 
ster, written in the early part of the 
twelfth century. The poems were 
copies in a dialect antiquated even 
then. The Tain-bo-Cuailgne was co- 
ied into the “Book of the Dun Cow” 
yy Maolmuire, a monk of Clonmac- 
nois, whose death occurred in 1107 ; 
and the tale, in its construction and 
orthography, was less familiar to the 
scholars of the time than the first 
book printed by Caxton would be to 
a student of this day, whose favourite 
researches were bounded by the Lon- 
don journals. Moreover, there is a 
significant absence of religious rites, 
or reverence for beings higher than 
the hill folk—the men and women 
fairies residing in caverns, and fa- 
vouring or persecuting the worthies 
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of the epic according to circum- 
stances.* 

Among the Celtic fictional remains, 
the “Tain-bo-Cuailgne” is one of the 
most remarkable. It was in such 
high consideration, that the author 
of the “Proceedings of the Bards” 
ascribed its -production to the spirit 
of a dead hero. Seanchan, the chief 
bard of Erin (contemporary with the 
magnanimous Guaire of Conacht), 
and his numerous suite, not only tried 
the patience of Guaire’s people and 
Guaire himself, but even that of his 
sainted brother, Marvan, the swine- 
herd (hence, probably, the saying, 
“You'd try the patience of a saint ”’). 
He bore all like a Christian, till they 
demanded that his favuurite boar 
should be sacrificed for their enter- 
tainment. Under this last imperti- 
nence his patience broke down. For 
this valued pig used to search for, and 
drive home before him all the vagrant 
silly swine that were attempting to 
get out at any of the nine passes of 
the valley on cold evenings. When 
the saint’s feet were bleeding after 
the day’s fatigue, as he lay resting 
himself in his hut before the fire, this 
boar would completely stop the blood, 
and heal the scratches, by licking 
them with his tongue. When the 
saint required a little relaxation from 
mental and bodily fatigue, he nudged 
his bristly servant with his foot, and 
he forthwith emitted Cronin music, 
such as could not be excelled by 
thrush or blackbird. 

So in his resentment he laid geasa 
on the whole bardic body, that they 
should at once lose their powers of 
invention and composition, and that 
they should never sleep for two con- 
secutive nights in the same place till 
they discovered and were able to re- 
peat the tale of the Tain in perfec- 
tion. They repaired to the palace of 
the King of Leinster at Naas, they 
crossed the sea to Mann, they ex- 
plored the hills and lochs of Alba, and 
at last were obliged to return and im- 
pa St. Marvan to relieve them. 
3eing satisfied with the amount of 
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punishment already inflicted, he di- 
rected them to collect the Twelve 
Apostles (bishops or saints) of Eirinn, 
including St. Colum Cille and St, 
Kiaran, to the grave of Fergus Mac 
Roigh, in Mayo, in order that they 
might induce the spirit of that de- 
funct warrior (himself one of the per- 
sonages in the great cattle-spoil), to 
appedr and reveal the story to them, 
The ecclesiastics assembled, and after 
three days’ invocations, the shade of 
Fergus, “high, mighty as in life,” 
issued from his mound, and told the 
weird, heroic legend, St. Kiaran, of 
Clonmacnois, produced the skin of 
his pet dun cow, on which he en- 
grossed the narrative as it came from 
the mouth of the ghost, and when 
the task was achieved he re-entered 
his dark abode in the Tulach. This 
first draft has been lost, but we have 
the defective copy made (as already 
specified) some time prior to 1106; 
and the volume in which it is pre- 
served derives its name from the skin 
on which the saint penned the ori- 
ginal. 

Seanchan and his companions hay- 
ing their proper faculties now restored, 
were ordered by the, saint to disperse, 
and never again oppress or annoy 
king or chief by visitations in a large 
body, extravagant demands, or un- 
lawful use of the terrible powers of 
satire. Evil usages and principles 
seein possessed of surprising vitality. 
Kings and chiefs, and common men 
—even rats (if legends tell truth) 
feared satire in the sixth century 
when St. Kiaran ruled Clonmacnois, 
So late as 1800, poetic satirists by 
profession, had free bed and board in 
the provinces among the gentry and 
farmers, by whom a lampoon for 
stinginess or some domestic scandal 
was very much dreaded. 

The subjoined historical tale is 
worth giving in outline, as illustrat- 
ing the fear of satire which prevailed 
long ago among Irish kings, as well 
as other characteristic specialties of 
Trish life at the dawn of the Christian 
era -— 


* The ordinary terms applied to these beings, sheeoges, or shias, comes from sidhe 
(pron. shee), hill-palace or hall, hence ‘‘Fersidhe” and “ Beansidhe” (men and women of 
the hill-palaces). In the older tales, the heroes resided with the hill ladies without scruple, 
as Ulysses with Calypso; but when the Christian bard related such an occurrence, the 


hero forfeited salvation by the union. 
the still surviving relic of the old belief, 


The ghastly superstition of the Lianhan Shee is 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WICKED BARD. 


There flourished in Ulster in the 
days of the Knights of the Red Branch 
and their Grand Master, Connor Mac 
Nessa, a poet named Aithirné, the 
importunate. He well deserved his 
sobriquet, for he seldom asked for 
any thing easy or honourable to grant. 
At the time of our story the King of 
Ulster and his knights were in an un- 
comfortable state. They had subdued 
all the fighting forces in the island, 
were consequently at peace with 
everybody, and as uncomfortable as 
the great Neal Malone himself “ for 
want of a batin.” Paddy Kelly trails 
his coat in the dust, and defies the 
world to tread on it ;—King Connor 
sent the vicious master of satirical 
song through the kingdom to find out 
What prince would dare refuse his 
most insolent demand. 

He first took his way to Crua- 
chan in Connaught, and was disap- 
pointed by the ready assent given by 
the monarch to his unreasonable de- 
mands. He then sought the court of 
Achy, King of Mid-Erin, at his for- 
tress near the Shannon, on the borders 
of Clare and Galway, and after ex- 
hibiting his poetic powers, he de- 
manded the king’s eye for his guerdon. 
The poor monarch had only one, but 
rather than be considered ungenerous 
to a bard, or involve his people in a 
useless war, he tore it out at once 
and handed it to the wicked poet. 
Led by his servant to the nearest 
point in the Shannon to have his 
wound washed, “Alas ! dear master,” 
said the sorrowing follower, “the 
water is all red with your blood.” 
“ Let that circumstance give it a name 
for all future time,” said the king. 
“ Loch Derg Dheire (Lake of the Red 
Eye), shall it be called while the 
Sionan runs to the sea.” Let the tour- 
ist, as he approaches Killaloe through 
Lough Derg, remember this legend. 

At the palace of Carn Tiernach, in 
South Munster, he met no refusal. 
At Fort-Brestiné, in the modern 
county of Carlow, he received from 
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the King of South Leinster, Fergus 
Fairrge, a much valued brooch lost 
by his (the poet’s) uncle in an unsuc- 
cessful fight near the same fort several 
years before. 

At Naas, the seat of Mesgera, King 
of North and South Leinster, he abode 
a year, and at his departure insisted 
on getting seven hundred white cows 
with red ears,* sheep without limit, 
and a hundred and fifty of the most 
noble of the ladies of the province to 
be led into Ulster as slaves. 

Even this detestable demand was 
notrefused; but the Leinster noblesac- 
companied him and his convoy, appa- 
ae through respect, till they came 
to the edge of the Avon Liffey (the 
then boundary of Leinsterand Meath), 
at a ford, near a deep pool, called 
Dubhlinn, from the circumstance of 
a lady named Dubh having been 
drowned there. It being found that 
the sheep could not be got across at 
this ford, a floating causeway was 
constructed with wattles and boughs, 
which being secured at each bank, 
they were conveyed safely over.t 
When all were fairly in the province 
of Meath, the Leinster men took their 
wives and daughters by the hand, and 
directed them to recross the stream. 
They would have also turned back 
the cattle, but a body of Ulster war- 
riors, previously warned by the sus- 
picious poet, and watching the pro- 
ceedings from near the mouth of the 
Tolka, interposed. A terrible fight 
took place, in which the wrongdoers 
sustained defeat, though they managed 
to carry off the white cows with red 
ears and the sheep. They retreated 
with their spoil to a fort on the side of 
Beann Edair (Hill of Oaks—Howth), 
and held out against their foes till the 
siege was raised by new reinforce- 
ments from Ulster, under thecommand 
of the renowned Conall Cearnach. 

3efore this invincible champion the 
Lagenians were obliged to retire, and 
the furious Ulster chief pursuing them 
through Dublin and Kildare in his 
war-chariot, at last came up with 
King Mesgera beyond Naas, and near 





* If one of the most delightful of our bards, poor Oliver Goldsmith, had met with this 
tale in his youth, it surely supplied him with a hint for his ‘‘ White Mouse with Green 
Eyes,” in the charming story of Prince Bonbenin Bonbobbinet. 

+ This raft or bridge was thenceforward called “Ath cliath,” the pass of boughs or 
Wattles, and the future city got the name of “ Bailé Atha Cliath,” the town of the pass 


of wattles. 
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to the Liffey. Neither warrior (an 
accident frequent in stories), had any 
of his men near him. So, with no 
fear of odds on either side, they fell 
to sword and shield play, and the 
beam of battle at last inclined to the 
champion of the evil cause. The 
savage Conall, taking the brains of 
the gallant king, mixed them with 
lime, and formed a ball, which having 
been dried in the sun, became a “ Lit 
Milidh” (champion’s stone), and in 
the end proved fatal to Conall’s own 
master, King Connor. 

Taking the chariot of the king for 
his prize, and carefully laying the head 
of its late master in one of its cor- 
ners, he was proceeding northwards 
(the historian Sine no stress on his 
having to pass through an enemy’s 
country), when who should come that 
way but the widow of the slain hero, 
the charitable Queen Buona, attended 
by fifty ladies. She was returning 
from a short sojourn in Meath. “Who 
art thou, O lady ?” said Conall. “TI 
am Buona, wife to Mesgera, King of 
Leinster.” “Thy lord has sent me 
for thee : behold his horses and cha- 
riot.” “ My lord is generous ; he may 
have given them to thee asa present.” 
“Well, you will at least credit this 
token,” said the savage Curaidh, 
worthy to be one of Homer’s mailed 
butchers, and as he spoke he held up 
the bloody trophy. Wild shrieks rose 
from her attendants, but she neither 
uttered ery nor shed tear. “I am 
then free,” said she, in a serene voice. 
“But give me my husband’s head, 
that his spirit may not hereafter ac- 
cuse me of neglecting his caoiné.” 
She received it into her arms, kissed 
the pale bloody face, and then burst 
out into a wild lamentation. At its 
conclusion she fell lifeless on the turf, 


and her spirit rejoined that of her 
loved lord in the happy valleys of 
Tir-na-n-Oge. The rough warrior and 
his no less rough charioteer were 
affected. They interred the devoted 
wife, laying her husband’s head by 
her side. The sepulchral mound lay 
a little to the north of the ford of 
Claen, In time a hazel sprung from 
the turf over her remains, and it was 
long known by the name of Coll 
Buona, Buan’s Hazel.* 


Of such importance were fictional 
recitations in old times, that they 
were carefully classified. The follow- 
ing were the chief varieties :—Tales 
of battles, of voyages, of the taking of 
forts, of sieges, of deaths of heroes, of 
cattle-raids, of courtships, of adven- 
tures in caverns, of land and sea expedi- 
tions, of banquets, and of elopements. 
Then there were the mere imaginative 
tales in prose or verse, of which Fion 
or some of his friends were the heroes, 
Two or three of these are given in 
abstract in “ Leinster Folk Lore.” 
The one that follows is a specimen of 
the class of stories relative to flights 
and pursuits ; it is called 


THE FLIGHT OF THE SLUGGARD, 


After a great feast held at the 
alace of Almhain (Hill of Allen, in 

ildare), the Fenians betook them- 
selves to Knockany, in Limerick. 
There Fion, setting up his tent, des- 
patched his warriors to search the 
mountains that lie on the borders of 
Limerick, Cork, and Kerry, for game. 
As he was sitting in his tent playing 
chess, the scout placed on the brow 
of the hill, entered to apprize him of 
the approach of a huge unwieldy man 
leading, or rather dragging, awretched 
horse after him. Coming out they 


* The Irish Bun (white), Bean (woman), Finn (fair), and the Latin Bonus, are cog- 
nate words. Here follows some names of women in the Celtic :—Brighid, Fionula (fair 


shoulder), Grainné, Sorcha (bright), Dervorglan (true oath), Dunfla (lady of the fort), 
Eiver, Gormfla (blue eyed lady), Niamh (effulgence), Orfla (golden haired lady), Siobail 
(pr. Shibail, Elizabeth), Sioban (pr. Shivawn, Joanna). ‘The six best women in Ireland 
and the world are mentioned in this quatrain :— 
“ The six best women that in the world were, 

After Mary the Mother, 

Were Maev, Saav, and fair Sarai, 

Faind, Eimer, and the sorrowing Acal.” 
Eimer was the hard-won bride of Cuchullain ; Acal the wife of Erc, son of King Cairbré, 
before mentioned. Conall Cearnach slew him in revenge for the death of Cuchullain, and 
Acal, like Queen Buona, died of grief for his loss, All good women should be endowed 
with these gifts, viz. :—Beauty of person, a good voice, skill in music, in embroidery, and 
all needlework, the gift of wisdom, and the gift of virtuous chastity. 
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beheld this worthy approaching in a 
most lazy mode, each step being 
achieved apparently by some com- 

licated and painful operation. When 
he was within speaking distance 
Fion accosted him. “ What is your 
name—whence come you—and what 
do you seek?” “Giolla Deacair 
(slothful fellow), is the name I am 
called. The spot I come from is not 
worthy of a place in your memory. 
No one will employ me, I’m so lazy, 
and so I come to seek service with 
the hospitable chief of the Fianna 
Eirionn.” “And why do you bring 
this garran with you?” “To carry 


me when I go of messages, I am so 
” 


Hon, and those with him, laughed 
so loud that the wild game within a 
mile fled to their lairs. He told the 
lazy fellow he might stay among his 
giollas. “ May the King of Lochlann 
live in fear of you a hundred years. 
Go, my poor garran, and graze with 
the noble beasts on that meadow : 
Fion allows you.” 

But Fion was scarcely set at his 
chess-board again with Bald Conan 
opposite him, when he heard such 
squeeling and galloping from the pas- 
ture that he was outside the tent in a 
moment ; and there before him was 
the bony steed of the lazy fellow 
biting and kicking the beasts of Fion, 
of Caoilte, of Fergus, of Goll, of 
Oisin, of Oscur, and of Conan (the 
Fenian Thersites),and scattering them 
in all directions. “Dogofasluggard,” 
said Fion, hasten to the pasture, 
secure your cursed beast, and let me 
not set eyes on either of you again.” 
“ Chief of the men of Erinn, the swift 
footed Caoilte would be at Finntragha 
before your servant could reach that 
meadow. Let Conan rush and catch 
him by the mane, and I'll be warrant 
for his quiet.” No sooner said than 
done. Conan seized the mane of the 
brute, and at once he stood still as if 
changed to stone. In vain did twig 
and leather-brace sound on his ribs. 
With set feet he held his ground. 
“Bestride him, O Conan of the sharp 
tongue,” said Slothful Fellow, “ and 
perhaps he’ll move.” Up flew Conan, 
and strokes from his rod fell like hail 
on the sluggard’s beast, but his legs 
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remained as if rooted to the soil. 
“ Ah! where has my memory fled ?” 
said Giolla Deacair. “ He will not 
move without feeling the weight of 
six men such as Conan Maol (the 
bald). 

Six of Fion’s stoutest followers now 
mounted the steed of ill condition, 
and at a touch of the sluggard’s rod 
of metal he was off to the ocean, like 
the arrow that cuts the air. It re- 
quired the swift limbs of the chief to 
keep within view ; and when they 
gained the white strand, horse and 
sluggard footed the waves as if they 
were a rolled meadow. They were 
Druids of the Tuath de Danaan peo- 
ple; and Fion, seeing the strange 
sight, stayed his course, sounded the 
Lar Buadh, and collected the Fianna 
to council. 


For the pursuit of the captors and 
their prey over the Atlantic by Fion 
and a chosen band, in a strong barque, 
and the Druidie spells to be broken, 
we have not space.* 

The next tale may be considered 
the latest that had reference to the 
great Fenians. 


THE OLD AGE OF OISIN. 


After the fatal battle of Gavra the 
only surviving warrior, Oisin, son of 
Finn, was borne away on the Atlantic 
waves by the lady Niav of resplendent 
beauty, and for a hundred and fifty 
years he enjoyed her sweet society in 
the Land of Youth below the waters. 
Getting at last tired of this monotony 
of happiness, he expressed a wish to 
revisit the land where his youth and 
manhood had been spent, and the 
loving Niav was obliged to consent. 
She wept bitterly on seeing him mount 
the white steed, and warned him that 
if his feet touched earth, he would 
never see her nor Tir-na-n-Oge again, 
and that his strength would be no 
more than that of a newly-born child. 

Alas, Fion and his heroes were 
scarcely remembered on the plains 
and by the streams of Erinn. The 
fortress of Almhain was a mound 
and moat overgrown with docks and 
thistles, and moss had covered the huge 
casting-stones of the Fianna. Where 
strong mounds and ditches once se- 


* The Fianna were disturbed by the Danaan Druids, much in the same style as that 
adopted by the giants to plague Odin and his court, 
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cured armed warriors from their foes, 
he found unchecked entrance, and 
prayer and hymn recited and sung in 
stone buildings surmounted by cross 
and spire. He saw fewer spears and 
many more sickles than in the days 
of Fion, and near the Pass of Wattles 
he found Patrick the missionary rais- 
ing a lowly house of worship. As he 
sorrowfully rode up the Glen of 
Thrushes (Glann-a-Smoll), a crowd of 
men striving to raise a hugh stone on 
a low waggon, craved his aid. Stoop- 
ing, he heaved the mass on to the car, 
but in doing so the girth snapped, the 
saddle turned round, away flew the 
white steed, and the last of the heroes 
lay on the hill-side, a grisly-haired, 
feeble man. 

He was conveyed to Bal a’ Cliath, 
and St. Patrick gave him a kind re- 
ception, and kept him in his house. 
Many an attempt did he make to 
convert him to Christianity, but with 
little success ; and the conferences 
generally ended with Oisin’s laments 
for the lost heroes. The saint, pity- 
ing the desolation of the brave old 
man, would then introduce some re- 
mark on past events which would be 
sure to draw from the bard a rhymed 
narrative of a Fenian battle, or hunt- 
ing, or invasion by the king of the 
world—at least of Greece—or an en- 
chantment worked on Fion or Fergus 
by some Danaan Druid, such as the 
one just told. The winding up would 
be a fresh lament over his own deso- 
late state, and the faded glories of the 
once renowned Fenians. 

Poor Oisin did not find the frugal 
larder of the saint at all to his mind, 
he that had been used to the profuse 
feasts of former hunting days, when 
they cut up the deer, and baked it 
between the heated stones in the large 
oven on the wild moor or mountain 
side. When the housekeeper twitted 
him with his mighty appetite, he said 
that when he was young the leg of a 
lark was as large as the present shoul- 
der of mutton, that the berry of the 
wild ash was as large as a sheep, and 
an ivy leaf as broad as a knight’s 
shield. He was not believed, and 
feelingsore in consequence, he induced 
a stout fellow to drive him outside 
the town next day in a war-chariot. 
They held on till they came to a 
mighty dallan (pillar-stone) on the 
plain of Kildare, and there the blind 
poet directed his companion to alight, 


and dig out the earth at the south 
side of the pillar. Ata certain depth 
he found a rusted spear of great size, 
the Dhord Fhionn, or great war horn 
of Fion, and a lump of bog butter. 
“ Sound the horn,” said Oisin, “and 
tell me the result.” The guide blew 
a blast, but so terrible and unearthly 
was the tone that he flung down the 
bugle in mortal terror. A sound as 
of distant thunder replied, and he 
cried, “ Oh, Oisin, a flock of furious, 
gigantic birds are running this way, 
with wings outspread, and legs like 
those of a battle-steed : the hound is 
shivering in his chain.” ‘“ Give him 
a piece of the butter, and untie his 
leash.” “Ah ! he is now yelling and 
charging the fowl. He has seized 
one, and the rest are dispersing to the 
four winds. He has pulled it down 
and bit its throat across. Oh! he is 
now flying back on us with madness 
in his eyes, and red jaws open as a 
cave’s mouth.” “ Hold the spear 
levelled, and let it enter his breast.” 
And so it befel: the dog was trans- 
fixed ; and the guide separating the 
leg and thigh of the slain fowl they 
returned to Ath Cliath. In Glann-a- 
Smoll they gathered a berry of the 
quicken or rowan tree, and at Izod’s 
Tower, an ivy leaf. The lark’s thigh, 
the berry, and the leaf were larger 
than those vaunted by Oisin, and 
thenceforward he was treated with as 
much consideration by St. Patrick’s 
household as by the saint himself. 


Some versions of this tale are silent 
on’ the subject of the butter. The 
Scealachs of Leinster have these 
Fenian legends at second-hand only, 

Very little information is to be pro- 
cured on the mode of worship prac- 
tised by the Pagan Irish. The Da- 
naans reverenced Mananan Lir, Chief 
of the Isle of Man, and the beneficent 
patron of seafaring people. The early 
missionaries had some trouble to sup- 

yress the devotions offered to him. 
Ve have seen how much the magi- 
cians of these Danaans troubled Fion 
and his people. Sometimes they con- 
verted a warrior in full health and 
strength into a decrepid, weakly old 
man, sometimes laid a curse of drunk- 
enness or pangs peculiar to woman on 
a whole tribe. The means adopted to 
obtain magic prescience of future 
events, or casting spells, were of a 
strange character. The postulant 
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wrapped himself in the freshly re- 
moved skin of ram, or he-goat, or 
bull, and laid himself to rest near 
stream or water-fall; and in his 
sleep the information would be given. 
Another receipt, called Imbas for 
Osna, is preserved in Cormac’s Glos- 
sary. As superstition has not yet 
lost her baleful influence in Inis 
Bofine and the county of Essex,* we 
would not lay the following guide 
to the temple of magic before any 
chance pooper among our readers, 
a supposed that he could make use 
of it. 


“Through this the poet discovers what- 
ever he desires to reveal. He chews a 
piece of the flesh of a red pig, or of a dog, 
or cat, and he brings it afterwards on a 
flag behind the door, and chants an incan- 
tation on it, and offers it to idol gods; and 
his idol gods are brought to him, but he 
finds them not on the morrow. And he 
pronounces incantations on his two palms, 
and his idol gods are also brought to him, 
in order that his sleep may not be inter- 
rupted; and he lays his two palms on his 
two cheeks, and thus falls asleep, and he is 
watched in order that no one may interrupt 
or disturb him, until every thing about 
which he is engaged, is revealed to him, 
* * * * §t, Patrick abolished this, and 
declared that whoever should practise it, 
would neither enjoy heaven nor earth, be- 
cause it was renouncing baptism.” 


As our knowledge of the peculiar 
mythology of the ancient Celts is far 
from extensive or satisfactory, it is 
not out of place here to quote the 
opinion of a section of our living ar- 
cheologists, viz., that beast worship 

revailed to some extent. It must 
ave been of a fetish character, for 
among the legendary remains we 
find no acts of beneficence ascribed to 
serpent, or boar, or cat, but the con- 
trary. The number of places in the 
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* Vide the newspapers for the bribe offered to the poor old Frenchman for removing 
the spells he was supposed to have thrown over his neighbours, his refusal of the money, 
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country named from animals is very 
great. A horse cleared the Shannon 
at its mouth (a leap of nine miles) ; 
one of the Fenian hounds sprung 
across the river Roe in the North, 
and the town built on the locality, 
gets its name from the circumstance 
(Limavaddy—Dog’s leap). We have 
more than one large ool deriving 
its name from having been infested 
by a worm or serpent in the days of 
the heroes. Fion M‘Cumhaill killed 
several of these. A Munster cham- 

ion slew a terrible specimen in the 

uffrey (Co. Wexford), and the pool 
in which it sweltered is yet called 
Loch-na-Piastha. Near that remark- 
able piece of water is a ridge, called 
Kilach dermid (Cullach Diarmaidh,t 
Diarmaidh’s Boar). Even the do- 
mestic hen gives a name to a moun- 
tain in Londonderry, Sliabh Ceare, 
and toa castle in Connaught, Cais- 
lean na Cearca. The dog has a val- 
ley in Roscommon (Glann na Moddha) 
to himself, and the pig (mwc) among 
his possessions, owns more than one 
line of vale. Fion’s exploits in killing 
terrible birds with his arrows, the 
boar that ravaged the great valley in 
Munster, and the various “ piasts” 
in the lakes, bring him ona line with 
the Grecian Hercules. And as the 
old Pagans of that country and of Italy, 
along with a wholesome dread and 
hatred of the Stymphalides, hydras, 
and lions, warred on by Hercules, 
together with the Harpies and Cer- 
berus, entertained for them a cer- 
tain fetish reverence, so it is not to 
be wondered at if the secluded Celts 
of Ireland regarded their boars, and 
serpents, and cats, with similar feel- 
ings. Mr. Hackett relates a legend 


of a monster (genus and species not 
specified) who levied black mail in 
the matter of flesh meat on a certain 


his ducking by the enlightened East Saxons, and his death resulting therefrom. 
¢ Fion’s bride, Grainne, having fallen violently in love with Brown Diarmaidh, the Sir 


Launcelot of the Fenians, laid geasa on him that he should carry her away. 


This he 


very unwillingly did. The pursuit of the fugitives by the incensed husband, and the 
different resting places of the lovers, called Leabaidh Dhiarmuda agus Ghrainné or Leaba 


Cailliches, form the subject of one of the best of the Ossianic legends. 
on Diarmaidh, that he should be slain by a boar. 


A Druidic curse is 
So when his troubles are over, and he 


and Grainne living undisturbed, he goes without his well-tried arms to hunt on Ben 


Gulban, in Sligo. 


There, having slipped in meeting the charge of the green cropped pig, 


he is torn, and bleeds to death. The Argyll family boast descent from Diarmaidh 
Dhonn. 
actions. 


The legend is set forth at full length in the third volume of the Ossianic Trans- 
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district in Cork to such an amount 
that they en general starva- 
tion. In this eer they applied 
to a holy man, and acting under his 
directions, they called the terrible 
tax-collector to a parley. They re- 
presented to him that they were 
nearly destitute of means to furnish 
his honour with another meal, but 
that if he consented to enter a cer- 
tain big pot, and sleep till Monday, 
they weld scatter themselves abroad 
and collect such a supply of fish and 
flesh, as would satisfy his appetite for 
a twelvemonth. Thinking the offer 
reasonable, he got into his crib, 
which was securely covered by his 
wily constituents, and dropped into 
an exceedingly deep hole in the neigh- 
- bouring river. He looked on this as 
a strange proceeding, but kept his 
opinion to himself until next Mon- 
day. Then he roared out to be set 
at liberty, but the unprincipled party 
with whom he had to do, stated that 
the time appointed had not arrived, 
seeing that Doomsday was the period 
named in the covenant. He insisted 
that Monday was the word, but 
learned to his great disgust, that 
the Celtic name, besides doing duty 
for that first of working days, also 
implied the Day of Judgment. He 
gave a roar, and stupidly vented his 
rage in a stanza of five lines, to the 
effect that if he was once more at 
liberty he would not only eat up the 
whole country, but half the world 
into the bargain; and bitterly be- 
wailed his ignorance of the perfidies 
of the Gaelic tongue, that had made 
him a wretched prisoner. 

These observations on animal cul- 
tus cannot be better brought to a 
close than by the mention of the cat 
who reigned over the Celtic branch of 
the feline race at Knobba, in Meath. 
The talented and very ill-tempered 
chief bard, Seanchan, satirized the 
mice in a body, and the cats also, in- 
cluding their king, for allowing the 
contemptible vermin to thrust their 
whiskers into the egg intended for 
his dinner. He was at Cruachan in 
Connaught at the time, but the ve- 
nom of his verse disagreeably affected 
King Irusan in his royal cave at 
Knowth, on the Boyne. He (the cat) 
took the road, and neverstopped for re- 
freshment, till, in the presence of the 
full court at Cruachan, he seized on 
the pestilent poet, and throwing him 
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on his back, swept eastwards across 
the Shannon in career. His in- 
tent was to take him home and make 
a sumptuous meal of him, assisted 
by Madame Sharptooth, his spouse, 
their daughter of the same name, an 
Roughtooth and the Purrer, their 
sons. However, as he was cantering 
through Clonmacnois, St. Kiaran, 
who, - like his Saxon brother, St. 
Dunstan, was a skilful worker in 
metals, espied him while hammering 
on a long red-hot bar of iron or 
bronze. The saint set very small 
value on Seanchan as a bard, but 
regarding him as a baptized man, he 
determined to disappoint the revenge- 
ful Hirusan. Rushing out of his 
workshop, and assuming the correct 
attitude of a spear-thrower, he launch- 
ed the flaming-bar, which, piercing 
the cat near the flank, an inch be- 
hind the helpless body of the bard, 
passed through and through, stretched 
the feline king expiring in agony, and 
gave the ill-conditioned poet a space 
for repentance. 

The Pagan Irish stood in awe of 
the great idol, Crom, of the sun, the 
powers of the air, the men and women 
of the sidhes, or hill palaces, and the 
presiding spirits that ruled the streams 
and the woods, and the demons that 
delighted in the figures of serpents, 
pigs, and cats. They dreaded the 

ower of dead warriors. When Eogan 

el, King of Connaught, died, his 
sorrowing people buried him standing 
upright and armed, and his javelin in 
his right hand in act to throw, as 
when he led his forces to fight. Thus 
interred, near Rath Fiach, such was 
his necromantic influence, that the 
Northern Clann O’Nial fell or fled in 
every battle they waged with the 
Conacians. Warned by these repeated 
disasters, they sought the aid of wise 
men, and coming to Rath Fiach, they 
disinterred the body of the brave 
warrior, carried it to Loch Gill, and 
there laid it with its face downwards, 
In the next fight the Connaught forces 
were dispersed like chaff, and when 
they sought the resting-place of their 
guardian king, they sorrowfully dis- 
covered the cause of their disasters. 

It was our design in this sketch to 
havemademore liberal use of our his- 
torico-romantic materials than is quite 
compatible with the reasonable dimen- 
sions of the paper. We must, how- 
ever, make an extract from the prage 
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narrative of the Battle of Magh Rath, 
which was slightly noticed in a recent 
article in this Magazine. It will 
probably recall to the minds of some 
readers, as it did to the translator, 
the lamented Dr. O'Donovan, the 
description in Carleton’s “ Party 
Fight and Funeral.” Conall is the 
hero fighting on the side of justice 
and loyalty. 


“When these two warlike champions had 
come breast to breast and face to face, they 
made two close, straight-aimed thrusts at 
each other, so that they buried the heads of 
their spears in each other's heroic bodies, 
and so that the trusty, long, bloody, heroic, 
straight shafts of these battle-fighting spears 
were mutually socketted in each other's 
bodies. After this Conall decided to take a 
step beyond the boundary to Congal, to 
grasp him about, and hold him outside his 
arms and various sharp weapons, for he 
thought it would be no becoming victory to 
present to King Domhnal his foster-son 
beheaded or incurable. 

“Wherefore he twined his arms in hard, 
gtiping, heroic grasps around the body and 
shoulders of Congal; and Congal likewise 
folded and entwined his rough, straight- 
armed, dangerous hands of valour round 
the body and shoulders of Conall. They 
gave brave, mighty, and earnest twists to 
each other, so that their great efforts and 
struggles, twining and twirling, were active, 
firm, fierce, and mighty like two bulls; and 
the deep, clayey surface of the earth under 
their feet, was tempered and stripped, and 
every moist spot on which they wrestled, 
was soft, miry, and deep from their stretch- 
ing, struggling, and trampling, as they 
turned, swayed, and twisted each other. The 
straining of their sinews in their contortions, 
the cracking of their joints in dislocations, 
the compression of their chest-ribs in their 
pressing together, made respiration and in- 
spiration difficult to these goodly heroes, 
from the contraction of the passages caused 
by the violence of their exertions. 

“Conall was of opinion that he himself 
should gain the victory, for it was heredi- 
tary in him to triumph in every struggle. 
Wherefore he gave one mighty, insulting, 
brave, robust, subduing, dangerous twist of 
his body against Congal, so that the insti- 
gator of the battle, the contriver of the evil 
design, the receptacle of treachery and per- 
verseness, and the fell cause of all the 
slaughter, was laid supine to view the 
clouds in the wide, four-quartered firma- 
ment over him.” 


When the heathen romancers were 
obliged to leave their mantles to their 
successors, who had received some 
tinge of Christianity, or when they 
became themselves Christian con- 
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verts, the old Pagan afflatus was still 
strong upon them. St. Patrick, St. 
Benignus, St. Colum Cille, St. Finbar, 
and St. Kiaran, became the heroes of 
their effusions, temporarily dispos- 
sessing Fion and his Wealea But in 
their hands the zealous, modest, and 
forgiving missionaries lost these good 
qualities in part, and became proud, 
and clannish, and unforgiving. They 
(the bards) would utter strange rules 
of morality, and think they were 
lending assistance to Providence. Well 
might the holy men say, if any thing 
could disturb them in their rest— 
“These our romantic biographers, well 
as they love our memory, are strivin 
to undo all the good we were allowe 
to accomplish.” 

In the monastery of Innisfallen 
there flourished in the days of Brian 
Boroimhe, a remarkable scholar, by 
name Maelsuthain O’Carroll, who en- 
joyed the honour of being confessor 
and private secretary to the Irish 
Alfred. There is a specimen of his 
handwriting extant in old Latin (Irish 
letters), made in the year 1002, in the 
Book of Armagh, in the presence of 
King Brian himself, on occasion of one 
of his visits. The object of the entry 
was to confirm the supremacy of the 
Archbishop of Armagh over him of 
Cashel, and the other Irish digni- 
taries. The translation is subjoined. 
The curious may see the original in 
the College Library, at folio 16 of the 
book. 


“St. Patrick going up to Heaven, com- 
manded that all the fruit of his labour, as 
well of baptisms, as of causes, and of alms, 
should be carried to the Apostolic City, 
which is called Scotice (in Gaelic) Arpp 
Macua. So I have found it in the book- 
collections of the Scots (the Gael). I, 
Calvus Perennis (Mael-Suthain, bald for 
ever ), have written this in the sight of Brian, 
Emperor of the Scots; and what I have 
written, he has determined for all the kings 
of Macerie (Stone Fort, Cashel). 


This same churchman and scholar 
is supposed to have commenced the 
annals of the monastery in which he 
dwelt. Here is the legend attached 
to his memory. 


0’ CARROL’S WARNING, 


Three Ulster students spent some 
time under him, and at last the 
formed a design of performing a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem. They eked 
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his permission, which he granted on 
one condition. “You will die,” said 
he, “before you return. And now 
give me your solemn promise that, 
when your spirits are freed from their 
seal tena you will not ascend to 
heaven till you come and announce 
to me the time of my own death, and 
whether I shall obtain eternal happi- 
ness or not.” 

“We make that promise,” said the 
three together. 

They died at Jerusalem ; and when 
St. Michael was about to conduct 
their spirits to heaven, they men- 
tioned the necessity they were under 
of returning to their preceptor, and 
making the revelation demanded. 
“Go,” said he. They appeared be- 
fore the great scholar, and thus re- 
vealed his destiny :—‘ You have 
made changes in the canon—you have 
been incontinent—you have neglected 
to sing the Altus* for seven years. 
Tn three years you shall die, and hell 
is your destination.” 

“Not so,” said the frightened man. 
I will never more make a letter of 
alteration in the canon; I will lead 
a pure life; I will sing the Altus 
seven times every night; I will turn 
with true contrition to my Maker. 
Is it not written, ‘The impiety of the 
impious, in whatever hour he shall 
turn from it, shall not injure him.’ ” 

So he changed his practices; he 
lived a mortified and pious life; 
and at the end of the three years, on 
the day of his decease, he was again 
visited by the three spirits, who, in 
the appearance of doves, came to give 
him an assurance of salvation, and 
bring comfort to the assistants at his 
death-bed. 


St. Patrick had to suffer much of 
this kind of unwise treatment at the 
hands of Jocelyn and others. Still, 
it all seems to have been done with 
the best intentions; but not so in the 
case of St. Colum Cille, patron of the 
West Highlands. Many rash and 
clannish deeds are laid at his door; 
and every impostor concocting a pro- 
phecy of events that had already oc- 
curred, imputed the authorship to the 
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earnest missionary, who never would 
have been allowed to effect so many 
conversions from paganism if he had 
been the hot-headed partisan painted 
by the legendary biographers. The 
following is a mixture of truth and 
fiction, which there is here no room 
to analyze, and for which the wor- 
thies above named are alone respon- 
sible. “A nicely written copy of the 
Gospels sometimes wrought as much 
confusion among the letter-loving 
folk of Erinn in days of yore, as the 
beauty of Helen or Cleopatra among 
Greek and Roman warriors. We have 
seen how the “Book of the Dun 
a was received as ransom for a 
cing. 


LEGEND OF THE CATHACH. 

St. Columba, of the royal race of 
Niall of the Hostages, being on a visit 
to St. Finnan, of Ulster, borrowed 
his Book of the Psalms, and made a 
careful copy of it at extra-official 
hours. The owner of the book was 
apprized of what was doing, but made 
no sign till the last letter was formed. 
He then sent a message to the zealous 
scribe, with a demand for his handy- 
work, it being a copy made without 
leave asked or obtained. It may be 
well supposed that such a request 
would not be readily complied with. 
St. Colum would not resign his 
hardly-earned prize, and appealed to 
Diarmaid, King of Ireland. He, sit- 
ting on his royal seat, taking the 
book in hand, and looking on the 
two claimants, pronounced this deci- 
sion, which passed afterwards into a 
sroverb :-—“ Le gach boin a boinin— 
To every cow belongeth her little 
cow (calf). To every book belongeth 
its copy. Your copy, O Colum Cillé, 
belongeth to Finnan.” 

“That is an unjust decision, O 
Diarmaid,” said the aggrieved saint, 
“and I will avenge it on you.” 

At this time, the son of the King 
of Conacht, an hostage at the court, 
being engaged in a hurling match 
with the King’s steward, and a dis- 
pute arising, he killed him with a 

low of his coman. This offence, oc- 
curring within the royal precincts, 


* The Altus is a hymn in praise of the Holy Trinity (still extant) composed by St. 
Colum Cille in his monastery at Iona. O’Carroll had a beloved and pious son, for whose 


recovery from illness he had got the Altus seven times solemnly chaunted. 


The youth, 


however, died the death of the just, and the father never sung the hymn again till after 


the warning. 
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could not be condoned by any eric. 
The youth was forced from the arms 
of Colum Cillé, to whom he had fled 
for protection, and executed. Diar- 
maid, dreading the resentment of the 
saint for this new offence, had him 
narrowly watched, but he miracu- 
lously escaped the vigilance of his 

ards, and was next found among 

is own Sliocht in Donegal. 

On hearing the affronts offered him, 
the Cinel Conaill (O’Donnels) and 
the Cinel Eoghain(the O’ Neils) united 
their forces, and marched to join 
those of the Conacht monarch, Achy, 
at Cuil Dreimné, near Sligo. There 
the allies met the troops of the Ard 
Righ Diarmaid, routed them with 
great slaughter, and drove them back 
in evil plight to Teamor. 

After some time the saint and mo- 
narch were reconciled, but the latter 
felt the sacrifice of life at Cuil 
Dreimné, and all the consequences of 
his resentment, press heavily on his 
conscience. Going to confession to 
St. Molais, in Devenish Island, in 
Loch Erne, he was enjoined, by way 
of penance, to quit Erinn, and never 
look on its soil or herbage again. He 
set sail for Alba, with several compa- 
nions, landed at Iona, built the mo- 
nastery in whose cemetery repose the 
ashes of many Pictish, Scottish, and 
Scandinavian kings, and established 
Christianity among the Pictish race. 
Being at a later day requested to 
assist at a council in Tara held to 
consider the toleration or suppression 
of the insolent Bardic body, he com- 
plied, but kept a cloth over his eyes 
from the moment he left his beloved 
Hy till he again touched its strand. 


So far, -the mingled yarn of truth 
and fiction ; that which follows, con- 
cerning the volume of the Cathach, 
the cause of so much woe, is as 
certain as other ordinary historic 
matter. 

The Cathach (Book of the Battle), 
was bound in silver, and was believed 
to insure success to the Clan O’ Don- 
nel when carried three times round 
the army by layman or cleric un- 
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stained by mortal sin. It was pre- 
served by the heads of this noble tribe, 
and carefully re-cased. The latest 
cover wasadded by Donald O’Donnel, 
who, it is supposed, fought at the 
Boyne. He spent his later years on 
the Continent, and at, or before, his 
death, left it in trust for the chief of 
the family in a convent in Belgium. 
Mrs. Molyneux, an Irish lady, dis- 
covered it there in 1816, and apprized 
Sir Neil O'Donnel, of Westport, in 
Mayo, of the circumstance. This 
gentleman having established his title 
to the headship of the race, applied 
for the Cathach through his brother, 
Conall O’Donnel, then in Belgium, 
and happily obtained it. The present 
Sir Richard O’Donnel, his son, has 
deposited the precious relic among 
the national treasures of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

Themanuscript itself consists of the 
Latin version of the Psalms (Gaelic 
or uncial characters), from the 31st to 
the 106th, on fifty-eight 4to. vellum 
leaves. A meet companion to this 
treasure is the Domhnach Airgid, a 
box with a triple cover,* containing 
a Latin copy of the four Gospels, and 
supposed to have been once in pos- 
session of St. Patrick himself. It 
belonged at one time to the monastery 
of Clones. George Smith, the pub- 
lisher of the “ Annals of the Four 
Masters,” procured it in the county 
of Monaghan, and disposed of it to 
Lord Rossmore, who has secured its 
safety by entrusting it to the guardian- 
ship of the Royal Irish Academy.t 

There is another legendary instance 
of St. Columba’s great regard for 
books. Hearing of a considerable 
number of those treasured articles in 
the possession of a certain ecclesiastic, 
he paid him a visit, but the host not 
relishing the idea of the saintly 
Helluo Lnbrorum let loose among 
his vellum-treasures, did not indulge 
him with so much as a sight of a clasp 
orcover. The visiter was so incensed, 
that he wished the miserly master 
might not have the comfort of read- 
ing a line in one of his books, usque 
ad articulum mortis, and the truly 


* These covers, made and adapted at various times, consist of an inner one of yew, of 
an enclosing one of copper, plated with silver, and the outer one of silver, plated with 


gold, and ornamented. 


+ In the story of the “ Donach, or the Horse Stealers,” Carleton has well presented the 
awe in which this shrine was held by the peasantry, and their fear of taking a false oath 


onit. Domhnach means any holy thing, being a cognate term with Dominus. 


silver. 


Airgid, 
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reasonable and charitable desire was 
accomplished. We have forgotten 
the particulars of this edifying legend, 
but, as our peasants say, “there was 
more lost at Aughrim.” 

For the present, we pause. But 
much remains .to be told respecting 
the social condition and inner life of 
the old people in their bothies, or 
crannogues, or caisiols, such as the 
strewing of rushes on the floor of the 
great hall at Aileach, in Donegal, by 
the Queen of Murkertach O'Neil, 
when she expected the immediate 
return of himself and his knights, and 
how she got some hogsheads of curds 
prepared to help out the feast. We 
might also have introduced some 
items of domestic economy in the old 
forts, so late as Elizabeth’s time, when 
the smith got the head of the slaugh- 
tered ox, the cook his hide, the best 
fighting man the marrow bones, the 
weaver the “white puddings,” the 
ploughman the “black,” the tailor 
two ribs, and the horseboy the leg 
bone. But are not many particulars 
of this economy to be learned in the 
April number of this magazine for 
1859, and much information given 
concerning the food of the ancient 
Irish in other portions of the same 
miscellany, by the earnest archacolo- 
gist, Surgeon Wilde ? 
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Besides this, we are informed by 
St. Francis of Sales, that captains of 
vessels trading to the Indies in his 
days, not only brought back gold dust, 
precious stones, and ivory, but also 
peacocks, monkeys, parrots, and other 
ornamental, but useless importations. 

So we have here presented a few 
fragmeritary specimens of old Irish 
fictional literature, with odd bits of 
serious ballast to prevent their being 
blown away into space. Other phases 
of ancient life in Ireland remain to be 
presented, and for the present we 
appropriately conclude with the ex- 
ordium to the “Battle of Magh Rath,” 
hoping that its obscurity may keep 
the attention of the reader employed 
in the interim, and pique his reason- 
able curiosity to hear more on our 
subject. 


“A poem for the animating bard. Con- 
sideration before commencing. Develop- 
ment for a proclaimer. These are the four 
fit, meet, and expressive maxims, which 
authors have ordered to be placed at the 
beginning of every composition, and in the 
proem of every battle narrative. And the 
reason that these scientific words of the 
poets are exhibited to view is, that the 
nature and various mysterious meanings of 
such clear, pointed, and classical words 
might be elucidated.” 








THE CEDARS. 


OLD cedar trees on a lawn divine— 
O sweetly breathes the soft wind under! 


A river beyond, in shadow and shine, 
Fills the woods with endless thunder. 
Old cedar trees ! were Tennyson here, 
Of the thornless Eden-realm he’d rhyme, 
Of white-skinned Eve in the world’s first year 
But I love better this later time. 
For under the cedars, lo I see 
In the dusk wood-twilight Alice the fair, 
With a sweet dim dream in her heart of me, 
With a song on her lips which Love brought there. 
And now to be that gay breeze I yearn 
Which kisses her cheeks till with shame they glow, 
And now to be that green flexile fern 
Where her round white ankles daintily go. 


O vision divine of the coming time 
When Alice the beautiful mine shall be, 
When the merry Minster bells shall chime 
Their bridal joy over land and sea. 
O vision divine of the blushful morn 
When Love shall lie upon breasts of snow, 
While the skylark sings, o’er the golden corn, 
“Stay thus for ever, O Romeo !” 


Mortimer Cottrys. 
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WYLDERS HAND. 


PART VI. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE SUPPER-ROOM. 


Ir was rather trying, in this state of 
things, to receive from the triumph- 
ant baronet, with only a parenthetical 
“Dear Lake, I beg your pardon,” 
a rough knock on the elbow of 
the hand that held his glass, and to 
be then summarily hustled out of his 
place. It was no mitigation of the 
rudeness, in Lake’s estimate, that 
Sir Harry was so engrossed and ele- 
vated as to seem hardly conscious 
that there existed any living soul but 
Miss Brandon and himself. 

Lake was subject to transient par- 
oxysms of exasperation ; but even in 
these he knew how to command him- 
self pretty well before witnesses. 
His smile grew a little stranger, and 
his face a degree whiter, as he set 
down his glass, quietly glided a little 
away, and brushed off with his hand- 
kerchief the aspersion which his coat 
had just received. 

In a few minutes more Miss Bran- 
don had left the supper-room leaning 
upon Lord Chelford’s arm; and Sir 
Harry remained, with a glass of pink 
champagne, such as young fellows 
drink with a faith and comfort so 
wonderful, at balls and fétes cham- 
pétres. 

Sir Harry Bracton was already 
“chaffing a bit,” as he expressed it, 
with the young lady who assisted in 
dispensing the good things across the 
supper-table, and was just calling up 
her blushes by a pretty parallel be- 
tween her eyes and the sparkling 
quality of his glass, and telling her 
her mamma must have been sweetly 
pretty. 

Now, Sir Harry’s rudeness to Lake 
had not been, I am afraid, altogether 
accidental. The baronet was sudden 
and vehement in his affairs of the 
heart ; but curable on short absences, 
and easily transferable. He had 
been vehemently enamoured of the 
heiress of Brandon a year ago and 
more; but during an absence Mark 
Wylder’s suit grew up and prospered, 
and Sir Harry Bracton acquiesced; 


and, to say truth, the matter troubled 
his manly breast very little. 

He had hardly expected to see her 
here in this rollicking, rustic gather- 
ing. She was, he thought, even more 
lovely than he remembered her. 
Beauty sometimes seen again does 
excel our recollections of it. Waylder 
had gone off the scene, as Mr. Carlyle 
says, into infinite space. Who could 
tell exactly the cause of his dismissal, 
and why the young lady had asserted 
her capricious resolve to be free. 

There were pleasant theories adapt- 
able to the circumstances ; and Sir 
Harry cherished an agreeable opinion 
of himself; and so, all things favour- 
ing, the old flame blazed up wildly, 
and the young gentleman was more 
in love then, and for some weeks after 
the ball, than perhaps he had ever 
been before. 

Now some men—and Sir Harry 
was of them—are churlish and fero- 
cious over their loves, as certain 
brutes are over their victuals. In one 
of these tender paroxysms, when in 
the presence of his Dulcinea, the 
young baronet was always hot, short, 
and saucy with his own sex ; and when 
his jealousy was ever solittle touched, 
positively impertinent. 

He perceived what other people 
did not, that Miss Brandon’s eye once 
on that evening rested for a moment 
on Captain Lake with a peculiar ex- 
Pa of interest. This look was 

ut once and momentary; but the 
young gentleman resented it, and 
brooded over it, every now and then, 
when the pale face of the Captain 
crossed his eye; and two or three 
times, when the beautiful young 
lady’s attention seemed unaccount- 
ably to wander from his agreeable 
conversation, he thought he detected 
her haughty eye moving in the same 
direction. So he looked that way too; 
and although he could see nothing 
noticeable in Stanley’s demeanour, he 
could have felt it in his heart to box 
his ears, 
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Therefore, I don’t think he was 
quite so careful as he might have 
been, to spare Lake that jolt upon the 
elbow, which coming from a rival in 
a moment of public triumph, was not 
altogether easy to bear like a Chris- 
tian. 

“Some grapés, please,” said Lake, 
to the young lady behind the table. 

“Oh, uncle! isthat you, Lake?—beg 
pardon ; but you are so like my poor 
dear uncle, Langton. I wish you'd 
let me adopt you for an uncle. He 
was such a pretty fellow, with hisfat 
white cheeks and long nose, and he 
looked halfasleep. Do, pray! Uncle 
Lake; I should like it so,” and the 
baronet, who was, I am afraid, what 
some people would term, perhaps, vul- 
gar, winked over his glass at the 
blooming confectioner, who turned 
away and tittered over her shoulder 
at the handsome baronet’s charming 
banter. 

The girl having turned away to 
titter, forgot Lake’s grapes; so he 
helped himself, and leaning against 
the table, looked superciliously upon 
Sir Harry, who was not to be deterred 
by the drowsy gaze of contempt with 
which the Captain retorted his angry 
“ chaff.” 

“Poor uncle died of love, or chicken- 
pock, or something, at forty. You’re 
not ailing, Nunkie, are you? you do 
look wofully sick though ; too bad to 
lose a second uncle at the same early 
age. You're near forty, eh, Nunkie? 
and such a pretty fellow! You'll take 
care of me in your will, Nunkie, won’t 
you? Come, what will you leave me; 
not much tin, I’m afraid.” 

“No, not much tin,’ answered 
Lake; “but Pll leave you what you 
want more, my common sense and 
common decency, with a request that 
you will use them for my sake.” 

“You're a devilish witty fellow, 
Lake; take care your wit don’t get 
you into trouble,” said the Baronet, 
chuckling and growing angrier, for he 
saw the Hebe laughing; and not being 
a ready man, though given to banter, 
he sometimes descended to menace in 
his jocularity. 

“T was just thinking your dullness 
a a do the same for you,” drawled 
Lake. 


“When do you mean to pay Dawl- 
ings that bet on the Derby,” de- 
manded Sir Harry, his face very red, 
and only the ghost of his smile grin- 
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ning there. “I think you'd better; 
of course it is quite easy.” 

The Baronet was smiling his best, 
with a very red face, and that un- 
pleasant uncertainty in his contracted 
eyes which accompanies suppressed 
rage. 

“As easy as that,” said Lake, 
chucking a little branch of grapes full 
a Sir Harry Bracton’s handsome 

‘ace. 

Lake recoiled a step; his face 
blanched as white as the cloth; his 
left arm lifted, and his right hand 
grasping the haft of a table-knife. 

There was just a second in which 
the athletic baronet stood, as it were, 
breathless and incredulous, and then 
his Herculean fist whirled in the air 
with a most unseemly oath, the girl 
screamed, and a crash of glass and 
crockery, whisked away by their 
coats, resounded on the ground. 

A chair between Lake and Sir 
Harry impeded the Baronet’s stride, 
and his uplifted arm was caught by a 
gentleman in moustache, who held so 
fast that there was no chance of 
shaking it loose. 

* D—— it, Bracton; d——- you, 
what the devil—don’t be a—— fool,” 
and other soothing expressions es- 
caped this peacemaker, as he clung 
fast to the young Baronet’s arm. 

“ The people—hang it !—you’ll have 
all the people about you. Quiet— 
quiet—can’t you.” 

“Settle it quietly. Here I am.” 

“Well, let me go; that will do,” 
said he, glowering furiously at Lake, 
who confronted him, in the same at- 
titude, a couple of yards away. 
“You'll hear,” and he turned away. 

“T’m at the Brandon Aams*till to- 
morrow,” said Lake, with white lips, 
very quietly, to the gentleman in 
moustaches, who bowed slightly, and 
walked out of the room with Sir 
Harry. 

Lake poured out some sherry in a 
tumbler, and drank it off. He was a 
little bit stunned, I think, in his new 
situation. 

Except for the waiters, and the 
actors in it, it so happened that the 
supper-room was empty during this 
sudden fracas. Lake stared at the 
frighted girl, in his fierce abstraction. 
Then, with his wild gaze, he followed 
the line of his adversary’s retreat, 
and shook his ears slightly, like a 
man at whose hair a fly is buzzing. 
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“Thank you,” said he to the maid, 
suddenly recollecting himself, with a 
sort of smile ; “that will do. What 
confounded nonsense! He’ll be quite 
cool again in five minutes. Never 
mind.” 

And Lake pulled on his white 
glove, glancing down the file of silent 
waiters—some looking frightened, and 
some reserved—in white ties and 
waistcoats, and he glided out of the 
room—his mind somewhere else— 
like a somnambulist. 

It was not perfectly clear to the 
gentlemen and ladies in charge of the 
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ices, chickens, and champagne, be- 
tween which of the three swells who 
had just left the room the quarrel 
was—it had come so suddenly, and 
was over so quickly, like a clap of 
thunder. Some had not seen any, 
and others only a bit of it, being busy 
with plates and ice-tubs; and the 
few who had seen it all did not 
clearly comprehend it—only it was 
certain that the row had originated 
in jealousy about Miss Jane, the 
pretty apprentice, who was judi- 
ciously withdrawn forthwith by Mrs. 
Page, the properest of confectioners. 


XL, 


AFTER THE BALL. 


Lake glided from the feast with a 
sense of a tremendous liability upon 
him. There was no retreat. The 
morning—yes, the morning—what 
then? Should he live to see the 
evening? Sir Harry Bracton was 
the crack shot of Swivel’s gallery. 
He could hit a walking-cane at fifteen 
yards, at the word. There he was, 
talking to old Lady Chelford. Very 
well; and there was that fellow with 
the twisted moustache—plainly an 
officer and a gentleman—twisting the 
end of one of them, and thinking 
profoundly, with his back to the wall, 
evidently considering his coming di- 
plomacy with Lake’s “friend.” Ay, 
by-the-by, and Lake’s eye wandered 
in bewilderment among village dons 
and elderly country gentlemen, in 
search of that inestimable treasure. 

These thoughts went whisking and 
whirling round in Captain Lake’s 
brain, to the roar and clatter of the 
Joinville Polka, to which fifty pair of 
dancing feet were hopping and skim- 
ming over the floor. 

“Monstrous hot, sir—hey ? ha, ha, 
ha, by Jove!” said Major Jackson, 
who had just returned from the 
supper-room, where he had heard 
several narratives of the occurrence: 
“Don’t think I was so hot since the 
ball at Government House. By Jove, 
sir, in 1828—awful summer that !” 

The Major was jerking his pocket- 
handkerchief under his florid nose 
and chin, by way of ventilation; and 
eyeing the young man shrewdly the 
while, to read what he might of the 
story in his face. 


just—good-bye. 


* Been in Calcutta, Captain Lake ?” 

“No; very hot indeed. Could I 
say just a word with you—this way 
a little. So glad I met you.” And 
they edged into a little nook of the 
lobby, where they had a few minutes’ 
confidential talk, during which the 
Major looked grave and consequen- 
tial, and carried his head high, nod- 
ding now and then with military 
1ecision, 
Major Jackson whispered an abrupt 
word or two in his ear, and threw 
back his head, eyeing Lake with grave 
and sly defiance. Then came another 
whisper and a wink ; and the Major 
shook his head very hard, and the 
gentlemen parted. 

Lake strolled into the ball-room, 
and on to the upper end, where the 
“best” people are, and suddenly he 
was in Miss Brandon’s presence. 

“Tye been very presumptuous,! fear, 
to-night, Miss Brandon,” hesaid, in his 
peculiar low tones. “ I’ve been very 
importunate—I prized the honour I 
sought so very much, I forgot how 
little I deserved it. And I do not 
think it likely you'll see me for a 
good while—possibly for a very long 
time. [’vetherefore ventured to come, 
merely to say good-bye—only that, 
And—and to beg 
that flower”—and he plucked it re- 
solutely from her bouquet— which 
I will keep while I live. Good-bye, 
Miss Brandon.” 

And Captain Stanley Lake, that 
pale apparition, was gone. 

I do not know at all how Miss 
Brandon felt at this instant; for I 
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never could quite understand that 
strange lady. But I believe she 
looked a little pale as she gravely ad- 
justed the flowers so audaciously 
violated by the touch of the cool 
young gentleman. 

I can’t say whether Miss Brandon 
deigned to follow him with her dark, 
dreamy gaze. I rather think not. 
And three minutes afterwards he had 
left the Town Hall. 

The Brandon party* did not stay 
very late. And Fo dropped Rachel 
at her little dwelling. How very 
silent Dorcas was, thought Rachel, 
as they drove from Gylingden. Per- 
moe omnes were thinking the same 
of Rachel. 

So they bid good night. And old 
Tamar—semper eadem—was seen at 
the tiny door, in her white linen cap 
—candle in hand—and Rachel vanish- 
ed—and away drove the carriage. 

Rachel spoke not a word to old 
Tamar. Her thoughts were faraway. 
She sate down, tired and listless, in 
the chair which Tamar had placed by 
the fire, in her room; and she looked 
mournfully on the embers. 

“Very passionate, but hardly re- 
spectable,” murmured poor Rachel, 
repeating dismally the careless words 
of Lord Chelford, spoken that even- 
ing, and which had ever since re- 
curred perpetually, like the burthen 
of a long, sad song. “ Yes; just what 
I should have expected from him— 
so cold—so pure—so stern. I ought 
to have known better. I don’t sup- 
pose he cares—I don’t suppose he 
thinks about me; but if it should be, 
this determines all—“ very passion- 
ate, but hardly respectable !” 

Old Tamar began to assist her to 
undress, and she took off her trinkets, 
one after the other, laying them by 
the glass, in which she sorrowfully 
surveyed her pale, sad face. 

ery passionate, but hardly re- 
spectable’—and is it not true? Why 
should love’s blindness be relied upon 
for happiness, seeing that it is but a 
kerchief orafillet, and willsoon loosen; 
and all be seen at last in the plain light 
of truth, and measured by the simple 
rule of virtue and friendship? And 
yet I think I could have loved diffe- 
rently—no matter. Oh, Stanley, Stan- 
ley—cruel, cruel, cruel brother—what 
have you done !” : 

“Take care, dear Miss Radie—take 
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care. 
ear. 

And indeed there was some danger 
of the kind, for Rachel had com- 
pressed the trinket in her hand. 

“There—yes—thank you, good Ta- 
mar,” and she dropped it dejectedly 
on the toilet table. “I don’t care, 
Tamay, dear, Heaven knows, if it were 
at the bottom of the mill-stream, I 
only know I hope I may never wear 
it more.” 

“Ay, ay, dear Miss Radie—all 
vanity,indeed—more worthless, even, 
than the beauty of the flesh they 
cover, that perishes as the flower of 
the field. There is but one pearl of 
great price worth the finding, and 
happy the soul that finds it. Shall I 
read a few words, Miss Radie, after 
you get into bed ?” 

“No, Tamar. They are not for me ; 
I find xo comfort in them.” 

Still, not heeding her, old Tamar 
took the book, which she had placed 
on the mantelpiece. 

But Rachel said, passionately, 

“No, Tamar, I won't hear it. I 
almost hate it. I am shut out, Ta- 
mar—lI’m shut out—the door is shut 
to. Oh, is not that a dreadful image ! 
—the lights in the windows, the 
sounds of music, and happy voices 
from within—the welcome and cheer 
for all but me. Shut out so inexor- 
ably in cold and darkness—an eter- 
nal night. Shut the book and put it 
away ; I won’t hear it, at least to- 
night.” 

So in silence Tamar began to assist 
her to undress. 

“Why have not we, Protestants, 
nunneries like the wiser Roman Ca- 
tholics? Oh, how I yearn for seclu- 
sion and austerity, and the sacred dis- 
closure of all my—my trowbles—and 
some purpose and some security in 
life.” 


Then having silently prepared, the 
young lady sullenly lay down in her 
ved, without a syllable of prayer, and 
drew the clothes about her. 

She did not close her eyes, but re- 
mained thinking, in silence. 

“Poor mamma !—you remember 


her, Tamar. Why don’t you some- 
times tell me of her ?” 
“There’s little to tell, dear, only 
she was very handsome, and lived a 
ay life in the great world. You're 
tter here, dear—it is not happy; 
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and she was a kind lady, a little bit 

hasty, but over in a minute, and ge- 

nerous and open-hearted ; and I was 

not a good servant to her ; no, Miss 

— I was not a good servant to 
er.’ 

And Tamar groaned, and shaking 
her old head, and turning up her eyes, 
in her white linen cap, and the light 
of the solitary candle, looked wofully 
like a ghost. 

“Ah! yes, itis a dreadful world. 
Well, then, read what you will—any- 
thing,” said the young lady, 

But her thoughts did not follow 
old Tamar’s sentences, for the pale 
face of her brother and his ominous 
words were with her now. “She has 
been very rude to me to-night ; and 
you have not been, nor tried to be, of 
any earthly use to me, and I will take 
a decided course. I perfectly know 
what I’m about.” 

The words she would not, perhaps, 
have heeded, but there was something 
brooding and malign in his pale face 
that gave them an insane power; and 
look and words together had seized 
for the moment horribly upon her ima- 
gination, and now returned to trouble 
her with new uncertainties and con- 
jecture. 

Yes, it was possible at least that 
Stanley had spoken without disguise. 
Duplicity grows honest sometimes, 
as cowardice grows brave in de- 
spair, and it was far from impos- 
sible that his circumstances were 
desperate as he described them. She 
knew nothing of the fracas and 
the threatened hostilities between 
the rivals. 

We know, however, how seldom 
such follies, even twenty years since, 
were allowed by men of the world to 
ripen into duels. Old Major Jackson 
and Captain Loame, the gentleman 
with light moustaches and bright blue 
eyes, might probably be trusted to 
wind up that diplomatically, and Sir 
Harry Brandon and Stanley Lake 
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would be no worse friends—better, 
perhaps, next day than ever. 

Next morning, however, at half-past 
seven o'clock, a dozen or so of rustics, 
under command of Major Jackson, 
arrived at the back entrance of Bran- 
don Hall, bearing Stanley Lake upon 
a shutter, with glassy eyes, that did 
not seem to see, sunken face, and a 
very blue tinge about his mouth. 

he Major fussed into the house, 
and saw and talked with Larcom, 
who was solemn and bland upon the ~ 
subject, and went out, first, to make 
personal inspection of the Captain, 
who seemed to him to be dying. He 
was shot somewhere in the shoulder 
or breast—they could not see exactly 
where, nor disturb him as he lay. A 
good deal of blood had flowed from 
him, upon the arm and side of one of 
the men who supported his head. 

Lake said nothing—he only whis- 
pered rather indistinctly one word, 
“water’”—and was not able to lift his 
head when it came ; and when they 
poured it into and over his lips, he 
sighed and closed his eyes. 

“Tt is not a bad sign, bleeding so 
freely, but he looks devilish shaky, 
you see. I’ve seen lots of our fellows 
hit, you know, and I don’t like his 
looks—poor fellow. You'd better see 
Lord Chelford this minute. He could 
not stand being brought all the way 
to the town. Tl run down and send 
up the doctor, and he’ll take him on 
if he can bear it.” 

MajorJackson did notrun. Though 
I have seen with an astonishment 
that has never subsided, fellows just 
as old and as fat, and braced up, be- 
sides, in the inflexibilities of regi- 
mentals, keeping up at double quick, 
at the heads of their companies, for 
a good quarter of a mile, before the 
colonel on horseback called a halt. 

He walked at his best pace, how- 
ever, and indeed was confoundedly 
uneasy about his own personal liabi- 
lities. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


THE DOCTOR AT BRANDON. 


Tae Major surprised Doctor Buddle 
shaving. He popped in unceremo- 
niously. The fat little Doctor received 
him in drawers and a very tight web 


worsted shirt, standing by the window, 
at which dangled a small looking- 
glass. 

“By George, sir, they’ve been at 
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mischief,” burst forth the Major ; and 
the Doctor, razor in hand, listened 
with wide open eyes and half his face 
lathered, to the story. Before it was 
over the Doctor shaved the unshorn 
side, and (the Major still in the room) 
completed his toilet in hot haste. 

Honest Major Jackson was very 
uncomfortable. Of course, Buddle 
could not give any sort of opinion 
upona case which he had not seen ; but 
it described uglily, and the Major con- 
sulted in broken hints, with an un- 
easy wink or two, about a flight to 
Boulogne. 

“Well, it will be no harm to be 
ready ; but take no step till I come 
back,” said the Doctor, who had 
stuffed a great roll of lint and plaster, 
and some other medicinals, into one 
pocket, and his leather case of instru- 
ments, forceps, probe, scissors, and all 
the other steel and silver horrors into 
the other ; so he strutted forth in his 
great coat, unnaturally broad about 
the hips; and the Major, “ devilish 
uncomfortable,” accompanied him at 
a smart pace to the great gate of 
Brandon. He did not care to enter, 
feeling a little guilty, although he ex- 
plained on the way all about the 
matter. How devilish stiff Bracton’s 
man was about it. And, by Jove, sir! 
- know, what was to be said? for 

ake, like a fool, had pitched a lot of 
grapes in his face—for nothing, by 
orge ! 

The Doctor, short and broad, was 
now stumping up the straight avenue, 
under the noble trees that roofed it 
over, and Major Jackson sauntered 
about in the vicinity of the gate, 
more interested in Lake’s safety than 
he would have believed possible a 
day or two before. 

rd Chelford being an early man, 
was, notwithstanding the ball of the 
preceding night, dressing, when St. 
Ange, his Swiss servant, knocked at 
his door with a dozen pockethandker- 
chiefs, a bottle of eau-de-cologne, and 
some other properties of his metier. 

St. Ange could not wait until he 
had laid them down, but broke out 
with— 

“ Oh, mi lor!—qu’est il arrivé ?— 
le pauvre capitaine! il est tué—-il se 
meurt—hedies—d’un coup de pistolet. 
He comes de se battre from beating 
himself in duel—il a eté attaint dans 
la poitrine—le pauvre gentilhomme 
of a blow of the pistol.” 
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And so on, the young nobleman 
gathering the facts as best he might. 

“Ts Larcom there ?” 

“Tn the gallery, mi lor.” 

“ Ask him to come in.” 

So Monsieur Larcom entered, and 
bowed ominously. 

‘*“You’ve seen him, Larcom. Is he 
very much hurt ?” 

“ He appears, my lord, to me, I re- 
regret to say, almost a-dying-like.” 

“Very weak? Does he speak to 
you ?” 

“Not a word, my lord. Since he 
got a little water he’s quite quiet ; 
his eyes are closed.” 

“Poor fellow. Where have you 
put him ?” 

“In the housekeeper’s lobby, my 
lord. I rather think he’s a-dying. 
He looks uncommon bad, and I and 
Mrs. Esterbroke, the housekeeper, 
my lord, thought you would not like 
he should die out of doors.” 

_ “ Has she got your mistress’s direc- 
tions ?” 

“ Miss Brandon is not called up, my 
lord, and Mrs. Esterbroke is unwillin’ 
to halarm her ; so she thought better 
I should come for orders to your lord- 
ship; which she thinks also the poor 
young gentleman iscertainly a-dying.” 

“Ts there any vacant bedroom near 
where you have placed him? What 
does Mrs., the housekeeper, say ?” 

“She thinks, my lord, the room 
hopposit, where Mr. Sledd, the archi- 
teck, slep, when ’ere, would answer 
very nice. -It is roomy and hairy, and 
no steps. Major Jackson, who is gone 
to the town to fetch the Doctor, my 
lord, says Mr. Lake won’t a-bear car- 
riage; and so the room on the level, 
my lord, would, perhaps, be more con- 
venient.” 

“Certainly ; tell her so. I will 
speak to Miss Brandon when shecomes 
down. How soon will the Doctor be 
here ¢” 

“ From a quarter to half an hour, 
my lord.” 

“Then tell the housekeeper to ar- 
range as she proposes, and don’t re- 
move his clothes until the Doctor 
comes. Everyone must assist. I 
know, St. Ange, you’ll like to assist.” 

So Larcom withdrew ceremoni- 
ously, and Lord Chelford hastened 
his toilet, and was down stairs, and 
in the room assigned by the house- 
keeper tothe ill-starred Captain Lake, 
before Doctor Buddle had arrived, 
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It had already the dismal character 
of a sick chamber. Its light was 
darkened ; its talk was in whispers ; 
and its to-ings and fro-ings on tip-toe. 
An obsolete chambermaid had been 
already installed as nurse. Little 
Mrs. Esterbroke, the housekeeper, was 
fussing hither and thither about the 
room noiselessly. 

So this gay, astute man of fashion 
had fallen into the dungeon of sorrow 
and the custody of old women ; and 
lay helpless in the stocks, awaiting 
the judgment of Buddle. Ridiculous 
little pudgy Buddle—how awful on 
a sudden are you grown. The inter- 
preter of death in this very case. “My 
case,” thought that seemingly listless 
figure on the bed ; “ my case—I sup- 
pose it 7s fatal—I am to go out of 
this room ina long cloth-covered box. 
I am going to try, alone and for 
ever, the value of those theories of 
futurity and the unseen which I have 
quietly scouted all my days. Oh, that 
the prophet Buddle were here, to end 
my tremendous suspense, and to 
announce a reprief from Heaven !” 

While the wounded Captain lay on 
the bed, with his clothes on, and the 
coverlet over him, and that clay- 
coloured apathetic face, with closed 
eyes, upon the pillow, without sigh 
or motion, not a whispered word 
escaped him; but his brain was 
appalled, and his heart died within 
him under the unspeakable horrors of 
the shadow of death. 

Lord Chelford, too, having looked 
on Lake with silent, but awful mis- 

ivings, longed for the arrival of the 

octor ; and was listening and silent 
when Buddle’s short step and short 
respiration were heard in the passage. 
So Larcom came to the door to an- 
nounce the Doctor in a whisper, and 
Buddle fussed into the room, and made 
his bow to Lord Chelford, and his 
brief compliments and condolences. 

** Not asleep ?” he inquired, stand- 
ing by the Sak 

The Captain’s lips moved a dis- 
claimer, I suppose, but no sound 
eame. 

So the Doctor threw open the win- 
dow-shutters, and clipped Stanley 
Lake's fashionably-made coat ruth- 
lessly through with his scissors, and 
having cleared the room of all useless 
hands, he made his examination. 

It was a long visit. Buddle in the 
hall afterwards declined breakfast— 
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he had a Board to attend. He told 
Lord Chelford that the case was “a 
very nasty one.” 

In fact the chances were against 
the Captain, and he, Buddle, would 
wish a consultation with a London 
surgeon—whoever Lord Chelford had 
most confidence in—Sir Francis Sed- 
dley, he thought, would be very 
desirable—but, of course, it was for 
the family to decide. If the messen- 
ger caught the quarter to eleven up 
train at Dollington, he would be in 
London at six, and could return with 
the doctor by the down mail train, 
and so reach Dollington at ten minutes 
past four next morning, which would 
answer, as he would not operate 
sooner. 

As the Doctor toddled towards 
Gylingden, with anxious Major Jack- 
son by his side, before they entered 
the town they were passed by one of 
the Brandon men riding at a hard 
canter for Dollington. 

“London ?” shouted the Doctor, as 
the man touched his hat in passing. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Glad o’ that,” said the Major, 
looking after him. 

“So am I,” said the learned Bud- 
dle. “I don’t see how we're to get 
the bullet out though, without mis- 
chief. Poor devil, I’m afraid he'll do 
no good.” 

The ladies that morning had tea in 
their rooms. It was near twelve 
o’clock when Lord Chelford saw Miss 
Brandon. She was in the conserva- 
tory among her flowers, and on seeing 
him stepped into the drawing-room. 

“T hope, Dorcas, you are not angry 
with me. I’ve been, I’m afraid, very 
impertinent ; but I was called on to 
decide for you, in your absence, and 
they all thought poor Lake could not 
be moved on to Gylingden without 
danger.” 

“You did quite rightly, Chelford, 
and I thank you,” said Miss Brandon, 
coldly ; and she seated herself, and 
continued— 

Prey, what does the Doctor really 
say?” 

“He speaks very seriously.” 

“Does he think there is danger ?” 

“Very great danger.” 

Miss Brandon looked down, and 
then, with a pale gaze, suddenly in 
Chelford’s face— 

“* He thinks he may die,” said she. 

“ Yes,” said Lord Chelford, in a 
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very low tone, returning her gaze 
weney- 

“And nobody to advise but that 
village doctor, Buddle—that’s hardly 
creditable, I think.” 

“Pardon me. At his suggestion I 

have sent for Sir Francis Seddley, 
from town, and I hope he may 
arrive early to-morrow morning.” 
5 Why, Stanley Lake may die to- 
ay. 
“He does not apprehend that. But 
it is necessary to remove the bullet, 
and the operation will be critical, 
and it is for that specially that Sir 
Francis is coming down.” 

“Tt is to take place to-morrow, and 
he’ll die in that operation. You know 
he’ll die,” said Dorcas, pale and 
fierce. 

“T assure you, Dorcas, I have been 

erfectly frank. He looks upon poor 
ke as in very great danger—but 
that is all.” 

“What brutes you men are!” said 
Dorcas, with a wild scorn in her 
look and accent, and hercheeks flushed 
with passion. “ You knew quite well 
last night there was to be this wicked 
duel in the morning—and you—a 
magistrate—a Lord Lieutenant — 
what are you }—you connived at this 
bloody conspiracy—and e—yourown 
cousin—Chelford-—your cousin !” 

Chelford looked at her, very much 
amazed. 

“Yes; you are worse than Sir 
Harry Bracton—for you're no fool ; 
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and worse than that wicked old man, 
Major Jackson, who shall never 
enter these doors again—for he was 
employed—trusted in their wicked 
plans; but you had no excuse and 
every opportunity—and you have 
allowed your cousin Stanley to be 
murdered.” 

“You do me great injustice, Dor- 
cas. I didnot know, nor even suspect 
that a hostile meeting between poor 
Lake and Bracton was thought of. 
I merely heard that there had been 
some trifling altercation in the supper- 
room; and when, intending to make 
peace between them, I alluded to it, 
just before we left, Bracton said it 
was really nothing—quite blown over 
—and that he could notrecollect what 
either had said. I was entirely de- 
ceived—you know I speak truth— 
quite deceived. They think it fair, 
you know, to dupe other people in 
such affairs ; and I will also say,” he 
continued, alittle haughtily, “that you 
might have spared your censure until 
at least you had heard what I had to 


ay.’ 

“T do believe you, Chelford ; you 
are not vexed with me; won’t you 
shake hands ?” 

He took her hand with a smile, 

“And now,” said she, “ Chelford, 
ought not we to send for poor Rachel : 
her only brother, is not it sad.” 

“Certainly: shall I ask my mother, 
or will you write ?” 

“T will write,” she said. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


IN WHICH MISS RACHEL LAKE COMES TO BRANDON, AND DOCTOR BUDDLE CALLS AGAIN. 


In about an hour afterwards Rachel 
Lake arrived in the carriage which 
had been despatched for her with 
Dorcas’ note. 

She was a good deal muffled up, 
and looked very pale, and asked whe- 
ther Miss Brandon was in her room, 
whither she glidéd rapidly up stairs. 
It was a sort of boudoir or dressing- 
room, with a few pretty old portraits 
and miniatures, and a number of 
Louis Quatorze looking-glasses hung 
round, and such pretty quaint cabriole 
gilt and pale green furniture. 

Doreas met her at the door, and 
they kissed silently. 

“ How is he, Dorcas ?” 

“Very ill, dear, [’m afraid—sit 
down, darling.” 


Rachel was relieved, for in her 
panic she almost feared to ask if he 
were living. 

“Ts there immediate danger ?”’ 

“The Doctor says not, but he is 
very much alarmed for to-morrow.” 

“Oh! Dorcas, darling, he’ll die; I 
knowit. Oh! merciful Heaven! how 
tremendous.” 

“You will not be so frightened in 
a little time. You have only just 
heard it, Rachel dearest, and you are 
startled. I was so myself.” 

“T’d like to see him, Dorcas.” 

“Sit here a little and rest, dear. 
The Doctor will make his visit imme- 
diately, and then we can ask him 
whether it would be dangerous. He’s 
a good-natured little creature—poor 
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old Buddle, andI am certain if it can 
safely be, he won’t prevent it.” 

“Where is he, darling—where is 
Stanley ?” 

So Dorcas described as well as she 
could. 

“Oh, poor Stanley. Oh, Stanley— 
poor Stanley,” gasped Rachel, with 
white lips. ‘‘ You have no idea, Dor- 
cas—no one can—how terrific it is. 
Oh, poor Stanley—poor Stanley.” 

a Pink this water, darling; you 
must not be so excited.” 

“Dorcas, say what the Doctor may, 
see him I must.” 

“There is time to think of that, 
darling.” 

“Has he spoken to any one ?” 

“Very little, I believe. He whis- 

rs a few words now and then— 
that is all.” 

- mg | to Chelford — nothing 
particular, I mean ?” 

“ No—nothing—at least that I 
have heard of.” 

“Did he wish to see no one ?” 

“ No one, dear.” 

Not poor William Wylder ?” 

“No, dear. I don’t suppose he 


cares more for a clergyman than for 
any other man; none of his family 


ever did, when they came to lie on a 
bed of sickness, or of death either.” 

“No, no,” said Rachel, wildly; “I 
did not mean to pray. I was not 
thinking of that; but William Wyl- 
der was different; and he did not 
mention me either ¢” 

Dorcas shook her head. 

“T knew it,” continued Rachel, 
with a kind of shudder. “ And tell 
me, Dorcas, does he know that he is 
in danger—such imminent danger !” 

“That I cannot say, Rachel, dear. I 
don’t believe doctors like to tell their 
patients so.” 

There was a silence of some mi- 
nutes, and Rachel, clasping her hands 
in an agony, said— 

“Oh, yes—he’s gone—he’s certain- 
ly gone; and I remain alone with 
that dreadful secret.” 

“Please, Miss Brandon, the Doctor’s 
down stairs with Captain Lake,” said 
the maid, opening the door. 

“Ts Lord Chelford with him ?”’ 

“Yes, Miss, please.” 

“Then, tell him I will be so ob- 
liged if he will come here for a mo- 
ment, when the Doctor is gone; and 
ask the Doctor now, from me, how he 
thinks Captain Lake,” 
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In a little while the maid returned ; 
Captain Lake was not so low, and 
rather better than this morning, the 
Doctor said; and Rachel raised her 
eyes, and whispered an agitated 
thanksgiving. 

“Was Lord Chelford coming?” 

“ His Lordship had left the room 
when she returned, and Mr. Larcom 
said he was with Lawyer Larkin in 
the library.” 

“Mr. Larkin can wait. Tell Lord 
Chelford I wish very much to see 
him here.” 

So away went the maid again. A 
message in that great house was a 
i and there was a little space 
before they heard a knock at the 
door of Dorcas’s pretty room, and 
Lord Chelford, duly invited, came in. 

Lord Chelford was surprised to see 
Rachel, and held. her hand longer 
than usual, while he congratulated 
her on the more favourable opinion 
of the physician this afternoon ; and 
then he gave them, as fully and ex- 
actly as he could, all the lights emit- 
ted by Doctor Buddle, and endea- 
voured to give his narrative as cheer- 
ful and confident an air as he could. 

Then, at length, he recollected 
that Mr. Larkin was waiting in the 
study. He had hada letter, he men- 
tioned, from that strange creature, 
Mark Wylder, enclosing one for Lake, 
which of course it was idle to think 
of giving him at present. 

“He writes from Paris, but, as 
usual, with no address; and he as- 
sumes that Lake and I have acceded 
to his last request, and consented to 
act as trustees to receive and fund his 
money, which I assuredly will not 
do; and Mr. Larkin tells me that 
Lake does not like it either ; and his 
letter contains some other directions, 
and possibly that to Lake is more ex- 
plicit.” 

“ But these letters,” said Miss Lake, 
looking up unexpectedly, with an odd 
expression in her pale face, “ must 
positively not be acted upon.” 

Lord Chelford looked very much 
surprised, and Dorcas, too, in her own 
way. Rachel looked for a moment 
bewildered from one to the other, and 
then added hastily— 

“At least until Stanley has re- 
covered.” 

“ No, certainly; until then we can’t 
know what the letter to Stanley pro- 
poses; and not even then, ess 
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Stanley chooses to advise with me, 
which, to say truth, on this subject, I 
do not desire.” 

“Do you think, Lord Chelford— 
pray do not shrink from speaking 
plainly—that poor Stanley will re- 
cover?” asked Miss Lake, very sud- 


denly. 7 

Lord Chelford looked down for a 
moment, and then, after a little pause, 
he said— 

“Tt is a very severe wound, and 
very dangerous, the Doctor says; and 
although I do not think we need de- 
spond, yet we must feel that his 
recovery is very uncertain.” 

“Tf Stanley does not recover; if he 
dies,” and Miss Lake pressed her hand 
to her side and groaned, “then I can 
tell you a great deal about Mark 
Wylder, and how to end your per- 
plexity—now I cannot.” 

Lord Chelford looked at her much 
surprised, and with an expression at 
once perplexed and pained. 

“ Where did the letter you speak of 
come from?” inquired Miss Lake. 

“From Paris,” answered he. 

“Yes, I forgot you said so. And 
what was the address of the one be- 
fore it?” 

“ Boulogne.” 

“And then there was one from 
Brighton.” 

oa 

“ And he was seen there?” 

“ Yes.” 

* When was that?” asked Rachel, 
gazing on him with a look of fear and 
pain. 

“ About six weeks ago,” answered 
Lord Chelford. 

“Yes,” said Rachel, abstractedly, 
and with compressed lips, and dark- 
ened brow, she turned her glance 
from one side of the room to the 
other. 

“ Yes, Stanley was away then.” 

Then there was a pause which nei- 
ther Chelford nor Miss Brandon in- 
terrupted. 

“Tt makes me feel as if there were 
no reality on earth, and sometimes I 
almost suspect my reason.” 

“Yet,” said Chelford, “it does not, 
after all, appear so very strange that 
he should visit Brighton ; does it ?” 

“No, of course. But who saw 
him ?” 

“Your brother saw him—poor 
Lake. He was with him, Larkin tells 
me, for two days, I think; but he 
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bound him under a promise of se- 
crecy.” 

“lesen, else, beside Stanley?” 

“Oh, Sir Julius Hockley.” 

“ At Brighton, only six weeks ago! 
—the last letter from Paris ?” 

And there was another pause. 

“T can’t in the least understand it; 
but. it must be abominable wicked- 
ness,’ said Rachel, with a ghastly 
stare. 

“T shall be able to give you the 
key to all this, if Stanley dies; and 
you will then be able to discover what 
quite passes my powers of conjecture, 
and to track the conspirators to the 
citadel of their labyrinth. I am be- 
wildered; I can’t explain what has 
happened ; it is quite incredible, and 
like a dreadful dream ; and I must 
speak a few words to Stanley ; for if 
he is to die of this wound, he has an 
awful duty to perform first, and may 
have but little time to do it in.” 

Doreas was gazing gloomily at 
Rachel Lake, as she spoke, and Chel- 
ford was looking down—a little em- 
barrassed, it might be, but attentive. 

“Tam sure,” said Rachel, suddenly, 
“T must appear very absurd and un- 
intelligible; and I beg your pardon, 
and yours, Dorcas, for this wild talk, 
so oracular is not it ?” 

Chelford smiled, but not an easy or 
quite pleasant smile. 

uite forgot Mr. Larkin,” said 
he ; “1 left him in the library, and I 
am so very glad we have had a plea- 
santer report upon poor Lake this 
evening? and I am sure we shall all 
feel more comfortable on seeing Sir 
FrancisSeddley. He is such anadmir- 
able surgeon; and I feel sure he'll 
strike out something for our poor 
patient. I’ve known him hit upon 
such original expedients, and make 
such wonderful successes,” 

So with a kind smile he left the 
room. 

“* Does he really think that Stanley 
will recover ?” said Rachel. 

“T don’t know; I suppose he hopes 
it. I don’t know, Rachel, what to 
think of any one or any thing. 
What wild beasts they are. How 
‘ swift to shed blood,’ as poor William 
Wylder said last Sunday. Have 
you any idea what they quarrelled 
about ?” 

“None in the world. It was that 
— Sir Harry Bracton—was not 
it 1” 
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“Why so odious, Rachel? How 
can you tell which was in the wrong ? 
I only know he seems to be a better 
marksman than your poor brother.” 

Rachel looked at her with some- 
thing of haughty and surprised dis- 
pleasure, but said nothing. 

“You look at me, Radie, as if I 
were a monster—or monstress, I 
should say—whereas I am only a 
Brandon. Don’t you remember how 
our great ancestor, who fought for the 
House of York, changed suddenly to 
Lancaster, and how Sir Richard left 
the King and took part with Crom- 
well, not for any particular advantage, 
I believe, or for any particular rea- 
son even, but for wickedness and 
wounded pride, perhaps.” 

“T don’t quite see your meaning, 
Dorcas. I can’t understand how your 

ride has been hurt; but if Stanley 

ad any, I can well imagine what 
torture it must have endured; 
wretched, wicked, punished fool !” 

“You suspect what they fought 
about, Radie ?” 

Rachel made no answer. 

“You do, Radie, and why do you 
dissemble with me ?” 

“IT don’t dissemble; I don’t care to 
8 ; but if you will have me say so, 

do suspect—I think it must have 
originated in jealousy of you.” 
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** You look, Radie, asif you thought 
I had managed it, whereas I really 
did not care.” 

“T do not understand you, Dorcas; 
but you appear to me very cruel, and 
you smile, as I say so.” 

“T smile, because I sometimes think 
so myself.” 

With a fixed and wrathful stare 
Rachel returned the enigmatical gaze 
of her beautiful cousin. 

“Tf Stanley dies, Dorcas, Sir Harry 
Bracton shall hear of it. Ill lose my 
life, but he shall pay the forfeit of his 
crime.” 

So saying, Rachel left the room, 
and gliding through passages, and 
down stairs, pale and speechless as a 
ghost, she knocked at Stanley’s door. 
The old woman opened it. 

“Ah, Dorothy! I’m so glad to see 
you here ;’ and she put a present in 
her hard, crumpled hand. 

“Oh, no, Miss,” whispered old Do- 
rothy, deprecating. 

“Don’t say a word—you must, 
Dorothy—it is a very troublesome 
post—and don’t say a word about it ; 
but tell me, is he asleep ?” 

“No, Miss. Many thanks, Miss 
Rachel.” 

So, noiselessly, Rachel Lake, with- 
out more parley, stepped intothe room, 
and closed the door. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


IN WHICH MISS LAKE SEES HER BROTHER. 


Opentne from this chamber there 
was a small room—a store-room in 
oki times; you could still read “rasp- 
berry,” “currant,” and soforth, in red 
chalk between the dusty shelves. 

“Dorothy, like a good creature, 
you will stay there for a minute or 
two. I have a few private words 
about family matters to say to my 
poor brother.” 

Rachel was one of those persons 
whom it is hard to resist, and before 
whom feebler wills succumb help- 
lessly. Dorothy did as she was bid, 
and closed the closet door, and Rachel 
Lake stood, with a beating heart, and 
a kind of chill stealing over her, by 
her brother’s bed. 

The room was not so dark that she 
could not see distinctly enough. 

There lay her brother, such as he 
was—still her brother, on the bleak, 


neutral ground between lifeand death. 
His features, peaked and earthy, and 
that look, so new and peculiar, which 
does not savour of life, upon them. 
He did not move, but his strange eyes 
gazed cold and earnest from their 
deep sockets upon her face in awful 
silence. Perhaps he thought he saw 
a phantom. 

“Are you better, dear?” whispered 
Rachel. 

His lips stirred and his throat, but 
he did not speak until a second effort 
brought utterance, and he murmured, 

“Ts that you, Radie ?” 

“Yes, dear. Are you better ?” 

“No. Tm shot. I shall die to- 
night. Is it night yet ?” 

“Don’t despair, Stanley dear. The 
greet London doctor, Sir Francis 

eddley, will be with you early in 


the morning, and Chelford has great 
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confidence in him. I’m sure he will 
relieve you.” 

“This is Brandon?” 
Lake. 

“Yes, dear.” 

She thought he was going to say 
more, but he remained silent, and 
she recollected that he ought not to 
speak, and also that she had that to 
say which must be said. 

Sharp, dark, and strange, lay that 
familiar face upon the white pillow. 
The faintest indication of something 
like a peevish sneer—it might be only 
the lines of pain and fatigue, still it 
had that unpleasant character re- 
mained fixed on its features. 

“Oh, Stanley! you say you think 
you are dying. Wo’nt you send for 
William Wylder and Chelford, and 
tell all you know of Mark ?” 

She saw he was about to say some- 
thing, and she leaned her head near 
his lips, and she heard him whisper— 

“Tt won’t serve Mark.” 

“Tm thinking of you, Stanley— 
I’m thinking of you.” 

To which he said either “Yes” or 
“So.” She could not distinguish. 

“T view it now quite differently. 
You said, you know, in the park, you 
would tell Chelford; and t ink: 
I believe—but I don’t now. I had 
rather you did. Yes, Stanley, I con- 
jure you to tell it all.” 

The cold lips, with the livid halo 
round them, murmured, “Thank 
you.” 

It was a sneer—very shocking just 
then; perhaps; but unquestionably a 
sneer. 

“Poor Stanley!’ she murmured, 
with a kind of agony, looking down 
upon that changed face. ‘One word 
more, Stanley. Remember it’s I—the 
only one on earth who stands near 
you in kindred—your sister, Stanley, 
who implores of you to take this step 
before it is too late; at least to con- 
sider.” 

He said something. She thought 
it was “ll think;’ and then he 
closed his eyes. It was the only mo- 
tion she had observed, his face lay 
just as it had done on the pillow. He 
had not stirred all the time she was 
there; and now that his eyelids 
closed, it seemed to say, our interview 
is over—the curtain has dropped; 
and so understanding it, with one 
look—that awful look that may be 
the last—she glided from the bed-side, 


murmured 
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told old Dorothy that he seemed dis- 
posed to sleep, and left the room. 

There is something awful always 
in the spectacle of such a sick bed as 
that beside which Rachel had just 
stood. But not quite so dreadful is 
the sight as are the imaginings and 
the despair ofabsence. Soreassuringis 
the familiar spectacle of life, even in 
its subsidence, so long as bodily tor- 
ture and mental aberration are ab- 
sent. 

In the meanwhile, on his return to 
the library, Lord Chelford found his 
dowager mother in high chat with 
the attorney, whom she afterwards 
pronounced “a very gentlemanlike 
man for his line of life.” 

The conversation, indeed, was 
chiefly that of Lady Chelford. The 
exemplary attorney contributing, for 
the most part, a polite acquiescence, 
and those reflections which most ap- 
positely pointed the moral of her 
ladyship’s tale, which concerned alto- 
gether the vagaries of Mark Wylder 
—a subject which piqued her curiosity 
and irritated her passions. 

It was a great day for Jos Larkin ; 
for by the time Lord Chelford re- 
turned the old lady had asked him to 
stay for dinner, which he did, not- 
withstanding his morning dress, to 
his great inward satisfaction, because 
he could henceforward mention, “the 
other day, when I dined at Brandon,” 
or “old Lady Chelford assured me. 
when last I dined at Brandon ;” an 
he could more intimately speak of 
“our friends at Brandon,” and “the 
Brandon people,” and, in short, this 
dinner was very serviceable to the 
excellent attorney. 

It was not very amusing this inter- 
change of thoughtand feeling between 
Larkinandthe Dowager, upon a theme 
already so well ventilated as Mark 
Wylder’s absconding, and therefore I 
let it pass. 

After dinner, when the Dowager’s 
place knew her no more, Lord Chel- 
ford resumed his talk with Larkin. 

“T am quite confirmed in the view 
I took at first,” he said. “ Wylder 
has no claim upon me. There are 
others on whom much more naturally 
the care of his money would devolve, 
and I think that my undertaking the 
office he proposes, under his present 
strange circumstances, might appear 
like an acquiescence in the extra- 
ordinary course he has taken, and 
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a sanction generally, of his conduct, 
which I certainly can’t approve. So, 
Mr. Larkin, I have quite made up my 
mind. I have no business under- 
taking this trust, simple as it is. 

“T have only, my Lord, to bow to 
your Lordship’s decision ; at the same 
time I cannot but feel, my Lord, how 
peculiar and painful is the position in 
which it places me. There are rents 
to be received and receipts given, to 
a considerable—I may say, indeed, a 
very large amount ; and my friend 
Lake—Captain Lake—-now unhappily 
in so very precarious a state, appears 
to dislike the office also, and to anti- 
cipate Annoyance, in the event of his 
consenting to act. Altogether, your 
Lordship will perceive that the situa- 
tion is one of considerable, indeed 
very great embarrassment, as respects 
me. There is, however, one satis- 
factory circumstance disclosed in his 
last letter. His return, he says, can- 
not be delayed beyond a very few 
months—perhaps weeks; and he 
states, in his own rough way, that he 
will then ye the motives of his 
conduct to the entire satisfaction of 


all those who are cognizant of the 
measures which he has adopted ; 


(no 
more claret, thanks—no more—a de- 
licious wine)—and he adds, it will 
then be quite understood that he has 
acted neither from caprice, nor from 
any motive other than self-preserva- 
tion. I assure you, my Lord, that is 
the identical phrase he employs— 
self-preservation. I all along sus- 
pected, or rather I mean supposed, 
that Mr. Wylder had been placed in 
this matter under coercion—a—a 
threat.” 

“ A little more wine ?” asked Lord 
Chelford, after another interval. 

“ No—no more, I thank you. Your 
Lordship’s very good, and the wine, I 
may say, excellent—delicious claret ; 
indeed, quite so—ninety shillings a 
dozen, I should venture to say, and 
hardly to be had at that figure; but it 
grows late, I rather think, and the 
trustees of our little Wesleyan chapel 
—we've got a little into debt in that 
quarter, lam sorry to say—and I pro- 
mised to advise with them this even- 
ing at nine o’clock. They have called 
me to counsel more than once, poor 
fellows ; and so, with your Lordship’s 
permission, I'll withdraw.” 

Lord Chelford walked with him to 
the steps. It was a beautiful night— 
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very little moon, but that and the 
stars wonderfully clear and bright, 
and all things looking so soft and 
airy. 

“Try one of these,” said the Peer, 
presenting his cigar case. 

Larkin, with a glow of satisfaction, 
took one of these noble cigars, and 
rolled it in his fingers, and smelt it. 

“ Fragrant—wonderfully fragrant 
he observed, meekly, with a connois- 
seur’s shake of the head. 

The night was altogether so charm- 
ing that Lord Chelford was tempted. 
So he took his cap, and lighted his 
cigar, too, and strolled a little way 
with the attorney. 

He walked under the solemn trees 
—the same under whose airy groining 
Wylder and Lake had walked away 
together on that noteworthy night on 
which Mark had last turned his back 
upon the grand old gables andtwisted 
chimneys of Brandon Hall. 

This way was rather a round, it 
must be confessed, to the Lodge—Jos 
Larkin’s peaceful retreat. But a 
stroll with a lord was worth more 
than that sacrifice, and every incident 
which helped to make a colourable 
case of confidential relations at Bran- 
don—a point in which the good attor- 
ney had been rather weak hitherto— 
was justly prized by that virtuous 
man. 

If the Trustees, Smith the pork- 
butcher, old Captain Snoggles, the 
Town Clerk, and the rest, had to 
wait some twenty minutes in the 
drawing-room at the Lodge, so much 
the better! An apology was, per- 
haps, the best and most modest shape 
into which he could throw the adver- 
tisement of his dinner at Brandon— 
his confidential talk with the proudold 
Dowager, and his after-dinner ramble 
with that rising young peer, Lord 
Chelford. It would lead him grace- 
fully into detail, and altogether the 
idea, the situation, the scene and 
prospect, were so soothing and charm- 
ing, that the good attorney felt a silent 
exaltation as he listened to Lord 
Chelford’s two or three delighted 
sentences upon the illimitable won- 
ders and mysteries glimmering in the 
heavens above them. 

The cigar was delicious, the air 
balmy and pleasant, his digestion 
happy, the society unexceptionably 
aristocratic, a step had just been 
gained, and his consideration in the 
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town and the country round im- 
proved, by the occurrences of the 
evening, and his whole system, in 
consequence, in a state so serene, 
sweet, and satisfactory, that I really 
believe there was genuine moisture in 
his pink, dove-like eyes, as he lifted 
them to the heavens, and murmured, 
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“beautiful, beautiful!’ And he mis- 
took his sensations for a holy rapture 
and silent worship. 

Cigars, like other pleasures, are 
transitory. Lord Chelford threwaway 
his stump, tendered his case again to 
Mr. Larkin, and then took his leave, 
walking slowly homewards. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


CONCERNING THE ATTORNEY'S WALK HOME, AND RELATING HIS ADVENTURES ON THE WAY. 


Mr. Jos LARKIN was now moving 
alone, under the gigantic limbs of 
the Brandon trees. He knew the 
path, as he had boasted to Lord 
Chelford, from his boyhood ; and, as 
he pursued his way, his mind. got 
upon the accustomed groove, and 
amused itself with speculations re- 
specting the vagariesof Mark Wylder. 

“IT wonder what his lordship 
thinks; he was very close—very,” 
ruminated Larkin ; “ no distinct ideas 
about it possibly ; and did not seem 
to wish to lead me to the subject. 
Can he know anything? Eh, can he 

ssibly ? Those high fellows are very 

nowing often—so much on. the turf, 
and all that—very sharp and very 


deep.” 

He was thinking of a certain noble 
lord in difficulties, who had hit a 
client of his rather hard, and whose 
affairs did not reflect much credit 
upon their noble conductor. 

“ Ay, I dare say —deep enough, and 
intimate with the Lakes. He expects 
to be home in two months’ time. 
He's a deep fellow too ; he does not 
like to let people know what he is 
about. I should not be surprised if he 
came to-morrow. Lakeand Lord Chel- 
ford may both know more .than they 
say. Why should they both object 
merely toreceive and fund his money? 
They think he wants to get them into 
some fix, whatever it may be. If 
I’m to conduct his business, I ought 
to know it ; if he keeps a secret from 
me, affecting all his business relations, 
like this, and driving him about the 
world like an absconding bankrupt, 
how can I advise him ?” 

All this drifted slowly through his 
mind, and each suggestion had its 
collateral speculations ; and so it car- 
ried him pleasantly a good way on 
his walk, and he was now in the 
shadow of the dense copsewood that 
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mantles the ravine which debouches 
into Redman’s Dell. 

The pathway was hardly a yard 
wide, and the wood walled it in, 
and overhung it occasionally, in a 
dense and irregular mass. As the 
attorney marched leisurely onward, 
he saw, or fancied that he saw, now 
and then, in uncertain glimpses, 
something white in motion among 
the trees beside him. 

At first he did not mind; but it 
continued, and grew gradually un- 
pleasant. It might bea goat—a white 
goat; but, no, it was too tall for 
that. Had he seen it atall? Ay! 
there it was—no mistake now. A 
poacher may be? But their poachers 
were not of the dangerous sort, and 
there had not been a robber about 
Gylingden within the memory of 
man. Beside, why on earth should 
either show himself in that absurd 
way ? 

He stopped—he listened—hestared 
suspiciously into the profound dark- 
ness. Then he thought he heard 
a rustling of the leaves near him, and 
he hollo'd—* Who’sthere?” But no 
answer came. 

So, taking heart of grace, he 
marched on, still zealously peering 
among the trees, until coming to an 
opening in the pathway, he more dis- 
tinctly saw a tall, white figure stand- 
ing in an ape-like attitude, with its 
arms wide extended, grasping two 
boughs, and stooping, as if peeping 
cautiously at the approaching pedes- 
trian. 

The good attorney drew up, and 
stared at this gray phantasm, saying 
to himself, “yes,” in a sort of quiet 
hiss. 

He stopped in a horror, and as he 
gazed, the figure suddenly drew back 
and (lisappeared. 

“Very pleasant, this! 


, 


said the 
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attorney, after a pause, recovering 
a little. “What on earth can it be?” 

The attorney could not tell which 
way it had gone. He had already 
passed the midway point, where this 
dark path begins to descend through 
the ravine into Redman’s Dell. He 
did not like going forward—but to 
turn back might bring him again 
beside the mysterious figure. And 
though he was not, of course, afraid 
of ghosts, nor in this part of the 
cat of robbers, yet somehow he did 
not know what to make of this gigantic 
gray monkey. 

So, not caring to stay longer, and 
seeing nothing to be gained by turn- 
ing back, the attorney buttoned the 
top button of his coat, and holding 
his head very erect, and placing as 
much as he could of the path between 
himself and the side where the figure 
had disappeared, marched on steadily. 
It was too dark, and the way not 
quite regular enough, to render any 
greater speed practicable. 

From the thicket, as he proceeded, 
he heard a voice—he had often shot 
woodcock in that cover—calling in a 
tone that sounded in his ears like ban- 
ter, “Mark—Mark—Mark—Mark.” 

He stopped, holding his breath, and 
the sound ceased. 

“Well, this certainly is not usual,” 
murmured Mr. Larkin, who was a 
little more perturbed than perhaps he 
quite cared to acknowledge even to 
himself. “Some fellow perhaps watch- 
age a friend—or tricks, maybe.” 

hen the attorney, trying to smile 
in the dark, listened again for a good 
while, but nothing was heard except 
those whisperings of the wind which 
poets speak of. He looked before him 
with his eyebrows screwed, and a 
vain effort to pierce the darkness, and 
the same behind him; and then, after 
another pause, he began uncomfort- 
ably to move down the path once 
more. 

In a short time the same voice, 
with the same uncertain echo among 
the trees, cried faintly, “Mark — 
Mark,” and then a pause ; then again, 
“ Mark—Mark—Mark,” and then it 
grew more distant, and sounded 
among the trees and reverberations of 
the glen like laughter. 

“ Mark—ha—ha—hark—ha—ha— 
ha—hark—Mark — Mark—ha—ha— 
hark !” 2 
“Who's there?’ cried the attorney, 
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in a tone rather ferocious from fright, 
and stamping on the path. But his 
summons and the provocation died 
away together into the profoundest 
silence. 

Mr. Jos Larkin did not repeat his 
challenge. This cry of “Mark!” was 
beginning to connect itself uncom- 
fortably in his mind with his specula- 
tions about his wealthy client, which 
in that solitude and darkness began 
to seem not so entirely pure and dis- 
interested as he was in the habit of 
regarding them, and a sort of wood- 
demon, such as a queer little school- 
fellow used long ago to read a tale 
about in an old German story-book, 
was now dogging his darksome steps, 
and hanging upon his flank with a 
vindictive design. 

Jos Larkin was not given to fancy, 
nor troubled with superstition. His 
religion was of a comfortable, punc- 
tual, business-like cast, which accorded 
with his genius— denied him, indeed, 
some things for which, in truth, he 
had no taste—but in no respect inter- 
fered with his main mission upon 
earth, which was getting money. He 
had found no difficulty hitherto in 
serving Godand Mammon. The joint 
business prospered. Let us suppose 
it was one of those falterings of faith, 
which try the best men, that just now 
made him feel a little queer, and gave 
his thoughts about Mark Wylder, 
now grown habitual, that new and 
ghastly complexion, which made the 
situation so unpleasant. 

He wished himself more than once 
well out of this confounded pass, and 
listened nervously for a good while, 
and stared once more, half frightened, 
in various directions, into the dark- 
ness. 

“Tf I thought there could be any 
thing the least wrong or reprehen- 
sible—we are all fallible—in my al- 
lowing my mind to run so much upon 
my client, I can certainly say I should 
be very far from allowing it—I shall 
certainly consider it—and I may pro- 
mise myself to decide in a Christian 
spirit, and if there be a doubt, to give 
it against myself.” 

This resolution, which was, he trust- 
ed, that of a righteous man, was I am 
afraid the effect rather of fright than 
reflection, and employed in that sense 
somewhat in the manner of an exor- 
cism—whispered rather to the ghost 
than to his couscience. 
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Iam sure Larkin did not himself 
suppose this. On the contrary, he 
really believed, I am convinced, that 
he scouted the ghost, and had merely 
volunteered this salutary self-exami- 
nationas an exercise of conscience. He 
could not, however, have doubted that 
he was very nervous—and that he 
would have given a good deal for the 
companionship even of one of the 
Gylingden shopkeepers, through this 
infested bit of wood. 

Having again addressed himself to 
his journey, he was now approaching 
that part of the path where the trees 
recede a little, leaving a considerable 
space unoccupied at either side of his 
line of march. Here there was faint 
moonlight and starlight, very wel- 
come ; but a little in advance of him, 
where the copsewood closed in again, 
just above those stone steps which 
Lake and his sister Rachel had 
mounted together upon the night of 
the memorable rendezvous, he fancied 
that he again saw the gray figure 
cowering among the foremost stems 
of the wood. 

It was a great shock. He stopped 
short—and as he stared upon the 
object, he felt that electric chill and 
rising of the hair which accompany 
supernatural panic. 

As he gazed, however, it was gone. 
Yes. At all events, he could see it 
no more. Had he seen it then at all? 
He was in such an odd state he could 
not quite trust himself. He looked 
back hesitatingly. But he remem- 
bered how very long and dark the 
path that way was, and how unplea- 
sant his adventures there had been. 
And although there was a chance 
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that the gray monkey was lurking 
somewhere near the path, still there 
was now but a short space between 
him and the broad carriage track 
down Redman’s Dell, and once upon 
that he considered himself almost in 
the street of Gylingden. 

So he made up his mind, and 
marched resolutely onward, and had 
nearly reached that point at which 
the converging screen of thicket again 
overshadows the pathway, when close 
at his side he saw the tall, white figure 
push itself forward among the bran- 
ches, and in a startling under-tone of 
inquiry, like a conspirator challengin 
his brother, a voice—the same whic 
he had so often heard during this 
walk cried over his shoulder. 

“Mark Wylder!” 

Larkin sprung back a pace or two, 
turning his face full upon the chal- 
lenger, who in his turn was perhaps 
affrighted, for the same voice uttered 
a sort of strangled shriek, and he 
heard the branches crack and rustle 
as he pushed his sudden retreat 
through them—leaving the attorney 
more horrified than ever. 

No other sound but the melancholy 
soughing of the night-breeze, and the 
hoarse murmur of the stream rising 
from the stony channel of Rednian’s 
Dell, were now, or during the re- 
mainder of his walk through these 
haunted grounds, again audible. 

So, with rapid strides passing the 
dim gables of Redman’s farm, he at 
length found himself, with a sense of 
indescribable relief, upon the Gyling- 
den road, and could see the twinkling 
lights in the windows of the main 
street. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


IN WHICH SIR FRANCIS SEDLEY MANIPULATES, 


I aM sorry.to say that those excellent 
men, the Trustees of thenew Wesleyan 
Chapel, who were awaiting their legal 
mentor in the snug little drawing- 
room of the Lodge, were disposed to 

ive their talk chiefly to the duel 
Cceeeee Sir Harry Bracton and Cap- 


tain Lake, and to despatch, rather 


hastily in comparison, the fiscal 
troubles of the place of worship, on 
which they had come to confer. 

The bearing of the gentlemen upon 
the grand, and thespecial scandal, vari- 


ous versions of which were current, out 
of which the combat had arisen, the 
substance of all that had been gathered 
from the discourse of old Major Jack- 
son, and gleaned from that of Doctor 
Buddle, together with a vast assort- 
ment of anecdotes, (about a third of 
them tolerably true), about Sir Harry’s 
andCaptainLake’s lifeand adventures, 
were not to be got through as rapidly 
as would have conduced to the inte- 
rests of the chapel. 
There was no opprobrious language 
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vented upon the Ongtein, now in the 
jaws of death, but the Trustees were 
at no pains to conceal their conviction 
that in changing his state the Captain 
was not likely toimprove his condition. 

At about two o'clock Buddle was 
called up, and spirited away to Bran- 
don in a dog-cart. A hemorrhage, 
perhaps, a sudden shivering, and in- 
flammation—a sinking, maybe, or 
delirium—some awful change, proba- 
bly—for Buddle did not return. 

Old Major Jackson heard of it, in 
his early walk, at Buddle’s door. He 
had began to grow more hopeful. But 
hearing this he walked home, and 
replaced the dress-coat and silk stock- 
ings he had ventured to remove, 
peomeey, in his valise, which he 
onuckled down and locked—swallowed 
with agitated voracity some fragments 
of breakfast—got on his easy boots 
and gaiters—brushed his best hat, and 
locked it into its leather case—placed 
his rug, great coat, and umbrella, and 
a rough walking-stick for service, 
and a gold-tipped, exquisite slender 
cane, for duty on promenades of 
fashion, neatly on top of his valise, 
and with his old white hat and shoot- 
ing-coat on, looking and whistling 
as much as possible as usual, he 
popped carelessly.into John Hobbs’s 
stable, where he was glad to see three 
horses standing, and he mentally 
chose the black cob for his flight to 
Dollington. 

« 4 Sloodthirsty rascal that Brac- 
ton,” muttered the Major. The ex- 
penses were likely to be awful, and 
some allowance was to be made for 
his state of mind. 

He was under Doctor Buddle’s 
prams and made a flimsy rattle with 
nis thin brass knocker. ‘“ Maybe he 
has returned?’ He did not believe 
it, though. 

Major Jackson was very nervous, 
indeed. The up-trains from Dolling- 
ton were “ few and fur between,” and 
that diddled Crutchleigh would be 
down on him the moment the breath 
was out of poor Lake. It was plain 
yesterday at the sessions—that infer- 
nal woman (his wife) had been at him. 
She hates Bracton like poison, be- 
cause he likes the Brandon people ; 
and by Jove, he’ll have up every soul 
concerned. The devil and his wife 
I call them. If poor Lake goes off 
anywhere between eleven and four 
o’clock, ’'m nabbed, by George !” 
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The door was opened. The doctor 
peeped out of his parlour. 

“Well ?” inquired the Major, con- 
foundedly frightened. 

“ Pretty well, thank ye, but awfully 
fagged—up all night, and no use.” 

“How is he?’ asked the Major, 
with a dreadful qualm of dismay. 

“Same as yesterday—no change— 
only a little bleeding last night—not 
arterial ; venous, you know—only 
venous.’ 

The Major thought he spoke of the 
goddess, and though he did not well 
comprehend, said he was “ glad of it.” 

“Think he’ll do then ?” 

“He may—very unlikely though. 
A nasty case as you can imagine.” 

“He'll certainly not go, poor fel- 
low, before four o’clock, p.M. I dare say 
—eh ?”’ 

The Major’s soul was at the Dol- 
lington station, and was regulating 
poor Lake’s departure by Bradshaw’s 
Guide. 

“Who knows? We expect Sir 
Francis this morning. Glad to have 
a share of the responsibility off my 
shoulders, I can tell you. Come in 
and have a chop, will you ?” 

“No, thank you, ve had my 
breakfast.” 

“You have, have you? Well I 
haven’t,”. cried the Doctor, with an 
agreeablechuckle, shaking the Major’s 
hand, and disappearing again in his 
parlour. 

I found in my lodgings in London, 
on my return from Downester, some 
two months later, a copy of the county 
paper of this date, with a cross 
scrawled beside the piece of intelli- 
gence which follows. I knew that 
tremulous cross. It was traced by the 
hand of poor old Miss Kybes—with 
her many faults always kind to me. 
It bore the Brandon postmark, and 
altogether had the impress of authen- 
ticity. It said— 

““We have much pleasure in stating 
that the severe injury sustained four 
days since by Captain Stanley Lake, 
at the time a visitor at the Lodge, 
the picturesque residence of Josiah 
Larkin, Esq., in the vicinity of Gy- 
lingden, is not likely to prove so diffi- 
cult of treatment or so imminently 
dangerous as was at first apprehended. 
The gallant gentleman was removed 
from the scene of his misadventure, 
to Brandon Hall, close to which the 
accident occurred, and at which 
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mansion his noble relatives, Lord 
Chelford and the Dowager Lady 
Chelford are at present staying on a 
visit. Sir Francis Sedley came down 
express from London, and assisted by 
our skilful county practitioner, Hum- 
phrey Buddle, Esq., M.D., of Gyling- 
den, operated most successfully on 
Saturday last, and we are happy to 
say the gallant patient has since been 
going on as favourably as could pos- 
sibly have been anticipated. Sir 
Francis Sedley returned to London 
on Sunday afternoon.” 

Within a week after the operation, 
Buddle began to talk so confidently 
about his patient, that the funereal 
cloud that overhung Brandon had 
almost totally disappeared, and Major 
Jackson unpacked his portmanteau. 

About a week after the “accident” 
there came one of Mark Wylder’s 
strange letters to Mr. Jos Larkin. 
This time it was from Marseilles, and 
bore date the 27th November. It 


was much the longest he had yet 
received, and was in the nature of a 
despatch, rather than of those short 
notes in which he had hitherto, for 
the most part, communicated. 


Like the rest of his letters it was 
odd, but written, asit seemed, in better 
spirits. 


“DEAR LARKIN—You will be sur- 
prised to find me in this port, but I 
think my secret cruise is nearly over 
now, aa will say the plan wasa 
masterstroke, and well executed by 
a poor devil, with nobody to advise 
him. Iam coiling such a web round 
them, and making it fast, as you may 
see a spider, first to this point and 
then to the other, that I won’t leave 
my persecutors one solitary chance of 
escape. Ill draw it quietly round and 
round—closer and closer—till they 
can neither blow nor budge, and then 
up to the yardarm they go, with what 
breath is left in them. You don’t 
know yet how I am dodging, or ee 
my measures are taken; but Til 
shorten your long face a good inch 
with a genuine broad grin when you 
learn how it all was. I may see you 
to tell the story in four weeks’ time ; 
but keep this close ;—don’t mention 
where I write from, nor even so much 
as my name. I have reasons for 
everything, which you may guess, I 
dare say, being a sharp chap ; and it 
is not for nothing, be very sure, that 
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I am running this queer rig, masque- 
rading, hiding, and dodging, like a 
runaway forger, which is not pleasant 
any way, and if you doubt it only try ; 
but needs must when the old boy 
drives. He is a clever fellow, no 
doubt, but has been sometimes out- 
witted before now. You must ar- 
range about Chelford and Lake. I 
don’t know where Lake is staying. 
I don’t suppose at Brandon; but he 
won’t stay in the country nor spend 
his money to please you or I. There- 
fore you must have him at your 
house—be sure—and I will square it 
with you; I think three pounds a- 
week ought to do it very handsome ; 
don’t be a muff and give him expen- 
sive wines—a pint of sherry is plenty 
between you ; and when he dines 
at his club half-a-pint does him, J 
know; but if he costs you more, I 
hereby promise to pay it. Won't that 
do? Well, about Chelford; I have 
been thinking he takes airs, and 
maybe he is on his high-horse about 
that awkward business about Miss 
Brandon. But there is no reason 
why Captain Lake should object. He 
has only to hand you a receipt in my 
name for the amount of cheques you 
may give him, and to lodge a portion 
of it where I told him, and the rest 
to buy consols, and I suppose he will 
expect payment for his no-trouble ; 
every fellow, particularly these gen- 
tlemanlike fellows, they have a pluck 
at you when they can. If he is at 
that, give him at the rate of a hun- 
dred a-year, or a hundred and fifty if 
you think he won’t do for less ; though 
£100 ought to be a good deal to Lake; 
and tell him I have a promise of the 
adjutancy of the county militia, if he 
likes that; and I am sure of a seat in 
parliament either for the county or 
for Dollington as you know, and can 
do better for him then; and I rely 
on you, one way or another, to make 
him undertake it. And now for my- 
self ; I think my vexation is very 
near ended; I have not fired ~ gun 
yet, and they little think what a 
raking broadside [ll give them. Any 
of the county people you meet, tell 
them I’m making a little excursion 
on the Continent; and if they go to 
yey you may say the places 

have been at; don’t let anyone 
know more. I wish there was any 
way of stopping that old she”’—(it 
looked like dragon or devil—but was 
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traced over with a cloud of flourishes, 
and only “Lady Chelford’s mouth” 
was left untouched). “ Don’t expect 
to hear from me so long a yarn for 
some time again; and don’t write— 
I don’t stay long anywhere, and don’t 
carry my own name—and never ask 
for letters at the post; I’ve a good 
glass, and cansee pretty far, and make 
a fair guess enough what's going on 
ibeasll the enemy. 
“T remain always, 
“ Dear Larkin, 
“ Ever yours truly, 
“Mark WYLDER.” 


“ He hardly trusts Lake more than 
he does me, I presume,” murmured 
Mr. Larkin, elevating his tall bald 
head with an offended and superci- 
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lious air; and letting the thin, open 
letter fall, or rather throwing it with 
a slight whisk, upon the table. 

““ No, I take leave to think he cer- 
tainly does not. Lake has got private 
directions about the disposition of a 
portion of the money. Of course if 
there are persons to be dealt with 
who are not pleasantly approachable 
by respectable svehneleai people— 
in fact it would not suit me. It is 
really ratheracompliment,and relieves 
me of the unpleasant necessity of 
saying—no.” 

Yet Mr. Larkin was very sore, and 
curious, and in a measure, hated both 
Lake and Wylder for their secret 
confidences, and was more than ever 
resolved to get at the heart of Mark’s 
mystery. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


A PARAGRAPH IN THE COUNTY PAPER. 


Tue nature of his injury considered, 
Captain Lake recovered with wonder- 
ful regularity and rapidity. In four 
weeks he was out, rather pale and 
languid, but still able to walk with- 
out difficulty, leaning on a stick, for 
ten or fifteen minutes at atime. In 
another fortnight he had made an- 
other great advance, had thrown 
away his crutch-handled stick, and 
recovered flesh and vigour. In a 
fortnight more he had grown quite 
like himself again; and in a very 
few weeks more, I read in the same 
county paper, transmitted to me by 
the same fair hands, but this time 
not with a cross, but three distinct 
notes of admiration standing tremu- 
lously at the margin of the paragraph, 
the following to me for a time in- 
credible, and very nearly to this day 
amazing, announcement :— 


“MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 


“The auspicious event so interest- 
ing to our county, which we have 
this day to announce, though for 
some time upon the tapis, has been 
attended with as little publicity as 

ossible. The contemplated union 

tween Captain Stanley Lake, late 
of the Guards, sole surviving son of 
the late General Williams Stanley 
Stanley-Lake, of Plasrhwyn, and the 
beautiful and accomplished Miss 
Brandon, of Brandon Hall, in this 


county, was celebrated in the ances- 
tral chapel of Brandon, situated with- 
in the manorial boundaries, in the 
immediate vicinity of the town of 
Gylingden, on yesterday. Although 
the marriage was understood to be 
strictly private—none but the imme- 
diate relations of the bride and bride- 
groom being present—the bells of 
Gylingden rang out merry peals 
throughout the day, and the town 
was tastefully decorated with flags, 
and brilliantly illuminated at night. 

“A deputation of the tenantry of the 
Gylingden and the Longmoor estates, 
together with those of the Brandon 
estate, went in procession to Brandon 
Hall in the afternoon, and read a well- 
conceived and affectionate address, 
which was responded to in appropri- 
ate terms by Captain Lake, who re- 
ceived them, with his beautiful bride 
at his side, in the great gallery—per- 
ate the noblest apartment in that 
noble ancestral mansion. The ten- 
antry were afterwards handsomely 
entertained under the immediate di- 
rection of Josiah Larkin, Esq., of 
the Lodge, the respected manager of 
the Brandon estates, at the Brandon 
Arms, in the town of Gylingden. It 
is understood that the great territo- 
rial influence of the Brandon family 
will obtain a considerable accession 
in the estates of the bridegroom in 
the south of England.” 
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There was some more which I 
need not copy, being very like what 
we usually see on such occasions. 

I read this piece of intelligence 
half a dozen times over during break- 
fast. “ How that beautiful girl has 
thrown herself away!” I thought. 
“Surely the Chelfords, who have an 
influence there, ought to have exerted 
it to prevent her doing any thing so 
mad. His estates in the south of 
England indeed! Why, he can’t have 
£300 a year clear from that little 
property in Devon. He is such a 
liar; and so absurd, as if he could 
succeed in deceiving any one upon 
the subject.” 

So I read the paragraph over again, 
and laid down the paper, simply say- 
ing, “ Well, certainly, that is disgust- 
ing !” 

I had heard of his duel. It was 
also said that it had in some way had 
reference to Miss Brandon. But this 
was the only rumoured incident which 
would at all have prepared one for 
the occurrence. I tried to recollect 
any thing particular in his manner— 
there was nothing; and she_posi- 
tively seemed to dislike him. I had 
been utterly mystified, and so, I pre- 
sume, had all the other lookers-on. 

Well! after all, ’twas no particular 
business of mine. 

At the Club, I saw it in the Yorn- 
ing Post; and an hour after, old Joe 
Gabloss, that prosy Argus who knows 
every thing, recounted the details 
with patient precision, and in legal 
phrase, “put in” letters from two or 
three country houses proving his 
statement. 

So there was no doubting it longer; 
and Captain Stanley Lake, late of 
Her Majesty's ——— Regiment of 
Guards, idler, scamp, coxcomb, and 
the beautiful Dorcas Brandon, heiress 
of Brandon, were man and wife. 

I wrote to my fair friend, Miss 
Kybes, and had an answer confirming, 
if that were needed, the public an- 
nouncement, and mentioning enigma- 
tically, that it had caused “a great 
deal of conversation.” 

The posture of affairs in the small 
world of Gylingden, except in the 
matter of the alliance just referred to, 
was not much changed. 

Since the voluminous despatch 
from Marseilles, promising his return 
so soon, not a line had been received 
from Mark Wylder. He might arrive 
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any day or night. He might possibly 
have received some unexpected check 
—if not checkmate, in that dark 
and deep game on which he seemed 
to have staked so awfully. Mr. Jog 
Larkin sometimes thought one thing, 
sometimes another. 

In the meantime, Captain Lake 
accepted the trust. . Larkin at times 
thought there was a constant and 
secret correspondence going on be- 
tween him and Mark Wylder, and 
that he was his agent in adjusting 
some complicated and villanous piece 
of diplomacy by means of the fund— 
secret-service money—which Mark 
had placed at his disposal. 

He, Mr. Larkin, was treated like a 
child in this matter, and his advice 
never so much as asked, nor his pro- 
fessional honour accredited by the 
smallest act of confidence. 

Sometimes his suspicions took a 
different turn, and he thought that 
Lake might be one of those “perse- 
cutors” of whom Mark spoke with 
such mysterious hatred ; and that the 
topic of their correspondence was, 
perhaps, some compromise, the sub- 
ject or the terms of which would not 
year the light. 

Lake certainly made two visits to 
London, one of them of a week’s du- 
ration. The attorney being a sharp, 
long-headed fellow, who knew very 
well what business was, knew per- 
fectly well, too, that two or three short 
letters might have settled any legiti- 
mate business which his gallant friend 
had in the capital. 

But Lake was now married, and 
under the incantation whistled over 
him by the toothless Archdeacon of 
Munchelbury had sprung up into a 
county magnate, and was worth cul- 
tivating, and to be treated tenderly. 

So the attorney’s business was to 
smile and watch—to watch, and, of 
course, to pray as heretofore—but 
specially to watch. He himself hardly 
knew all that was passing in his own 
brain. There are operations of phy- 
sical nature which go on actively 
without your being aware of them ; 
and the moral respiration, circulation, 
insensible perspiration, and all the 
rest of that peculiar moral systein 
which exhibited its type in Jos Lar- 
kin, proceeded automatically in the 
immortal structure of that gentleman. 

Being very gentlemanlike in exter- 
nals, with a certain grace, amounting 
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very nearly to elegance, and having 
applied himself diligently to please 
the county people, that proud frater- 
nity, remembering his father’s estates, 
condoned his poverty, and took him 
by the hand, and lifted him into their 
superb, though not very entertaining 
order. 

There were solemn festivities at 
Brandon, and festive solemnities at 
the principal county houses in re- 
turn. Though not much of a sports- 
man, Lake lent himself handsomely 
to all the sporting proceedings of the 
county, and subscribed in a way wor- 
thy of the old renown of Brandon 
Hall to all sorts of charities and galas. 
So he was getting on very pleasantly 
with his new neighbours, and was 
likely to stand very fairly in that 
dull, but not unfriendly society. 

About three weeks after this great 
county marriage there arrived, this 
time from Frankfort, a sharp letter, 
addressed to Jos Larkin, Esq. It 
said— 


“My pEAR Si1r,—I think I have 
reason to complain. I have just seen 
by accident the announcement of the 
marriage at Brandon. I think asmy 
friend, and a friend to the Brandon 
family, you ought to have done some- 
thing to delay, if you could not stop 
it. Of course, you had the settle- 
ments, and devil’s in it if you could 
not have beat about a while—it was 
notso quick with me—and not doubled 
the point in a single tack ; and you 
know the beggar has next to nothing. 
Any way, it was your duty to have 
printed some notice that the thing 
was thought of. If you had put it 
like a bit of news, in Galignani, I 
would have seen it, and known what 
to do. Well, that ship’s blew up. 
But I won't let all go. The cur will 
begin to try for the county or for 
Dollington ; you must quietly stop 
that, mind ; and if he persists, just 
you putan advertisement in Galignant 
saying, Mr. Smith will take notice, 
that the other party is desirous to 
purchase, and becoming very pressing. 
Just you hoist that signal, and some- 
body will bear down, and blaze into 
him at all hazards—you’ll see how. 
Things have not gone quite smooth 
with me since ; but it won’t be long 
till I run up my flag again, and take 
the command. Be perfectly civil with 
Stanley Lake till I come on board— 
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that is indispensable; and keep this 
letter as close from every eye as sealed 
orders. You may want a trifle to 
baulk §. L.’s_ electioneering, and 
there’s an order on Lake for £200. 
Don’t trifle about the county and 
borough. He must have no footing 
in either till I return. 
“Yours, dear Larkin, 

“Very truly, 

“(but look after my business better), 
“M. WYLDER.” 


The order on Lake, a little note, 
was enclosed :— 


“ Dear Lake,—I wish you joy, and 
all the good wishes going, as I could 
not make the prize myself. 

“Be so good to hand my lawyer, 
Mr. Jos Larkin, of the Lodge, Gyling- 
den, £200 sterling, on my account. 

“ Yours, dear Lake, 
“ Very faithfully, 
(£200) “ M. WYLDER. 
“93rd Feby., &c., &e.” 


When Jos Larkin presented this 
little order, it was in the handsome 
square room in which Captain Lake 
transacted business—a lofty apart- 
ment, wainscotted in carved oak, and 
with a great stone mantelpiece, with 
the Wylder arms, projecting in bold 
relief, in the centre, and a florid scroll, 
with “RESURGAN,” standing forth 
as sharp as the day it was chiselled, 
three hundred years before. 

There was some other business— 
Brandon business—to be talked over 
first ; and that exhausted, Mr. Larkin 
sat, as usual, with one long thigh 
crossed upon the other—his arm 
thrown over the back of his chair, 
and his tall, bald head a little back, 
and his small, mild eyes twinkling 
through their pink lids on the enig- 
matical captain, who had entered 
upon the march of ambition in a 
spirit so audacious and conquering. 

“T had a line from Mr. Mark 
Wylder yesterday afternoon, as usual 
without any address but the post- 
mark ;” and good Mr. Larkin laughed 
a mild, little patient laugh, and lifted 
his open hand, and shook his head. 
“Tt really is growing too absurd—a 
mere order upon you to hand me 
£200. How i'm to dispose of it, I 
have not the faintest notion.” 

And he laughed again ; at the same 
time he gracefully poked the little 
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note, between two fingers, to Captain 
Lake, who glanced full on him, for a 
second, as he took it. 

“And how is Mark?’ inquired 
Lake, with his odd, sly smile, as he 
scrawled a little endorsement on the 
order. “Dees he say anything?” 

“No; absolutely nothing—he’s a 
very strange client!” said Larkin, 
laughing again. “There can be no 
objection, of course, to your reading 
it; and he thinks—he thinks—he’l 
be here soon—again——oh, here it is.” 

Mr. Larkin had been fumbling, 
first in his deep waistcoat, and then 
in his breast-pocket, as if for the 
letter, which was locked fast into the 
iron safe, with Chubbs’ patent lock, 
in his office at the Lodge. But it 
would not have done to have had a 
secret from Captain Lake, of Bran- 
don; and therefore his not seeing 
the note was a mere accident. 

“Oh! no—stupid !—that’s Mullett 
and Hock’s. I have not got it with 
me ; but it does not signify, forthere’s 
nothing in it. I hope I shall soon be 
favoured with his directions as to 
what to do with the money. 

“ He’s an odd fellow ; and I don’t 
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know how he feels towards me ; but 
on my part there is no feeling, I do 
assure you, but the natural desire 
to live on the friendly terms which 
our ties of family and our position in 
the county” —— 

Stanley Lake was writing the 
cheque for £200 meanwhile, and 
handed it to Larkin; and as that 
gentleman penned a receipt, the Cap- 
tain continued—his eyes lowered to 
the little vellum-bound book in which 
he was now making an entry :— 

“You have handed me a large 
sum, Mr. Larkin—£3,276 lls. 4d. I 
undertook this, you know, on the 
understanding that it was not to go 
on very long; and I find my own 
business pretty nearly as much as I 
can manage. Is Wylder at all defi- 
nite as to when we may expect his 
return ?” 

“Oh, dear no—quite as usual—he 
expects to be here soon ; but that is 
all. I so wish I had brought his 
= me ; but I’m positive that 
is all.” 

So, this little matter settled, the 
lawyer took his leave. 


CHAPTER XLVIL. 


AN EVIL EYE LOOKS ON THE VICAR, 


THERE were influences of a wholly 
unsuspected kind already gathering 
round the poor Vicar, William Wylder; 
as worlds first begin in thinnest va- 
pour, and whirl themselves in time 
into consistency and form, so do these 
dark machinations, which at times 
gather round unsuspecting mortals as 
points of revolution, begin nebulously 
and intangibly, and grow in volume 
and in density, till a colossal system, 
with its inexorable tendencies and 


forces, crushes into eternal darkness 


the centre it has enveloped. 

Thou shalt not covet; thou shalt 
not cast an eye of desire ; out of the 
heart proceed murders ;—these dread- 
ful realities shape themselves from so 
filmy a medium as thought! 

Ever since his conference with the 
Vicar, good Mr. Larkin had beendimly 
thinking of a thing. The good attor- 
ney’s weakness was money. It wasa 
speck at first; a metaphysical mi- 
croscope of no conceivable power could 
have developed its exact shape and 


colour—a mere speck, floating, as it 
were in a transparent kyst, in his 
soul—a mere germ—by-and-by to be 
an impish embryo, and ripe for action. 
When lust hath conceived it bringeth 
forth sin, and sin when it is finished 
bringeth forth death. 

The Vicar’s troubles grew and ga- 
thered, as such troubles will; and the 
Attorney gave him his advice; and the 
business of the Rev. William Wylder 
gradually came to occupy a good deal 
of his time. Here was a new reason 
for wishing to know really how Mark 
Wylder stood. William had undoubt- 
edly the reversion of the estate ; but 
the Attorney suspected sometimes— 
just from a faint phrase which had 
once escaped Stanley Lake—as the 
likeliest solution, that Mark Wylder 
had made a left-handed marriage 
somehow and somewhere, and that a 
subterranean wife and family would 
emerge at an unlucky moment, and 
squat upon that remainder, and defy 
the world to disturb them. This gave 
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to his plans and dealings in relation 
to the Vicar a character of irresolution 
and caprice foreign to his character, 
which was grim and decided enough 
when his data were clear, and his ob- 
ject in sight. 

William Wylder, meanwhile, was 
troubled, and his mind clouded by 
more sorrows than one. 

Poor William Wylder had those 
special troubles which haunt nervous 
temperaments and speculative minds, 
when under the solemn influence of 
religion. What the great Luther 
called, without describing them, his 
“tribulations” —those dreadful doubts 
and apathies which at times menace 
and darken the radiant fabric of faith, 
and fill the soul with nameless horrors. 
The worst of these is, that unlike other 
troubles, they are not always safely to 
be communicated to those who love 
us best. These terrors and dubitations 
areinfectious. Otherspiritual troubles, 
too, there are; and I suppose our good 
Vicar was not exempt from them any 
more than other Christians. 

The best man, the simplest man 
that ever lived, had his reserves. The 
conscious frailty of mortality owes 
that sad reverence to itself, and to 
the esteem of others. You can’t be 
too frank and humble when you have 
wronged your neighbour ; but keep 
your offences against God to yourself, 
and let your battle with your own 
heart be waged under the eye of Him 
alone. The frankness of the senti- 
mental Jean Jacques Rousseau, and of 
my coarse friend, Mark Wylder, is but 
a damnable form of vicious egotism. 
A miserable sinner have I been, my 
friend, but details profit neither thee 
nor me. The inner man had best be 
known only to himself and his Maker; 
like that good and simple Welsh par- 
son, of Beaumaris, near two hundred 
years ago, who with a sad sort of 
numour, placed for motto under his 
portrait, done in stained glass, nunc 
primum transparut. 

But the spiritual tribulation which 
came and went was probably con- 
nected with the dreadful and inces- 
sant horrors of his money trouble. 
The gigantic Brocken spectre pro- 
jected from himself upon the wide 

orizon of his dim futurity. 

The poor Vicar! He felt his 
powers forsaking him. Hope, the 
life of action, was gone. Despair is 
fatalism, and can’t help itself. The 
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inevitable mountain was always on 
his shoulders. He could not rise—he 
could not stir. He could scarcely 
turn his head and look up beseech- 
ingly from the corners of his eyes. 

hy is that fellow so supine? why 
is his work so ill done, when he ought 
most to exert himself. He disgusts 
the world with his hang-dog looks. 
Alas! with the need for action, the 
power of action is gone. Despair— 
distraction —the Furies sit with him. 
Stunned, stupid, and wild—always 
agitated—it is not easy to compose his 
sermons as finely as heretofore. He 
is always jotting down little sums in 
addition and subtraction. The cares 
of the world—the miseries of what 
the world calls “difficulties” and a 
“‘struggle”—these were for the poor 
Vicar ;—the worst torture, for aught 
we know, which an average soul out 
of hell can endure. Other sorrows 
bear healing on their wings ;—this 
one is the Promethean vulture. Itis 
a falling into the hands of men, not 
of God. The worst is, that its ten- 
dencies are so godless. It makes 
men bitter; its promptings are blas- 
phemous. Wherefore, He who knew 
all things, in describing the thorns 
which choke the word, places the 
cares of this world jirst, and after 
them the deceitfulness of riches and 
the lusts of other things. So if 
money is a root of evil, the want of 
it, with debt, is root, and stem, and 
branches. 

But all human pain has its intervals 
of relief. The pain is suspended, and 
the system recruits itself to endure 
the coming paroxysm. An hour of 
illusion—an hour of sleep—an hour’s 
respite of any sort, to six hours of 
pain—-and so the.soul, in anguish, 
finds strength for its long labour, ab- 
ridged by neither death nor madness. 

The Vicar, with his little boy, Fairy, 
by the hand, used twice, at least, in 
the week to make, sometimes an 
hour’s, sometimes only half an hour’s, 
visit at Redman’s Farm. Poor Rachel 
Lake made old Tamar sit at her 
worsteds in the window of the little 
drawing-room while these conversa- 
tions proceeded. The young lady was 
so intelligent that William Wylder 
was obliged to exert himself in con- 
troversy with her eloquent despair ; 
and this combat with the doubts and 
terrors of a mind of much more than 
ordinary vigour and resource, though 
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altogether feminine, compelled him 
to bestir himself, and so, for the 
time, found entire occupation for his 
mind ; and thus memory and forecast, 
and suspense, were superseded, for the 
moment, by absorbing mental action. 

Rachel’s position had not been 
altered by her brother’s marriage. 
Dorcas had urged her earnestly to 
give up Redman’s Farm, and take up 
her abode permanently at Brandon. 
This kindness, however, she declined. 
She was grateful, but no, nothing 
could move her. The truth was, she 
recoiled from it with a species of 
horror. 

The marriage had been, after all, 
as great a surprise to Rachel as to 
any of the Gylingden gossips. Dorcas, 
knowing how Rachel thought upon 
it, had grown reserved and impene- 
trable upon the subject ; indeed, at 
one time, I think, she had half made 
up her mind to fight the old battle 
over again and resolutely exorcise this 
fatal passion. She had certainly mys- 
tified Rachel, perhaps was mystifying 
herself. 

Rachel grew more sad and strange 
than ever after this marriage. I think 
that Stanley was right, and that living 
in that-solitary and darksome del 
helped to make her hypochondriac. 

ne evening Stanley Lake stood at 
her door. 

“Twas just thinking, dear Radie,” 
he said in his sweet low tones, but 
which to her ear always bore a sus- 
picion of mockery in them, “how 
yretty you contrive to make this green 
fittle garden at all times of the year— 
you have such lots of those ever- 
greens, and ivy, and those odd flowers.” 

“They call them itmmortelles in 
France,” said Rachel, in a cold strange 
tone, “and make chaplets of them 
to lay upon the coffin-lids and the 
graves.” 

“Ah, yes, to be sure, I have seen 
them there and in Pere La Chaise— 
so they do; they have them in all 
the cemeteries—I forgot that. How 
cheerful ; how very sensible. Don’t 
you think it would be a good plan to 
stick up a death’s head and cross- 
bones here and there, and to split up 
old coffin-lids for your setting-sticks, 
and get old Mowlders, the sexton, to 
bury your roots, and cover them in 
with a “dust to dust,” and soforth, 
and plant a yew tree in the middle, 
and stick those bits of painted board, 
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that look so woefully like gravestones, 
all round it, and then let old Tamar 
prowl about for a ghost. I assure 
you, Radie, I think you, all to nothing, 
the perversest fool i ever encountered 
or heard of in the course of my life.” 

“Well, Stanley, suppose you do, 
Ill not dispute it. Perhaps you are 
right,” said Rachel, still standing at 
the door of her little porch. 

“ Perhaps,” he repeated with a 
sneer ; “I venture tosay, most positive- 
ly, I can’t conceive any sane reason 
for your refusing Dorcas’s entreaty to 
live with us at Brandon, and leave 
this triste, and unwholesome, and 
everyway objectionable place.” 

** She was very kind, but I can’t do 
it »” 


“Yes, you can’t do it, simply be- 
cause it would be precisely the most 
sensible, prudent, and comfortable 
arrangement you could possibly make ; 
you won't do it—but you can and 
will practise all the airs and fooleries 
of abad melodrama. You have suc- 
ceeded already in filling Dorcas’s 
mind with surmise and speculation, 
and do youthink the Gylingden people 
are either blind or dumb? You are 
taking, I’ve told you again and again, 
the very way to excite attention and 
gossip. What good can it possibly do 
you? You'll not believe until it hap- 
pens, and when it does, you’d give 

our eyes you could undoit. Itis so 
ike you.” 

“T have said how very kind I 
thought it of Dorcas to propose it 
I can’t explain to her all my reasons 
for declining ; and to you I need not. 
But I cannot overcome my repug- 
nance—and I won’t try.” 

“T wonder,” said Stanley, with a 
sly look of inquiry, “that you who 
read the Bible—and a very good 
book it is, no doubt—and believe in 
all sorts of things” 

“That will do, Stanley. I’m not so 
weak as you suppose.” 

“You know, Radie, I’m a Sadducee, 
and that sort of thing does not trouble 
me the least in the world. It is a 
little cold here. May we go into the 
drawing-room? You can’t think how 
I hate this —— house. We are al- 
ways unpleasant in it.” 

This auspicious remark he made 
taking off his hat, and placing it and 
his cane on her worktable. 

But this was not a tempestuous 
conference by any means. I don’t 
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know precisely what they talked 
about. I think it was probably the 
tna and cons of that migration to 

randon, against which Rachel had 
pronounced so firmly. 

“T can’t do it, Stanley. My mo- 
tives are unintelligible to you, I 
know, and you think me obstinate 
and stupid ; but, be I what I may, 
my objections are insurmountable. 
And does it not strike you that my 
staying here, on the contrary, would 
—would tend to prevent the kind of 
conversation you speak of ?”” 

“Not the least, dear Radie--that 
is, I mean, it could have no possible 
effect, unless the circumstances were 
first supposed, and then it could be 
of no appreciable use. And your way 
of life and your looks—-for both are 
changed—are likely, in a little prating 
village, where every human being is 
watched and discussed incessantly, 
to excite conjecture ; that is all, and 
that is every thing.” 

It had grown dark while Stanley 
sat in the little drawing-room, and 
Rachel stood on her doorstep, and 
saw his figure glide away slowly into 
the thin, white mist and shadow, and 
turn upward, to return to Brandon, 
by that narrow ravine where they 
had held rendezvous with Mark Wy!- 
der, on that ill-omened night when 
trouble began for all. 

To Rachel’s eyes, that disappearing 
form looked like the moping spirit of 
guilt and regret, haunting the scene 
of the irrevocable. 

When Stanley took his leave after 
one of these visits—stolen visits, 
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somehow, they always seemed to her 
—the solitary mistress of Redman’s 
Farm invariably experienced the ner- 
vous reaction which follows the arti- 
ficial calm of suppressed excitement. 
Something of panic or horror, relieved 
sometimes by a gush of tears—some- 
times more slowly and painfully sub- 
siding without that Sobadedl €s- 


~~ 

he went in and shut the door, and 
called Tamar. But Tamar was out 
of the way. She hated that little 
drawing-room in her present mood— 
its associations were odious and even 
ghastly; so she sat herself down by 
the kitchen fire, and placed her pretty 
feet—cold now--upon the high, steel 
fender, and extended her cold hands 
towards the embers, leaning buck in 
her rude chair. 

And so she got the girl to light 
candles, and asked her a great many 
questions, and obliged her, in fact, to 
speak constantly, though she seemed 
to listen but little. And when at last 
the girl herself, growing interested in 
her own narrative about a kidnapper, 
grew voluble and animated, and 
looked round upon the young lady at 
the crisis of the tale, she was sur- 
prised to remark, on a sudden, that 
she was gazing vacantly into the 
bars ; and when Margery, struck by 
her fixed and melancholy counten- 
ance, stopped in the midst of a sen- 
tence, the young lady turned and 
gazed on her wistfully, with large, 
dreamy eyes and pale face, and sighed 
heavily. 


XLVIIL 


IN WHICH OLD TAMAR LIFTS UP HER VOICE IN PROPHECY. 


CERTAINLY Stanley Lake was right 


about Redman’s Dell. Once the sun 
had gone down behind the distant 
hills, it was the darkest, the most 
silent, and the most solitary of nooks. 

It was not, indeed, quite dark yet. 
The upper sky had still a faint gray 
twilight halo, and the stars looked 
wan and faint. But the narrow walk 
that turned from Redman’s Dell was 
always dark in Stanley's memory ; 
and ducees, although they believe 
neither in the resurrection nor the 
judgment, are no more proof than 
other men against the resurrections 


of memory and the penalties of asso- 
ciation and of fear. 

Captain Lake had many things to 
think of. Some pleasant enough as 
he measured pleasure, others trouble- 
some. But as he mounted the stone 
steps that conducted the passenger up 
the steep acclivity to the upper level 
of the dark and narrow mal he was 
pursuing, one great sorrow met him 
and blotted out all the rest. 

Captain Lake knew very well and 
gracefully practised the art of not 
seeing inconvenient acquaintances in 
the street. But here in this narrow 
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way there met him full a hated 
shadow whom he would fain have 
“ cut,” by looking to right or left, or 
up or down, but which was not to 
be evaded—would not only have his 
salutation but his arm, and walked— 
a horror of great darkness, by his 
side—through this solitude. 

Committed to a dreadful game, in 
which the stakes had come to exceed 
anything his wildest fears could have 
anticipated, from which he could not, 
according to his own canons, by any 
imaginable means recede--here was 
the spot where the dreadful battle 
had been joined, and his covenant 
with futurity sealed. 

The young Captain stood for a mo- 
ment still on reaching the upper plat- 
form. A tiny brook that makes its 
way among briars and shingle to the 
more considerable mill-stream of Red- 
man’s Dell, sent up a hoarse babbling 
from the darkness beneath. Why 
exactly he halted there he could not 
have said. He glanced over his 
shoulder down the steps he had just 
scaled. Had there been light his 


pale face would have shown just 


then a malign anxiety, such as the 
face of an ill-conditioned man might 
wear, who apprehends danger of 
treading on a snake. 

He walked on however without 
quickening his pace, waving very 
slightly from side to side his ebony 
walking-cane—thin as a pencil—as 
if it were a wand to beckon away the 
unseen things that haunt the dark- 
ness; and now he came upon the 
wider plateau, from which, the close 
copse receding, admitted something 
more of the light, faint as it was, 
that lingered in the heavens. 

A tall gray stone stands in the cen- 

tre of this space. There had once 
been a boundary and a stile there. 
Stanley knew it very well, and was 
not startled as the attorney was the 
other night when he saw it. As he 
approached this, some one said close 
in his ear-— 
“T beg your pardon, Master Stan- 
ley.” 
He cowered down with a spring, asI 
can fancy a man ducking under a 
round-shot, and glanced speechlessly, 
and still in his attitude of recoil, upon 
the speaker. 

“It’s only me, Master Stanley— 
your poor old Tamar. Don’t 
afraid dear.” 
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“Tm not afraid—woman. Tamar, 
to be sure—why, of course, I know 
ea but what the devil brings you 
1ere ?” he said, with very white lips. 

Tamar was dressed just as she used 
to be when sitting in the open air at 
her knitting, except that over her 
shoulders she had a thin gray shawl. 
On ‘her head was the same close 
linen nightcap, borderless and skull- 
like, and she laid her shrivelled, 
freckled hand upon his arm, and 
looking with an earnest and fearful 
gaze in his face, she said— 

“Tt has been on my mind this 
many a day, to speak to you, Master 
Stanley; but whenever I meant to, 
summatcame over me, and I couldn’t.” 

“ Well, well, well,” said Lake, un- 
easily ; ‘I mean to call to-morrow, or 
next day, or some day soon, at Red- 
man’s Farm. I'll hear it then; this 
is no place, you know, Tamar, to 
talk in; besides I’m pressed for time, 
and can’t stay now to listen.” 

“ There’s no place like this, Master 
Stanley; it’s so awful secret,” she 
said, with her hand still upon his arm. 

“Secret ! why one place is as well 
as another; and what the devil have 
I todo withsecrets? Itell you, Tamar, 
I'm in haste and can’t stay. I won’t 
stay. There !” 

“ Master Stanley, for the love of 
Heaven—you know what I’m going to 
speak of ; my old bones have carried 
me here—’tis years since I walked 
so far—I’d walk till I dropped to 
reach you—but I’d say what’s on my 
mind, ’tis like a message from heaven 
—and I must speak—ay, dear, 
must.” 

“But I say I can’t stay. Who 
made you a prophet? You used not 
to be a fool, Tamar; when I tell you 
I can’t, that’s enough.” 

Tamar did not move her fingers 
from the sleeve of his coat, on which 
they rested, and that thin pressure 
mysteriously detained him. 

“See, Master Stanley, if I don’t 
say it to you, I must to another,” 
she said. 

“You mean to threaten me, wo- 
man,” said he, with a pale, malevolent 
look. 

“Tm threatening nothing but the 
wrath of God, who hears us.” 

“Unless you mean to do me an 
injury, Tamar, I don’t know what 
else you mean,” he answered, in a 
changed tone. 
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“Old Tamar will soon be in her 
coffin, and this night far in the past, 
like many another, and’twill be every- 
thing to you, one day, for weal or 
woe, to hearken to her words now, 
Master Stanley.” 

“Why, Tamar, haven’t I told you 
I'm ready to listen to you. I'll go 
and see you—upon my honour I will 
—to-morrow, or next day, at the Dell ; 
what’s the good of stopping me 
here ?” 

“Because, Master Stanley, some- 
thing told me ’tis the best place ; 
we're quiet, and you’re more like to 
weigh my words here—and you'll be 
alone for a while after you leave me, 
and can ponder my advice as you 
walk home by the path.” 

“Well, whatever it is, I suppose 
it won’t take very long to say—let 
us walk on to the stone there, and 
then Pll stop and hear it—but you 
must not keep me all night,” he said, 
very peevishly. 

It was only twenty steps further 
on, and the woods receded round it, 
so as to ieave an irregular amphi- 
theatre of some sixty yards across ; 
and Captain Lake, glancing from the 
corners of his eyes, this way and that, 
without raising or turning his face, 
stopped listlessly at the time-worn 
white stone, and turning to the old 
crone, who was by his side, he said, 

“Well, then, you have your way; 
but speak low, please, if you have 
anything unpleasant to say.” 

eens laid her hand upon his arm 
again; and the old woman's face 
afforded Stanley Lake no clue to the 
coming theme. Its expression was 
quite as usual—not actually discon- 
tent or peevishness, but crimped and 

uckered all over with unchanging 
ee of anxiety and suffering. Nei- 
ther was there any flurry in her 
manner—her bony arm and dis- 
coloured hand, once her fingers lay 
upon his sleeve, did not move—only 
she looked very earnestly in his face 
as she spoke. 

“ You'll not be angry, Master Stan- 
ley, dear? though if you be, I can’t 
help it, for I must speak. I've heard 
it all--I heard you and Miss Radie 
speak on the night you first came to 
see her, after your sickness ; and I 
heard you speak again, by my room- 
door, only a week before your marriage, 
when you thought i was asleep. 
So I’ve heard it all—and though I 
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mayn’t understand all the ins and 
outs on’t, I know it well in the main. 
Oh, Master Stanley, Master Stanley ! 
How can you go on with it ?” 

“Come, Tamar, what do you want 
of me? Whatdo you mean? What 
the d—— is it all about ?” 

“Oh! well you know, Master Stan- 
ley, what it’s about.” 

“Well, there ¢s something unplea- 
sant, and I suppose you have hearda 
smattering of it in your muddled way ; 
but it is quite plain you don’t in the 
least understand it, when you fancy I 
can do anything to serve anyone in 
the smallest degree connected with 
that disagreeable business—or that I 
am personally in the least to blame 
in it; and I can’t conceive what 
business you had listening at the key- 
hole to your mistress and me, nor 
why I am wasting my time talking to 
an old woman about my affairs, which 
she can neither understand nor take 
part in.” 

“Master Stanley, it won’t do. I 
heard it—I could not help hearing. 
I little thought you had any such 
matter to speak—and you spoke so 
sudden like, I could not help it. You 
were angry, and raised your voice. 
What could old Tamar do? I heard 
it all before I knew where I was.” 

“T really think, Tamar, you’vetaken 
leave of your wits—you are quite in 
the clouds. Come, Tamar, tell me, 
once for all—only drop your voice a 
little, if you please—what the plague 
has got into your old head. Come, 
I say, what is it ?” 

He stooped, and leaned his ear to 
Tamar; and when she had done, he 
laughed. The laugh, though low, 
sounded wild and hollow in that dark 
solitude. 

“Really, dear Tamar, you must ex- 
cuse my laughing. You dear old witch, 
how the plague could you take any 
such frightful nonsense into your 
head? TI do assure you, upon my 
honour, I never heard of so ridiculous 
a blunder. Only that I know you are 
really fond of us, I should never speak 
to you again. Iforgiveyou. But listen 
no more to other people’s conversation. 
I could tell you how it really stands 
now, only I have not time ; but you'll 
take my word of honour for it, you 
have made the most absurd mistake 
that ever an old fool tumbled into. 
No, Tamar, I can’t stay any longer 
now ; but I'll te!] you the whole truth 
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when next I go down to Redman’s 
Farm. In the meantime, you must 
not plague poor Miss Radie with your 
nonsense. She has too much already 
to trouble her, though of quite another 
sort. Good night, foolish old Tamar.” 

“Oh, Master Stanley, it will take a 
deal to shake my mind ; and if it be 
so, as I say, what’s to be done next— 
what’s to be done—oh, what 7s to be 
done ?” 

“T say good night, old Tamar ; and 
hold your tongue, do you see.” 

“Oh, Master Stanley, Master Stan- 
ley! my poor child—my child that 
1 nursed!—anything would be better 
than this. Sooner or later judgment 
will overtake you, so sure as you per- 
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sist in it. I heard what Miss Radie 
said; and is not it true—is not it 
cruel—is not it frightful to go on?” 

“You don’t seem to be aware, my 
good Tamar, that you have been talk- 
ing slander all this while, and might 
be sent to gaol for it. There, I’m not 
a you're a fool. Good 
night.” 

“He shook her hand, and jerked it 
from him with suppressed fury, 
passing on with a quickened pace. 
And as he glided through the dark, 
towards splendid old Brandon, he 
ground his teeth, and uttered two or 
three sentences which no respectable 
publisher would like to print. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


DEEP AND SHALLOW. 


LAWYER LaRKIN’s mind was work- 
ing more diligently than anyone sus- 
ected upon this puzzle of Mark 
Wylder. The investigation was a sort 
of scientific recreation to him, and 
something more. His sure instinct 
told him it was a secret well worth 
mastering. 

He had a growing belief that Lake, 
and perhaps he on/y—except Wylder 
himself—knew the meaning of all this 
mysterious marching and counter- 
marching. Of course, all sorts of 
theories were floating in his mind ; 
but there was none that would quite 
fit all the circumstances. The attor- 
ney, had he asked himself the ques- 
tion, what was his object in these in- 
quisitions, would have answered—“ I 
have a suspicion that my client, Mr. 
Wylder, has been practised upon in 
some unfair way, and is forced into 
exile by a pressure from which, were I 
but in possession of the facts, I might 
setae release him. In taking all 
this trouble, in no strict sense imposed 
upon me, I am doing what few other 
men would. I am, Heaven knows, 
giving to this affair of my absent 
client’s, gratuitously,as much thought 
and vigilance as ever I did to any case 
in which I was duly remunerated. 
This is self-sacrificing and noble, and 
just the conscientious conduct I should 
expect from myself.” 

ut there was also this considera- 
tion, which you failed to define. 

“Yes ; my respected client, Mr. 


Mark Wylder, is suffering under some 
acute pressure, applied perhaps by 
my friend,Captain Lake. Why should 
not I share in the profit—if such there 
be—by getting my hand too upon the 
instrument of compression? Know- 
ledge is power, and there is no know- 
ledge which may not be commanded 
by perseverance and money. It is 
worth trying. Tl expend something 
of both. Let us try.” 

The Reverend William Wylder was 
often at the Lodge now. Larkin had 
struck out a masterly plan. The 
Vicar’s reversion, a very chimerical 
contingency, he would by no means 
consent to sell. His little man—little 
Fairy—oh! no, he could not. The 
attorney only touched on this, remark- 
ing in a friendly way— 

“ But then, you know, it is so mere 
a shadow.” 

This, indeed, poor William knew 
very well. But though he spoke 
quite meekly, the attorney looked ra- 
ther black, and his converse grew 
somewhat dry and short. 

This sinister change was sudden, 
and immediately followed the sugges- 
tion about the reversion; and the poor 
Vicar was a little puzzled, and began 
to consider whether he had said any- 
thing gauche or offensive—“it would 
ae very painful to appear ungrate- 

ul !” 

The attorney had the statement of 
title in one hand, and leaning back 
in his chair, read it demurely in si- 
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lence, with the other tapping the seal 
end of his gold pencil-case between 


his lips. 

. i yes,” said Mr. Larkin, mildly, 
“it isso very shadowy—and that 
feeling, too, in the way. I suppose 
we hai better, perhaps, put it aside, 
and maybe something else may turn 
up.” And the attorney rose grandly 
to replace the statement of title in its 
tin box, intimating thereby that the 
audience was ended. 

But the poor Vicar was in rather 
urgent circumstances just then, and 
his troubles had closed in recently 
with a noiseless, but tremendous con- 
traction, like that iron shroud in Mr. 
Mudford’s fine tale ; and to have gone 
away into outer darkness, with no 
project on the stocks, and the Attor- 
ney’s countenance averted, would 
have been simply despair. 

“To speak frankly,” said the poor 
Vicar, with that hectic in his cheek 
that came with agitation, “I never 
fancied that my reversionary interest 
could be saleable.” 

“ Neither is it, in all probability,” 
answered the Attorney. “As you are 
89 seriously pressed, and your brother's 
return delayed, it merely crossed my 
mind as a thing worth trying.” 

“Tt was very kind and thoughtful ; 
but that feeling—the—my poor little 
man! However, I may beonly nervous 
and foolish, and I think I'll speak to 
Lord Chelford about it.” 

The Attorney looked down, and took 
his nether lip gently between his fin- 
ger and ha I rather think he 
had no particular wish to take Lord 
Chelford into council. 

“T think before troubling his lord- 
ship upon the subject—if, indeed, on 
reflection, you should not think it 
would be a little odd to trouble him 
at all in reference to it—I had better 
look a little more carefully into the 
papers, and see whether any thing in 
that direction is really practicable at 
all.” 

“Do you think, Mr. Larkin, you 
can write that strong letter to stay 
proceedings which you intended yes- 
terday ?”’ 

The Attorney shook his head, and 
said, with a sad sort of dryness—“ I 
can’t see my way to it.” 

The Vicar’s heart sank with a flut- 
ter, and then swelled, and sank an- 
other bit, and his forehead flushed. 

There was a silence. 


“You see, Mr. Wylder, I relied, in 
fact, altogether upon this a—arrange- 
ment; and I don’t see that any thing 
is likely to come of it.” 

The Attorney spoke in the same 
dry and reserved way, and there was 
a shadow on his long face. 

“T have forfeited his good-will 
somehow—he has ceased to take any 
interest in my wretched affairs ; I am 
abandoned, and must be ruined.” 

These dreadful thoughts filled in 
another silence; and then the Vicar 
said— 

“Tam afraid I have, quite unin- 
tentionally, offended you, Mr. Larkin 
—perhapsin my ignorance of business; 
and I feel that I should be quite 
ruined if I were to forfeit your good 
offices; and, pray tell me, if I have 
said any thing I ought not.” 

“Oh, no—nothing, I assure you,” 
replied Mr. Larkin, with a lofty and 
— dryness. “Only, I think, I 
1ave, perhaps, a little mistaken the 
relation in which I stood, and fancied, 
wrongly, it was in the light somewhat 
of a friend as well as of a professional 
adviser; and I thought, perhaps, I 
had rather more of your confidence 
than I had any right to, and did not 
at first see the necessity of calling in 
Lord Chelford, whose experience of 
business is necessarily very limited, 
to direct you. You remember, my 
dear Mr. Wylder, that I did not at 
all invite these relations; and I don’t 
think you will charge me with want 
of zeal in your business. 

“Oh! my dear Mr. Larkin, my dear 
sir, you have been my preserver, my 
benefactor—-in fact, under Heaven, 
very nearly my last and only hope.” 

“Well, I had hoped I was not re- 
miss or wanting in diligence.” 

And Mr. Larkin took his seat in his 
most gentlemanlike fashion, crossing 
his long legs, and throwing his tall 
head back, raising his eye-brows, and 
letting his mouth drop a little open. 

“ My idea was, that Lord Chelford 
would see more clearly what was best 
for little Fairy. I am so very slow 
and so silly about business, and you 
so much my friend—I have found 
you so——that you might think only of 
me. 

“T should, of course, consider the 
little boy,” said Mr. Larkin, con- 
descendingly ; “a most interesting 
child. [Pm very fond of children 
myself, and should, of course, put the 
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entire case—as respected him as well 
as yourself—to the best of my humble 
powers, before you. Is there any- 
thing else just now you think you 
could suggest, for the time presses, 
and really we have ground to appre- 
hend something unpleasant to-morrow. 
You ought not, my dear sir—pray per- 
mit me to say—you really ought not 
to have allowed it to come to this.” 

The poor Vicar sighed profoundly, 
and shook his head, a contrite man. 
They both forgot that it was arithme- 
tically impossible for him to have 
prevented it, unless he had got some 
money. 

“ Perhaps,”’ said the Vicar, bright- 
ening up suddenly, and looking in the 
Attorney’s eyes for answer, “Perhaps 
something might be done with the 
reversion, as a security, to borrow a 
sufticient sum, without selling.” 

The Attorney shook his high head, 
and whiskers gray and foxy, and me- 
ditated with the seal of his pencil- 
case between his lips. 

“T don’t see it,” said he, with 
another shake of that long head. 

“T don’t know that any lender, in 
fact, would entertain such a security ; 
certainly none in the regular way. 
It is not an investment, and could 
only be gone into as a speculation. 
If you wish it I will write to Bur- 
lington, Smith, and Company, about 
it—they are largely in policies and 
post obits; and I think would be as 
likely to succeed in a speculative 
thing like this as any one.” 

“But how am I to get over to-mor- 
row. I—TI’m in extremity!” 

“Tt is very sad—very sad, indeed. 
I wish so much my dear sir, I 
could be of use to you; but you know 
the fact is, we, solicitors, seldom have 
the command of our own money; 
always in advance—always drained 
to the uttermost shilling, and often 
obliged to throw the little we have 
into most undesirable investments. I 
have actually overdrawn my account, 
and I am really myself in the predi- 
cament you will see there.” 

And he threw a little note from the 
Dollington Bank to Jos Larkin, Esq., 
The Lodge, Gylingden, announcing the 
fact that he had overdrawn his 
account certain pounds, shillings, and 
pence, and inviting him forthwith to 
restore the balance. 

The Vicar read it with a vague 
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comprehension and shook his head, 
and in his cold fingers shook the hand 
of his fellow-sufferer. Less than 
fifty pounds would not do! O where 
was he to turn? It was gwite hopeless, 
and poor Larkin pressed too! 

Now, there was this consolation in 
“poor Larkin’s” case, that although 
he was quite run aground and a de- 
faulter in the Dollington Bank to the 
extent of £7 12s. 4d., yet in the simi- 
lar institution, which flourished at 
Naunton, only nine miles away, there 
stood to his name the satisfactory 
credit of £564 11s. 7d. One advan- 
tage which the good Attorney derived 
from his double account with the 
rival institutions was, that whenever 
convenient he could throw one of 
these certificates of destitution and 
impotence sadly under the eyes of a 
client in want of money, like poor 
Will Wylder. 

The Attorney had no pleasure in 
doing people ill turns. But he had 
come to on the distresses of his 
clients as tranquilly as doctors do 
the pangs of their patients. As he 
stood meditating near his window, he 
saw the poor Vicar, with slow limbs 
and downcast countenance, walk 
under hislaburnumsand laurustinuses 
toward his little gate, and suddenly 
stop and turn round, and make about 
a dozen quick steps, like a man» who 
has found a bright idea, towards the 
house, and then come to a thoughtful 
halt, and so turn and recommence his 
slow march of despair homeward. 

At five o’clock—it was dark now— 
there was a tread on the door-steps, 
and a double tattoo at the tiny 
knocker. It was the “ lawyer.” 

Mr. Larkin entered the Vicar’s 
study, where he was supposed to be 
busy about his sermon. 

‘“* My dear sir; thinking about you 
—and I have just heard from an old 
humble friend, who wants high in- 
terest, and of course is content to take 
security somewhat personal in_its 
nature. I have written already. He’s 
in the hands of Burlington, Smith, 
and Company. I have got exactly 
£55 since I saw you, which makes 
me all right at Dollington ; and here’s 
my cheque for £50, which you can 
send—or perhaps / had better send by 
this night’s post—to those Cambridge 
people. It settles that; and you give 
me a line on this stamp, acknowledg- 
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ing the £50, on account of money to be 
raised on your reversion. So that’s 
off your mind, my dear sir.” 

“Oh, Mr. Larkin—my—my—you 
don’t know, sir, what you have done 
for me—the agony—-oh, thank God! 
what a friend is raised up.” 

And he clasped and wrung the 
long hands of the Attorney, and I 
“ae think there was a little mois- 
ture in that gentleman’s pink eyes 
for a moment or two. 

When he was gone the Vicar re- 
turned from the door-step, radiant— 
not to the study but to the parlour. 

“Oh, Willie, darling, you look so 
happy—you were uneasy this even- 
ing,” said his little ugly wife, with a 
beautiful smile, jumping up and 
clasping him. 

“Yes, darling, I was—very uneasy ; 
but, thank God, it is over.” 

And they cried and smiled to- 
gether in that delightful embrace, 
while all the time little Fairy, with a 
paper cap on his head, was telling 
them haif-a-dozen things together, 
and pulling Wapsie by the skirts. 

Then. he was lifted up and kissed, 
and smiled on by that sunshine only 
remembered in the sad old days— 
parental love. And there was high 
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festival kept in the parlour that night. 
I am told six crumpets, and a new 
egg a piece besides, at tea, to make 
merry with, and stories and little 
songs for Fairy. Willie was in his 
old college spirits. It was quite de- 
lightful ; and little Fairy was up a 
great deal too late ; and the Vicar and 
his wife had quite a cheery chat over 
the fire, and he and she both agreed 
he would make a handsome sum by 
Eusebius. 

Thus, if there are afflictions, there 
are also comforts: great consola- 
tions, great chastisements. There is 
a comforter, and there is a chastener. 
Every man must taste of death : 
every man must taste of life. It 
shall not be all bitter nor all sweet 
for any. It shall be life. The un- 
seen ministers of a stupendous equity 
have their eyes and their hands about 
every man’s portion ; “as it is writ- 
ten, he that had gathered much, had 
nothing over; and he that had 
gathered little had no lack.” 

It is the same earth for all: the 
same earth for the dead, great and 
small; dust to dust. The same earth 
for the living. “Thorns, also, and 
thistles shall it bring forth,” and God 
provides the flowers too. 


SLIDES OF FANCY’S LANTERN.—NO. I. 


FACT. 


In old days, when men had begun to 
build towns and cities on the high 
mountains of the earth, Thessaly was 
governed by a king named Saturn, 
who for many years sustained a series 
of wars with a rude Celtic race in- 
habiting the woods of the west. In 
his old age he was banished by his 
son Jupiter, who, on becoming king, 
was also attacked by the same bar- 
barian, migratory tribes of Europe. 
Collecting his people, he drove them 
from his citadel, and buried such as 
fell in the sides of the mountains 
Pelion and Ossa. 


FABLE, 


Look through the clouds of the past 
en yonder region of the primeval 
earth ; what seest thou ? 

Gray twilight covers a desolate 


land—a plain, petreous and fenny 

dominated by ranges of stupendous 
summits towards the obscure inland 
sunset, and reaching to the sea, across 
whose saturnine space a level rush- 
ing wind, gray and shrill, foams over 
the ashy ridges of the deep as they 
flock fiercely and irresistibly forward 
to the gaunt precipitous cliffs of the 
solitary shore. High in the misty air 
over the central plain, the cranes fly 
in long necked lines, clanging their 
mournful cry ; and beneath them, 
dimly seen in the bleak haze, a giant 
figure, naked as the rocks, and strong 
as they, with mighty bones and windy 
beard, and stony orbs, sullen and 
fierce—a figure with the air and as- 
pect of one who has looked on Chaos 
—of one familiar with and fearless of 
the gods, strides ponderously forward 
—now across the heathy wilderness, 
now through the watery gorges, now 
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up the rugged mountain side, until 
reaching one of the topmost pinnacles, 
he pauses, leaning on his oak trunk— 
and looks across the world. 

Silently, amid the upper clouds, a 
god—aged, and from whose counten- 
ance, dim asa gray sunset, still faintly 
beams a trace of dethroned majesty— 
is seen passing on mournful wings, 
nightward, across the heavens. The 
Titan stands motionless, with co- 
lossal brow turned towards the sky, 
then, quickly recognizing Saturn, he 
sinks in uncouth reverence, kneeling 
on the earth, and roars aloft, in the 
earthquake accents of a lost tongue, 
“Hail, O once mighty one, and say 
whither wendest thou, whither suf- 
ferest thou, and how it has chanced 
that thou, once the controller of the 
skies, unseen for a hundred revolving 
suns, hast become a mute fable among 
the immortals?” In a voice like the 
wind sighing mournfully through the 
leafless woods, the god answered— 
“To tell my grief, O Titan is pain,— 
silence is pain ; anew race occupy the 
golden roofs of the empyrean—another 
god has usurped my thunder.” 

“Our great race recognize not the 
right of the usurper,” cried the giant. 
“Even now they are assembling in 
battle, and may chance, ere dawn, will 
assault his golden palaces, which, 
reared on yon mighty mountains, 
mingle with the heavens. The sons 
of earth fear not, and have hitherto 
vanquished, in many a combat, the 
offspring of the sky. Hark! hearest 
thou not that sound, like a storm and 
earthquake, coming from the dark 
horizon ?—it is the army of the giants 
who are approaching !”’ 

The aged phantom smiled, and an 
expression of mingled hopelessness 
and revenge passed over his dim face, 
like lightning fitfully indurating some 
night cloud, lonely and melancholy. 
“The fates,” he said, looking with 
awed eyes into the dark depths of the 
sky, “have destined that my king- 
dom shall know me no more. Fare- 
well, earthborn ! I pass to seek a new 
realm afar, beyond the ocean, close 
upon the setting sun.” So saying he 
was lost in the darkness. 

All the night long, the Titan, gaz- 
ing across the earth, saw the army of 
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his great race advancing, dark as a 
dense forest, across the deserts and 
barren regions of the world ; and when 
the golden morning broke in thunder, 
they already stood embattled on the 
summits—a mighty potent multitude, 
rudeand strong asthe mountains them- 
selves. Already they were advancing 
to assault the golden citadels, when 
suddenly thethunder of the gods broke 
through the angry clouds, the fierce 
lightnings descended, in jagged rage. 
following the flaming bolts, hurle 
from the red right hand of the cloud- 
compeller, overwhelmed their fore- 
most ranks. Jove, bright-crowned as 
the sun, appeared on high, surrounded 
by militant gods, and the ruining 
blaze of the angered heavens broke 
consuming over the mountain battle, 
Then the Titans, tearing up the rocks, 
launched them against the thunder 
thrower. The air grew dark with the 
huge missiles; for a space Chaos 
reigned, and heaven itself seemed 
threatened with ruin. When, lo! the 
powerful God of the Sea, advancing 
from the great deep, struck the earth 
with his trident; the mountains on 
which the giants fought rent asunder, 
sunk, and toppled over them; an 
earth became as a sea, swallowing 
them in its devouring depths. 

Then the golden voices of the gods 
sounded melodiously, chanting victory 
through the heavens; and the sun 
looked on a transfigured world ; the 
heights for which they had combatted 
had disappeared in the ocean, in which, 
here and there, a mass of naked rock 
arose, and tract of land overturned 
with its slanting pines. And thestormy 
sea moaned over the sunken host 
while anon Pelion still groaned and 
Ossa shook, as some mighty bulk of an 
earthborn warrior, overwhelmed, still 
struggled, ere sinking into the sleep 
of centuries. 


A SATURNALIAN SCENE AND CONVERSATION. 


A cLEaAR bright sun of December, 
which has ushered in the joyous festi- 
val of Saturn, glitters gaily on the tem- 
ple-crowned hills, the sloping streets, 
the circuses, theatres, and porticos of 
Rome. It is noon. The snow that 
has fallen* during the night, which 
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has left but faint traces in the city 
ways, still lingers on the roofs of the 
ang structures—on a sacred grove, 

ere and there, and on the Esquiline 
and Ceelian burial-grounds and gar- 
dens, which, like the Campus Martius 
and uplands of the Tuscan shore, 
sloping from the frozen rivers, wear a 
veil of purest white. Whitely also, to 
the south, glitter the summits and 
ridges of the Alban hills, with their 
villages and woods of ash and cypress 
—whitely, to the east, the Tiburnic 
heights, with their villas, groves, and 
shrines, and to the north, like a little 
pyramid of marble, Soracte; while 
the eye, circuiting the horizon, is 
dazzled by the ice-fringe of the Ap- 
ennines, sparkling against the deep 
azure sky. The rural, rounding land- 
scape, sleeping tranquilly in its pure 
winter covering, silent as a cloud, 
contrasts strongly with the joyous stir 
of life which reigns in the city. The 
streets are alive with multitudes of 
all ranks, hurrying hither and thither 
(all, for the nonce, have abandoned the 
national toga, and donned the festal 
Semone and cap—the pilews), to visit 
their friends, and interchange Satur- 
nalian gifts. Rome is in masquerade, 
life is turned topsy-turvy, the masters 
wait on the slaves, and the slaves, re- 
velling in this brief period of emanci- 
pation, strut about, jocundly assuming 
the garb and manners of knights and 
senators. During this gay December 
week Davus is king. Thousands on 
horseback, thousands in chariots, 
throng the streets, amid the gay mul- 
titudes on foot. Some are going to 
inspect the gifts which have been 
offered to the gods in their temples— 
gifts which vary according to the con- 
dition of the devotee, as do the pre- 
sents which each class, rich and poor, 
bestow upon their friends. At those 
great mansions in the Sacred Way, 
where the lecticas and chariots of the 
opulent folk are ranged, the presents 
interchanged are purses of money, 
rich garments, robes of Tyrian and 
Laconian purple, boxes of jewellery, 
amphoras of rare wine, baskets of 
foreign fruit, images wrought by Greek 
artists, splendidly ornamented books, 
and such like; while those inter- 
changed by the poor or less wealthy 
will consist of a bag of split beans or 
olives, a few pounds of pepper and 
frankincense, a cup of Sidonian glass, 
a dish of Campanian earthenware, 
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little casks of Lybian figs, roots, 
shell-fish, cheese, a bundle of wax 
tapers, perchance a second-hand nap- 
kin, with purple edge, or threadbare 
synthesis, purchased in the clothes 
shops of the Velabrum or the Forum, 
for a handfulof sesterces. Wax-tapers, 
however, are the commonest present, 
for at night the city will beilluminated; 
and after these, to such as can afford it, 
a chestnut-fed pig from the woods of 
Apulia, which forms the national dish 
of the festival. Numbers wear masks 
—almostall the flowing synthesis; and 
where a toga appears, it is a sign of 
extreme poverty, indicative of the 
person being unable to purchase the 
festal robe, or without a friend to give 
himone. Everywhere there is laugh- 
ter and badinage. Each compan 
meeting each, showers the other with 
wit and repartee, rude or refined ; the 
slave’stongueis at liberty for the time, 
and the faults, foibles, and vices of the 
masters are jocosely thrown in their 
faces, wherever they are encountered. 
Varied are the groups which throng 
the streets and public buildings. At 
the entrance of the Forum a cluster 
of folk are reading a placard announc- 
ing that a combat of gladiators will 
be given in the amphitheatre of Bal- 
bus, commencing at the second hour. 
Yonder moves the funeral procession 
of a rich knight, towards the Campus 
Martius, followed by twenty pair of 
gladiators, who are to be sacrificed to 
the manes of the deceased. There goes 
a slave with a patch on his forehead, 
to conceal a brand he has received, 
flourishing an equestrian ring on his 
forefinger. Some are proceeding to 
the baths ; others, having bathed, 
are sunning themselves in the box- 
groves and porticos, where bands of 
ydian musicians are performing 
joyous airs, and singing the feuscen- 
nic verses of Meniorites, while the 
vaulted roofs reverberate with the 
declamation of poets. Yonder figure, 
passing under the colossal statue of 
the Tuscan Apollo, which fronts the 
portico surrounding the Latin and 
Greek library of the temple of Augus- 
tus, is an Athenian beau. He is 
closely shaved, wears an elegant festal 
robe, Alcibiades’ shoes worked with 
gold, flowers in his ears, and flourishes 
a cane as he daintily treads his way. 
Yonder figure, who approaches the 
sedans of the ladies, ranged under the 
trees outside the temple of Juno, ar- 
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ranging his curled locks, which drip 
with balm and cinnamon, humming 
now a verse of a Spanish or Egyptian 
song, is a Roman beau. Many hours 
will he pass, conversing with his fe- 
maleacquaintances, writing them little 
billet-doux,- jesting, and simperingly 
displaying his knowledge of the most 
secret amours of the day. Then, in 
the evening, he will drop in from one 
feast to another, where he will criti- 
cise the dress and manners of the com- 
pany, whisperingin his fellow-feaster’s 
ear, or, maychance, ostentatiously re- 
counting his pedigree. Among the 
people nothing is thought of but eat- 
ing, drinking, and gaiety; all the 
houses are open, all the wine-shops 
and inns thronged, while never-ceas- 
ing multitudes, garlanded and capped, 
pass along the chief streets, reeling, 
dancing, and shouting, from time to 
time, Io Saturnale. Later, when the 


night has come, long rows of carriages 
will pass through the illuminated city, 
and the slaves will shower mocking 
wit at the masters, and volleys of 
comfits and sweetmeats will cloud the 
laughter-ringing air. 

The scene is in the Appian Way, 


where, not far from the southern 
gate of the city, stands the mansion of 
Licianus, a wealthy knight, who, with 
his wife, Cornelia, his son, Statilius, 
and daughter, Catulla, are about to 
enjoy one of the customary frolics of 
the Saturnalia, and wait upon their 
slaves, to whom they have given a 
fine entertainment. The slaves at- 
tached to the mansion are of various 
nations, among them is a Greek ama- 
nuensis—a Lydian girl—a musician— 
a British gladiator—a Thracian groom 
—a Capadocian lectica bearer—a 
Negro—and many others. All wearthe 
festal costume, andare adorned for the 
occasion with the ornaments of their 
masters and mistresses. One group, 
who have been bathing, are sunning 
themselves in a garden portico; an- 
other, assembled in a chamber in the 
quarter of the house allotted to them, 
are clustered round the hearth, where 
huge piles of wood blaze near the 
joyous Lares, where the imayes of 
the Penates are crowned with gar- 
lands; while others are occupied in 
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the kitchen preparing the feast of 
which they are about to partake. 
Among all of them the greatest gaiety 
prevails ; and they have unanimously 
determined to select the morio or 
jester of the house as master of their 
revel, an honour awarded him partly 
from its consistency with the spirit 
of tlie time, and partly from the im- 
portance he assumes among them, re- 
sulting from the fact, that he had 
been purchased by Licianus for a 
greater sum than any dozen of them.* 
Presently, a gong sounding, announces 
that the feast is prepared, and all 
hurry to the caveedium, a magnificent 
hall with gilded roof, walls encrusted 
with rare marbles, and embellished 
with pictures and statuary, along 
which several triclinia have been ar- 
ranged. Gaily they dispose them- 
selves on the purple-covered couches, 
some with an awkward, some with a 
ludicrous assumption of elegance; 
and after the table has been conse- 
crated with salt and libations, a flou- 
rish of music sounding, the dishes of 
the first course are introduced. Li- 
cianus, Cornelia, Statilius, and Ca- 
tulla, attired in the dark dresses and 
slippers of slaves, then enter, and with 
a jocund pretention of gravity and hu- 
mility, proceed to wait upon the 
members of their household; one 
pouring water on the hands, another 
ofticiously administering bread from 
a silver filagree basket, another hand- 
ing a sauce, or filling a cup with wine, 
&c. The carvers are meanwhile occu- 
pied cutting up the roast boar, which 
forms the most important viand of 
the course, which, however, consists 
of many good things—dishes of sows’ 
paps, of dormice, stewed with honey 
and poppy seed, of snails from the 
Balearic ie. roast beef, kidneys, 
and lamb’s fry, mullets, lobsters, roast 
geese and hare, African figs, cheese, 
and honeycomb. The second course 
of pasty and fruit ensues. 

At length, the tables cleared, the 
wine circulating freely, loosens the 
tongues of the company. 

Gladiator.—Ho, Licianus, some Fa- 
lernian here. A toast, friends. I 
challenge you, while I toast my mis- 
tress, to drink as many cups as there 


* Pliny, speaking of the great sums given for morios, alludes to one who was purchased 


for twenty millions of sesteres. 
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are letters in her name—fill round, 
slave—so—a health to Thalestres. 

(Thalestres! all cry, and a space 
elapses, during which, amid much 
laughter, each drains ten cups. | 
' Lhracian (with hiceup).—What 
a dog of a Davus is this Licianus; he 
merely half fills my cup—niggard !— 
as though the wine was his own. 
Gi—give the amphora here, sirrah. 
So: my hand is the better Ga—gany- 
mede. 

Lydian Girl—Come hither, Ca- 
tulla, and arrange my chaplet, taste- 
fully and promptly, minx, if you de- 
sire escaping being hung up by the 
hair. ' 

Catulla.—How beautiful you look 
to-night, sweet mistress ; of a surety, 
Venus specially protects you; how 
charming this ear-ring becomes you. 

Lydian Girl.—By my troth, a rich 
pearl in a woman’s ear is as gocd as 
a lictor ;—when she walks in the por- 
ticos it shows she is somebody. Faith, 
but for their jewels, many a handsome 
lady I have seen would have as few 
suitors as there are swallows in win- 
ter, even though they paid a million 
for philters. The unguents here--gra- 
tia, Catulla ; you attend well. 

Catulla—I mark the day with a 
white gem on which I became your 
property, lady. 

Morw.—How like you being a 
slave, Licianus ? 

Licianus. —When 
your honour, well. 

Morio.—Would that the gods ful- 
filled your pleasure, by making your 
life a Saturnalia; then would many 
a man I could name sacrifice to for- 
tune, and many a woman too. 

Cornelia.—What say you, master 
jester? What! accuse you my Li- 
cianus of unfaithfulness ? 

Morio.—By no means; for if I 
said he does not always keep his ap- 

ointments in the porticos | should 
fie. Several I recollect I will men- 
tion. First, there was —— 

Licianus.—You forget the slave- 
whip on the hall-stair, crackbrain. 

{Here a quarrel for a space occurs 
between two ebrious slaves on the 
lowest couch as to the price they 
would bring if auctioned. Licianus 
advances to restore harmony, by fill- 
ing their cups, and in doing so lets 
fall a glass vase]. 

Thracian Slave (looking over his 
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shoulder).—Go and kill yourself im- 
mediately for this carelessness. 

Licianus.—Good master, pardon 
—pardon. 

Thracian.—Why ask you par- 
don? Dv you not see that the exe- 
cution of my order will guard you 
against the repetition of the offence. 
At least, however, you shall be sent 
to the arena. 

Licianus (aside). — Would my 
friend, Pansa, had died before he 
made the willin which he bequeathed 
you to me, rascal. 


A SCENE IN MACBETR'S CASTLE. 


Time :— The Night of Banquo’s Murder—an 
hour after midnight. 


‘‘ Within the late lit casement, where 
Sway, blankly, to and fro the boughs, 
Stirred in the dusky midnight air, 
The murderers. carouse ; 
Rude shapes of savage serfage they, 
As trod of old the forest glades, 
With fierce, low foreheads, grizzled 
beards, 
Eyes glowering furtive in the shades 
Of sullen brows, blooded and gray, 
And looks as ruthless as their swords. 
The oak-log, burning on the hearth, 
Flames redly round the rude stone 
room, 
Murk as a dungeon or a tomb,— 
Flashing strange faces here and there, 
From bench and pillar, antler grim 
Hung on the walls by armour dim, 
With use and age, and rusted yore, 
And shaping quaint with flickering 
glare 
And crossing darkness on the floor, 
A hundred witch-like phantasies,— 
Without, the gloomy winter breeze 
Moans past the walls, sullen and frore, 
Rank with the fog of moor and flood ;— 
Then wastes upon the fenland bare ;— 
Within, a recking smell of blood 
And wine, stales on the heavy air.” 


First Murderer (drawing hissword). 
—My brand is hacked like a saw with 
this night’s work—a large boned man, 
this Banquo. Ho! comrade, rouse you, 
and hand me the grindstone yonder. 
For, as likely, Macbeth has more 
business to execute, it behoves us to 
keep in trim the instruments of our 
mystery. 

Second (drawing his sword).—And 
my weapon has fared little better in 
the service. Here is an old notch it 
gained the evening we set on the 
travellers in the wood yonder—a 
tough business, as you remember ; 
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for, as I encountered my man, my 
horse slipped, and my sword cut into 
a bough, and stuck; another minute 
and his rapier had been through me, 
when you smashed a torch against 
his face; the next, I recovered my 
blade, and drove it home. 

First.—It was a tough business ; 
but better performed than that of 
this evening. God’s blood! but for 
the darkness, Fleance would as little 
need a breakfast to-morrow as Ban- 
quo. 

Second.—Certainly ; hell had never 
a blacker night. Where wasthe devil, 
that he had no light to help us? 

First.—Where was he, ask you ? 
ha, ha! Why he was— 

Second (looking out of the window). 
—What light’s that yonder? No 
likely visiter at this hour. 

First—Tis the Will-o’-the-Wisp 
on the moor. Methinks it looks like 
a damned soul, haunting a murdered 
body. 

Second,—Or chasing its murderer? 

First.—No more of that, Donald. 
Hand the flagon here, man; and 
let’s be merry. (Drinks and sings)— 


“ And the lord tossed off a stoup of wine, 
And ’tis time, says he, to clamber 
Up—ho! a light—up to my fair, 

Couched in her nuptial chamber,” 


Second.—Well - troll’d. With a 
good song and a cup, midnight loses 
its fear. 
appears, or is it the coldness of the 
night ’—'tis strange. Why half-a- 
dozen flagons havn’t warmed my 
breast as yet ; one might as well be 
quaffing water in December. Come, 
comrade, I pledge you in a large 
glass. 

[They drink ; the Second snuffs 
the light, and starts, looking at his 
companion]. 

Second.—Take that smear of gore 
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off your cheek, friend, or folk will 
see you painted in hell's colours. 

Hiret—Think you the folk marked 
it ? 

Second.—Not while I looked ; one 
should travel with a mirror on such 
business. 

First.—Is’t 
What’s that? 
of horses ? 

Second.—No, it’sthe wind ; though, 
by the Mass, there’s a strange shriek 
in it, like that we heard the boy give, 
as his horse carried him from us into 
the darkness. (Listening). Psha! 
tis the rotten tree branch that keeps 
tapping the casement without—just 
like a skeleton’s hand. 

First (listening, and after a long 
pause).—Whose foot is that pacin 
the chamber overhead, at this dea 
hour ? 

Second (in a low tone).—Tis the 
King’s. Fleance’s escape keeps him 
waking. 

irst—And Duncan’s daggered 
corse. Well, we shall sleep me- 
thinks, thanks to the wine; and, in 
faith, it is nigh time; for, see, the 
candle sinks, and the fire is dead in 
ashes. 

Second (starting)—What’s that ? 
—did you move? God! I thought 
something crossed through me like a 
shadow. How close the air feels, 
and how chill the night has grown— 
and there goes the light. Would it 
were morning. In this darkness one 
feels afraid of themselves—is’t not 
so? What avail our swords against 
the spectres of the night? In this 
black, silent time, waking is awesome 
—but sleep— 

First.—I'd rather meet twenty men 
in combat, comrade, than encounter 
the dream I had yesternight. Yet, 
sleep we must. 


off ? —so — (starts). 
(A pause). A sound 
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BOOK THE SECOND—continued. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


JENNY'S MORNING. 


THouch somewhat distracted by 
his company, Jenny noticed that Mr. 
Franklyn used to retire, as of old, to 
his study. Going down the mine, as 
it were, very late of nights, to shovel 
among his papers. He was getting 
the old, anxious look back again— 
sadly worn about the cheeks—for 
business had been drawing in closer 
about him. Sir Welbore had an- 
nounced to him one morning, in 
stately way (as from the ministerial 
benches) :—“ Mr. Franklyn, I have 
heard from Mr. Hodge—amy solicitor, 
Mr. Hodge. He expects to be here 
on Thursday next. Hum—and so— 
hum—I dare say you will find it con- 
venient to have every thing ready for 
him.” Mr. Franklyn said yes ; he 
hoped so—in fact, he was quite sure 
so—and would send for Mr. Crowle 
at once. Jenny was by, in a corner, 
working embroidery—cutting out— 
with such a general mouse-like de- 
meanour, that they virtually consi- 
dered her absent. She was too lowly 
to listen. 

Jenny, however, knew that this re- 
ferred to darling Charlotte’s fortune, 
which Mr. Franklyn was to find. 
Forthe great house of Craven, though 
abounding in wealth, considered it 
only due to its magnificence to have 
a proportionate sum laid at its door, by 
the family who was shortly to be 
allied to it. It would not do to have 
it go forth that a mere pauper was 
coming into the House, “in her 
smock,” as our coarse, old ancestors 
would put it. And so stately Sir 
Welbore, rising in his place on the 
Treasury benches, said, “ Mr. Frank- 
lyn, we shall say seven thousand 

ounds, if you please.’ And Mr. 

ranklyn said, With all his heart ; 
that is, with all his heavy heart. 

It was laid on the back of his 
young man of business, Mr. Crowle ; 
and for some weeks it was _ be- 
lieved he had been striving in the 
market to get together this sum on 


the security of the estate, which 
seemed doubtful enough, for it was 
pasted over and overagain with layers 
of mortgages, like an old dead wall. 
He went out every day, like a ship- 
wrecked mariner on an island, as- 
cending the rock, and came back with 
dismal accounts. Still there was 
hope. But now—the evening before 
Sir Welbore made his financial state- 
ment from the Treasury bench, he 
had written from London to say 
there was hope—more in his next. 
Which news produced a little exul- 
tation and fluttering hope ; for it was 
likely that the dead wall would bear 
another mortgage poster. 

That morning, with the general 
Greyforest postal delivery, came a 
letter for Jenny, from Mr. Maxwell, 
the first she had received. In the 
quiet retirement of her own chamber 
she read it. It ran :— 


“ Chesterfield-street. 

“DeEAR Miss Bett,—I hope your 
health is now quite restored, and 
that the air of Greyforest has done 
you good. I am afraid I am more 
selfish in this wish than you imagine. 
You are wanted back here sadly ; 
and, I must tell you the plain truth, 
we cannot get on without you. The 
house is in disorder; the poor chil- 
drencan do nothing, and their mother, 
who, I am sorry to say, did not know 
who was her secret and unseen friend, 
now begins to miss many of these 
little cares and attentions which we 
cannot supply to her. For myself, I 
am getting helplessagain—eyesshow- 
ing signs of revolt—in short, I want 
my faithful secretary again. 

“This is the very effrontery of sel- 
fishness ; but what can Ido? Still 
you must not think of stirring, unless 
you are quite—more than restored. 
Only please mention some period 
about which we may look for you. 

“Your sincere friend, 
“FREDERICK MAXWELL. 
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“P.S.—I may mention, lest you 
should be thinking of that little un- 
pleasantness to which I fancied you 
alluded, before you left us, that I 
have taken steps to have things put 
on a proper footing. 

“Forgive*me. But may we say 
some day next week ? Suppose Mon- 
day? Even now I feel that those 
vile labourers of mine are about 
striking work.” 


Jenny smiled a little as she read ; 
but the next moment her bright fore- 
head contracted. Was she thinking 
how awkwardly this came—just in the 
middle of this little excitement— 
possibly, too, in the middle of some 
plans that had been working in her 
little head? This was an invitation 
that could scarcely be well resisted ; 
and go she must the next week. The 
obvious course for Jenny was to crowd 
together all her little enjoyments, 
and whatever little prospectus she 
was turning over in her mind. And 
it did seem as though some one had 
whispered this projet to Jenny, for 
she left her chamber with a steady 
step, amusingly defiant, and a smile 
of confidence on her rosy lips. 

Mr. Franklyn had grown very 
kind, and almost affectionate, to 
Jenny of late—since he fancied she 
was finding herself uncomfortable 
among them. He used to speak softly 
and graciously to her, as it were to 
encourage her, by way of counter- 
poise to any little prejudice the 
younger people might have against her. 
And now of this morning, when they 
were gone out, and Jenny was sitting 
quietly in the drawing-room, within 
the shadow of great Sir Welbore’s 
broad Z'imes sheet. 

Mr. Franklyn came in, rubbing his 
head, in a troubled, questioning way, 
and said, “Jenny, I am going to try 
and get these papers into order. Will 
you come and help me, and make a 
day of it ?” 

Jenny rose at once, with a look 
towards Sir Welbore of gentle suf- 
fering (the gold rims of the double 
eye-glass were scanning her, over the 

umes), and floated away to the door. 
“ Ah, hum,” said Sir Welbore, “quite 
a sort of secretary, I declare.” The 
girls and young Craven had talked of 
a party to their island, sometime after 
lunch, She did not care for their 
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sports. Besides, they would want 
her ; would miss her, perhaps. 

A wretched man of business— 
wretched at accounts—at arrange- 
ment—at seeing his way generally; 
and yet always groping, and ferreting, 
and shovelling, and “getting things 
settled,” which meant frightful dis- 
organization. He was turning over 
tin boxes, emptying them, as into a 
gigantic dust-bin. He might have 
had a train of carts at the door to 
cart away all the stroddy or silt ; 
and still he was always settling. He 
had a genius for this sort of dis- 
organization. 

Gentler Jenny sighed as she sur- 
veyed the debris. Tt was as though 
wreckers had gotin. A safe, standing 
wide open, boxes spilled, and a round 
table to the left overbalanced by the 
load of old law-papers on one side on 
its side on the ground, having come 
down in the night with a crash. Poor 
man! He had thought to have every- 
thing orderly by Sir Welbore’s coming. 

Jenny, after her plaintive way, soon 
struck out a plan. She was for 
action. She proposed they should 
do the sorting together, and that 
they should eliminate a good worth- 
less proportion from the mass by 
wholesome destruction, tearing up, &e. 
Of such sort were old tradesmen’s 
bills, circulars, pamphlets, tracts—for 
there was a varied assortment. And 
very shortly Jenny was standing up 
to her knees ina heap of paper shreds. 
She was a brave workwoman. 

She found a little entertainment 
too in the matter. She whetted her 
woman’s curiosity as she went along, 
taking quick short glances at this and 
that paper, some of which set her 
wondering. She lightened the work 
for Mr. Franklyn by talking cheer- 
fully, and getting him to talk about 
various private matters. He found 
a great relief in this sort of commu- 
nion, and gradually, as he found him- 
self better by the intercourse, spoke 
with her about this and that little 
matter according as a paper, a bill, or 
application turning up out of the heap 
suggested thesubject. Thiscommunity 
of work makes people strangely con- 
fidential. Jenny gave wise sagacious 
réplies—not very profound truly, but 
practical: at least they pointed to 
one distinct course to him, poor soul. 
Tossing between many, it was wel- 
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ae, as something distinct and cer- 
in. 

“T wish,” he said at last, when 
they had already made surprising 
progress, “I wish I had known of 
you before—that is, that you were so 
clever and useful.” 

“ But,” said Jenny, “ dear sir, you 
would never—if you recollect—let me 
—that is’—— 

“Because,” he said, “ I never knew 
-—I neverthought. Perhaps, after all, 
if Charles had—but no matter now. 
I ought to be able to do these things. 
I was brought up to business. But 
someway there has so much come to- 
gether upon my poor head of late, all 
at once, that” —— 

Some one tapped at the door. 

“The steward, sir,” said the ser- 
vant, “ wants to see you particular.” 

“Yes, yes,” said he wearily, and 
moved mechanically to the door. 

But Jenny jumped up, with some- 
thing like a half shriek—“0, sir, sir, 
you won’t leave me here. O, I dare 
not! Indeed, it is impossible. All 
these precious documents” 

Mr. Franklyn smiled. “Ah, Jenny,” 
hesaid, “I would trustyou with—with 
—no matter, it will do another time. 
This is my life, you see. Always 
at call for this, that, and the other. 
A sort of gentleman-waiter, wanted 
by everyone. No one to confide in 
—to help me—to advise me. The 

oor girls, what can theydo? There 
1s this business of Charlotte’s money. 
Crowle says it will all go smooth ; but 
I have a presentiment that we shall 
not get it. Nothing goes smooth with 
me—never did. God help me.” 

He sat down in a chair, and passed 
his hands nervously over his forehead. 
He had quite given way of a sudden. 
Jenny had never seen him so before, 
but she said not a word either of com- 
fort or consolation, but went on with 
her work. Mr. Franklyn seemed to 
find a sort of relief in finding some 
one to confide his wretchedness to. 
~“ And poor Charlotte,” he went on 
— my true, faithful, working, unsel- 
fish Charlotte—if any thing should— 

ness !—I think, Jenny, I should 
aie. The disgrace, the mortification, 
before those cold, proud people. I 
think—I think I never could get 
over it. More for her sake ; for I am 
ting very used to blows and the 
Soradations of debt. Poor, darling 
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Charlotte! No one knows what a 
comfort she has been to me.” 

“Dear me! dear me!” said Jenny, 
“how surprising! I thought all was 
arranged quite smooth ; and that 
Charlotte was to be so happy. How 
odd, I am sure—they all think so—at 
least, Sir Welbore ”—— , 

“Hush, Jenny,” said Mr. Frank- 
lyn, looking round nervously—“ ex- 
actly, exactly.” 

Jenny, very busy now tearing the 
papers vigorously, with her back to 

fr. Franklyn, was calmly smiling to 
herself. She was no hypocrite, and 
she did not love Charlotte very much; 
so her most honest course was to re- 
main silent. 

Mr. Franklyn went on, “If you 
were to know, Jenny, what I have 
suffered since you left us. No one 
knows it. But to be fighting off dis- 

grace and exposure with all sorts of 
shifts, and even tricks—to be walking 
through our county pointed at as an 
embarrassed man, who has just es- 
caped arrest by some ingenious trick, 
thought of by Crowle ; and our fa- 
mily as good—better than the rest of 
them—so proud. Oh, Jenny, Jenny, 
there is only one knows what I suffer 
—poor Charlotte. “And yet she un- 
consciously makes me suffer more than 
any thing.” 

Jenny said something now—but 
still coldly enough — 

“You shouldn’t take these gloomy 
views, sir. This affair will go well 
enough, you'll see. Mr. Crowle will 
be back, when, sir ?” 

“To-morrow evening,” said he, with 
a smile—a very wan smile ; “we shall 
be out of suspense by that time. 
Even he, Crowle, I don’t think is the 
same to us latterly—(nobody is the 
same to us latterly). He has heard 
something, or somebody has told him 
something.” 

“Told him something 
“O, impossible, sir !” 

Jenny, being utterly ignorant of all 
the facts, was scarcely entitled to pro- 
nounce as to the possibility or impos- 
any but Mr. Franklyn understood 

er, 


’ 


said Jenny. 


“Some foolish joke which these 
oor thoughtless children played upon 
im. It has hurt his sensibility.’ I 

don’t know, I’m sure.” 

“Oh, I am confident, I am certain” 

—almost enthusiastically—“ this ig 
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some mistake. Dear Charlotte, so 
steady, so quiet, so sensible, she 
wouldn’t”—— 

“ Ah, exactly,” said he, “just what 
I would have supposed. Yet, some- 
way, I think, he has got to dislike 
Charlotte, and before you would ac- 
tually almost say he seemed to have 
a sort of partiality for her.” 

Jenny grew thoughtful on this, and 
smiled down upon a bundle of papers. 

“But he zs a little changed. We 
are not the same as another family,” 
continued he; “we are an unlucky ge- 
neration. Eventhere’smy cousin, John 
Hall, who lives at Dieppe, a wealthy 
man (we have all his papers here 
somewhere)—even he, an old bache- 
lor, and we his only relations, have 
nothing to expect from him. He has 
almost told me as much. We are 
different from other people, my dear 
Jenny, and always will be. And to 
tell you the truth, I wish the struggle 
was over, for I am, indeed, getting 
very tired.” 

He looked very tired, that poor, 
worn, wan creature, who had been 
battling now so many years. 

“These,” said Jenny, holding a 
loose bundle of law parchments, 
“What is to be done with these— 
they look new ?”’ 

Mr. Franklyn had lighted on letters 
or papers of his own, and scarcely 
heard her. Jenny looked up, and 
seeing him engaged, looked at this 
bundle again, and answered her own 
question for herself. They were new 
clean deeds, labelled outside ‘ Indenture 
of ¥lortgage,” but there were blanks 
whereon the names should have been. 
Jenny having asharp instinct, at once 
saw the true conclusion, that this was 
an “arrangement” which, like very 
many of the Franklyn arrangements, 
had proved abortive. So, when Mr. 
Franklyn came back into the world 
once more, and asked, “ What did 

ou say, Jenny?” they were out of 
ner hand, and buried under a heap of 
paper lumber. 

After an hour’s more work, “ Now 
go, Jenny,” said he. “ You must be 
tired, and I am getting very selfish. 
Now go and get some fresh air.” 

Jenny did not want fresh air— 
would have laboured cheerfully in 
that vineyard for weeks, if necessary. 
To say the truth, she found it rather 
@ piquant occupati-n, and used to 
dip now and again ix:1o letters, to see 
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if they were of value and worth pre- 
serving. But at Mr. Franklyn’s 
almost stern peremptory bidding she 
stoleaway quietly, and passed through 
the drawing-room, to get her bonnet. 
She wasa little heated with stooping, 
and looked really brilliant. She was 
going to the garden to get a few 
flowers. She would soon be shut up 
in the grim wilderness of London, 
poor child ! 

Here, bathing, as it were, in the 
bosom of a softly cushioned arm- 
chair, was Sir Welbore, his gold 
double eye-glasses clinging to the 
bridge of his nose, witha gentle nip. 
He was travelling laboriously down 
the hard high-roads of the leading 
journal, and had scarcely made half 
his journey. He was delayed by a 
sort of political economy “rut” that 
was full in his way. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had been speech- 
making at Paddington, and that bril- 
liant financier had been dwelling in 
gorgeous rhetorical fireworks on the 
** buoyancy of the national resources,” 
and complimenting the British tax- 

ayer on his “ elasticity.” Sir Wel- 

ore was a little bewildered by the 
glare, and, as it were, saw rings and 
stars before his eyes, out of which 
chaos arose a complacent thought— 
more an expression than a thought— 
a rich sonorous platitude, which he 
mistook for a thought—something 
that jingled like “expansion of the 
currency’ and “depreciation of 
paper.” He was addressing a spectral 
crowded meeting, with “And, sir, 
when I see the glut of precious 
metals which must eventually go 
near to the final depreciation of our 
paper currency, and I will add, our 
credit’——_ At this point Jenny 
glided through, with her little wag- 
goner’s hat in her hand. 

A real audience—an “intelligent 
young person, too,” who took an in- 
terest in that sort of thing, was weél- 
come indeed. 

“Strange—hum—Miss—er—Odell, 
you recollect our little conversation 
the other night, what I was saying 
about the expansion of the precious 
metals?” Indeed Jenny recollected 
it. The memory’ of that conversa- 
tion would fe down with her to 
her grave. This was conveyed in 
Jenny's expressive countenance. 
“ Most singular the way things come 
out. Here is the right honourable 
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entleman the Chancellor of the 
xchequer” (he loved these full- 
sounding dignities), “at the Padding- 
ton Operatives’ Institute—hails—let 
me see—yes—‘I hail the introduction 
of a flood of specie into these coun- 
tries as symptoms of the healthy 
well-being of the State.’ Did you 
ever hear such a doctrine? Now I 
ask you, Miss—er—Odell, what did 
I say to you about the glut of specie ? 
What did”—— 

Poor Jenny’s memory was, naturally 
enough, a blank as to the glut of 
specie—as well might he have put to 
her + Laws, in their proper 
order. But, lost ina gentle wonder at 
the behaviour of the right honourable 
gentleman, she murmured, 

“Glut of specie! Ah, yes—yes, 
so true: exactly. How strange.” 

“Strange !”’ said Sir Welbore ; 
“ did you ever know anything like it? 
I tell you I am not one of those who 
believe in this man ; and I tell you, 
Miss—er—Odell—if I had been at 
that —er— Paddington meeting, I 
should have said to him--Sir, when 
I see—(pray, take a chair—I don’t 
wonder you are interested in these 
studies)—I should say to him—Sir’ — 
And poor Jenny sat down with all 
the gentleness of an angel, and heard 
out the whole of the observations 
which would have been addressed to 
the right honourable gentleman who 
directs the finances of this mighty 
empire. She listened in ecstasy: 
when he had finished the meeting 
broke out into applause. 

“ How delightful. It isso rarely,” 
she said, at the end, “ that one meets 
a person at whose feet one can sit and 
listen in this way. It seems so easy, 
and yet so dreadfully difficult.” 

“Tt depends on the way these 
things are put,” said he, complacently. 
“T don’t think my friend Franklyn 
has much turn that way. He is con- 
tent with leaving his gold locked up 
there, at his banker’s, without ever 
him asking the famous question— 
What is a pound note ?” 

Something flashed up in Jenny’s 
full, round face—as though something 
had been whispered to her. She 
sighed very deeply, and then said, 
with mournfullest commiseration, 

“Poor dear Mr. Franklyn! Ah, 
sir, he knows well the value of 
a pound.” 

“ O—ah, of course, there were early 
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difficulties in the family. He wea- 
thered them, I believe, with general 
skill.” 

“Ah,” said Jenny, “indeed yes. 
He is a good, brave man—and has 
fought struggling, I may say, all his 
life. It really amounts to heroism,” 
said Jenny, enthusiastically. 

“ Of course—of course—-and there- 
fore he has succeeded. Anyone that 
properly puts their shoulder to the 
wheel, you know’—— 

“Succeeded !” said Jenny, mourn- 
fully. ‘Ah, sir, it will never be 
known—it was not his fault. They 
have never yet dared to say that,” 
said Jenny, excitedly. 

“T believe him to be a very estim- 
able person, indeed, but, er ”—and 
Sir Welbore, bethinking him of a 
compliment that had been paid him 
by some one, who afterwards asked 
him for his interest and obtained it— 
that he was a first-rate cross-examiner, 
and should have been at the bar, 
thought how he would skilfully 
practice his wonderful gifts on this 
young person. 

“ Yes—er-—I have heard he manag- 
ed his affairs—got them round, you 
know, wonderfully.” 

Jenny sighed again. 

“ We can’t command success,” said 
the Baronet, uneasily, and forgetting 
his wig and gown. “ He has been 
successful—at least—him,” he added, 
remembering his wig and gown ; “ he 
has—er—positively extricated him- 
self.” 

“QO, yes; oh, to besure, of course,” 
said Jenny, hastily. ‘Quite, I be- 
lieve, sir, altogether—entirely.” 

She was in sad confusion, for she 
saw she had been nearly betraying 
her benefactor. But Sir Welbore saw 
it too. 

“But I understood this family—er 
—were now, I might say, opulent. I 
don’t exactly understand, or see my 
way. I think it scarcely above 
board, or’ —— 

“*O, sir, sir,” said Jenny, piteously, 
“if you were to know all the pains 
dear Mr. Franklyn takes—the weary 
nights, when we are all in bed. He is 
killing himself; indeed it is not his 
fault.” 

The Baronet smiled grimly. He 
thought it was his acute powers of 
cross-examination had brought all 
this out. 

“*Pon my word, really, I was not 
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repared ; that is—but no matter, 
Mr. Hodge, our professional adviser, 
will be here on Thursday, and—er— 
my friend Franklyn will, of course, 
be prepared to meet him—will see 
that everything is explicit. You will 
excuse me, Miss—er—-Odell. I have 
some letters—er.” 

Jenny took her way sorrowfully 
from the room, carrying her little hat 
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reversed, as it were, as though she 
were at a military funeral. Sir Wel- 
bore looked after her, and thought of 
his own penetration. He said to him- 
self many times, in a tone of pique— 
“Pon my word! pon my word!”’ This 
was Jenny’s morning’s work, and it 
was a fair instalment, considering the 
little time that was left to her. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE SMOKING-ROOM. 


JENNY went out to gather flowers. 
She took her way to the garden, her 
hat in hand, to allow the breezes to 
fan her forehead. The truth was she 
felt she wasa little heated about that 
region, for she was full of a rich.gene- 
rous blood; and for the last two or 
three months, since she had begun 
her secretarial duties at Mr. Max- 
well’s, had been taking abundance of 
a generous port wine, “ ordered”’ her 
by proper authority. Sometimes, 
therefore, this rich, generous fluid 
rushed to her forehead, and would 
take up its abode there for an hour or 
more, 

She gathered her flowers; then 
went forth to the fields, by the river, 
through the wood, and she felt the heat 
gratefully subsiding. A very pretty 
river it was, and she stood beside it 
for some time, mournfully watching 
the current pass by, and carry down 
the stray flower or two she cast upon 
its surface. So absorbed was she, 
that for several moments she did not 
perceive the sky was growing cloudy, 
nor did she hear a bold, hearty voice 
calling to her—more properly “ hail- 
ing” her. She looked up in affright. 
In a sort of bower, or natural alcove, 
which was on the river’s bank, had 
been stretched out, young Craven, 
taking his mid-day cigar, and read- 
ing the authorized Sporting Journal ; 
a combination of luxuries he was 
fond of. 

“Hallo!” he cried again, “Miss 
Bell—Miss Bell!” 

Jenny was scared. The privacy of 
her little meditation to be so rudely 
broken in upon. She was in a tremble, 
and instinctively turned to fly. She 
walked away quickly. 

“Hallo! hallo!” said young Craven, 
rising hastily, ‘““‘where are you going 


to, Miss Bell? Don’t run away, I say. 
Do wait.” 

Jenny looked back indecisively, 
fluttered a moment, then went on. 

“Good gracious!” said young 
Craven, testily, “what a creature she 
is! I can’t make her out. J say,” 
he shouted “do stop. Well, then, we 
shall see who can go fastest—a race, 
then!” And he started in pursuit. 

Poor Jenny!—she stopped in one 
second—a frightened fawn, run down. 
The hunter came up, panting. The 
fawn was at his feet, with a piteous 
prayer for mercy in her eye. The 
hunter was generous. He took pit; 
on that brilliant face, flushed with 
agitation, and put his knife back into 
its sheath. 

“Well,” he said, “you have given 
mesuchachase. What is the matter? 
Why did you run away?” 

Jenny, barely yet recovered, looked 
round with alarm. 

“Oh, Mr. Craven,” she said, “you 
frightened me so! I must go bel 
indeed I must.” 

“ Must,” he said, laughing. “Why, 
must? Are you on parole? Arethe 
gates of Greyforest to be shut at mid- 
day—eh?”’ 

Jenny raised her eyes, and began to 
laugh. 

“Oh, Mr. Craven,” she said, and 
began to laugh again. 

The youth grew a little uneasy. 

“Something is amusing you,” he 
said ; “I hope you don’t find any” -— 

Jenny was serious in a second—nay, 
earnest, anxious. 

“No, no, Mr. Craven,” she said, “I 
was amused at the strange, quaint 
way you put things. Out on parole! 
That was, indeed, what I was laugh- 
ing at—indeed it was. I am buta 
poor governess, and thrown with ordi- 
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nary people, and never—scarcely ever 
—hear an original thought.” 

The youth smiled. 

“But, I say again, what are you 
in such a hurry about? Why did 
you fly from me? I know I ama 
rough bear of a creature.” 

“Rough!” said Jenny, demurely. 
“Oh, it’s not that—that is, I mean—I 
like roughness—that is—no—I—I— 
don’t—I mean : O! I must go back.” 
And poor Jenny, in hopeless confusion, 
turned again to fly. 

“Good gracious!” said the youth, 
unusually pleased. “Do wait—I have 
something to say—I have a message. 
Hallo! there’s the rain at last. I knew 
it was coming.” And half-a-dozen 
rude, heavy splashes came down, as 
pioneers of a heavy drenching shower. 

“This way,” said young Craven; 
“here’s the smoking-room, as I call it, 
just at hand. How lucky! Don’t 
ae a second. It will take hours to 
soak through these trees.” 

Jenny was aghast, and shrunk. 

“No, no,” she said, “it can’t be.” 
And her face expressed “rather die 
first.” “Let me go home!” 

“What absurd nonsense!” he said, 
impatiently. “It is three-quarters of 
a mile tothe house. There it comes,” 
he added, as the sluices opened, and it 
began to descend like a cataract. 

enny still hesitated, but he took 
her hand decisively, and led her, half 
resisting, under the trees. There they 
were in shelter, while they heard the 
rainall round pattering fiercely among 
the branches, as on the roof ofa gigantic 
green-house. 

They were silent for a few moments. 

“By Jove!” said he, “it looks as if 
it were set in.” 

Jenny sighed and kept looking out 
nervously—perhaps for help. 

“This is quite jolly,” said he— 
“ quite an adventure—ain’t it ?” 

ut Jenny was in sore distress. 

“Oh, let us go,” she said again— 
“let us go; I have done very—very 
wrong.” 


The youth laughed in his loud way. 
“ T don’t know what to think,” he 
said; “I know that I am arude ogrish 
fellow—at least they all tell me so 
—but still, must say, I never intend 
to frighten ladies, the way I appear 


to have done. I must be something 
awful in manner and appearance.” 

Jenny smiled; she was beginning 
to get confidence. 
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“Indeed, no,” she said ; “I don’t 
find that; on the contrary—that is, I 
mean, there were other reasons.” 

“Other reasons,” said the youth ; 
“come, come, this is getting exciting ; 
out with them, Miss Bell.” 

“T did not mean that,” said Jenny, 
haughtily. 

“But you said so,” said he ; “come, 
I have you there. I insist on know- 
ing. Indeed you owe it to me— 
come.” 

“Oh!” said Jenny, “I am ashamed 
to say it. But I assure you—you 
may believe me—it was not that.” 

“ Not what?” said the youth ; “we 
are all in confusion. Not what?’ 

Jenny, pulling nervously at. her 
gloves, and thus cruelly pressed, re- 
mained silent. The youth looked 
down at her, much amused. He was 
beginning to think he had strange 

owers of mind, which had hitherto 
ain dormant. 

“T mean,” said Jenny, desperately, 
and looking up with her most bril- 
liant colour in her cheek (fruity)— 
“T mean—at least thought—I believe 
you hated—that is, disliked me.” 

“Dislike you,” said the youth, 
gravely; “what put that into your 
head?” 

“ At first, I mean,” said Jenny (the 
first button of her glove coming off 
in her fingers). 

“At first, you mean,” saidhe. “Oh, 
I see! No, no—what a delusion.” 

“Oh, you did,” said Jenny, mourn- 
fully. “You read my face, and I 
know it—and you thought me—-that 
is, you had an instinctive sort of 
feeling” —— 

“Good gracious!’ 
an idea.” 

“Oh, you know it is true,” said 
Jenny, mournfully. “You always 
form a judgment when you first see 
a person. Ah, yes, and you said so— 
ah ! you know you did.” 

“Said so,” the youth answered, 
guiltily, and his thoughts went back 
to that first dinner. He had said so. 

“ And you don’t mean to tell me,” 
he added, with a curling lip, “ that 
anyone” —— 

Jenny clasped her hand in affright. 

“Oh,” said she, “no—no—don’t 
think of such a thing; I didn’t sa 
she did—I merely guessed—that is, 
never meant to tell.” 

“Oh, of course,” said he, smiling 
a little bitterly, “I understand. But 


> 


said he, “what 
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now,” he added, seriously, “I will 
confess. You won’t be angry with 
me. At first—just at first—I did feel 
a little bit, you know; I don’t know 
why—it was the most unreasonable 
thing in the world. But I assure 
you, you may believe me, it was not 
for more than—really I believe not 
more than a day. And now’—— 

He paused a second. The other but- 
ton of Jenny’s glove was nearly off. 

“Well, at any rate, we are made up 
now. You don’t hate me.” 

“No, no, no,’ murmured Jenny 
(second button off). 

“And I never did dislike you; on 
the contrary,” he said hesitatingly ; 
“this explanation will put everything 
ona satisfactory basis. In fact, from 
the time I heard—forgive my alluding 
to it—of a certain little history—of a 
certain sacrifice, which was really, I 
must say’”’—— 

“O, don’t, don’t,” said Jenny, with 
a soft smile, and pressing her hands 
to her side, as if from a sudden spasm 
— please, don’t !”-—— 

“Since I heard,” he went on, “ of 
such noble conduct, as I must call 
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“Oh,” said Jenny, “dearest Char- 
lotte—I am sure it was she—she will 
always—I wish she would. It’—— 

“No, no. It was not Charlotte ; 
at least, I think not,” said he, reflec- 
tively. 

Jenny sighed. 

“ Someway,” she said, “ latterly, I 
am sure, dearest Charlotte does not 
like meso much. I don’t know why; 
but so itis. Perhaps she thinks Iwas 
wrong, and does not take so indulgent 
a view as you so kindly do. I have 
very few friends,” Jenny said, sadly,— 
“very few !” 

The youth looked down on her with 
interest. Pity, as we know, is akin to 
something warmer. 

“Someway,” he added, reflectively, 
“T have remarked Charlotte is not 
exactly—that is, is not what you call 
an enthusiastic friend of yours.” 

“And yet,” said Jenny, “if she 
only knew how I love and esteem her. 
Do you know,” she added, looking 
fixedly at young Craven, “I think she 
more nearly approncess my ideal of 
perfection in a human creature than 
any being I ever knew. She is so 

ood, so grand, so calm, so quiet. 
here is a placid temper about her I 
really envy.” 
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“ Ah, exactly,” said he, “that’s just 
it. I almost wish she was a little 
more’—— 

“ Hush!” said Jenny, looking out 
anxiously. 

The rain was beginning to abate 
and they both heard the sound of 
wheels. Then the rain came on more 
furiously, and the wheels seemed to 
come nearer. Presently they saw 
the little open basket-carriage rollin 
along the avenue, with Charlotte an 
one of the girls, the latter driving. 

The avenue wound very close by 
the river, and very close to young Mr, 
Craven’s smoking-room ; and to the 
surprise of the tenants of that apart- 
ment, the basket-carriage drove in 
upon the grass, and drew up under 
the outside shelter of the great clump 
of trees and bushes which made the 
walls and roof of the smoking-room, 
They were going to wait until the 
violence of the shower was some- 
what abated. There was a smart 
page behind. They were so near 
they could hear them talking in the 
carriage. 

Jenny said softly, ‘‘ Let us go round 
and meetthem. Itis dearCharlotte !” 

The youth coloured, paused a mo- 
ment, and then said awkwardly— 
“Hush! not a word. We will sur- 

rise them. A capital joke at dinner. 

see what fun we shall have !” 

Jenny lifted her eyebrows inquir- 
ingly, and with a bright smile; but 
the youth only pressed his fingers to 
his lips, and did not give further 
shape to his capital joke. And so 
they remained still without daring 
to move. 

The smart page, a quick, intelligent 
Trish lad, with a taste for horses, and 
ripening fast into a light jockey, had 
got down from the back seat for more 
convenient shelter,and walked up and 
down, trying to divert the tedium of 
waiting. The light jockey now stood 
at the ponies’ heads ; now pitched a 
broken branch into the bushes ; now 
stamped up and down, and warmed 
his hands ; and now examined objects 
of natural history in the ground or in 
the trees—a very sharp, quiet, and 
discreet Irish youth. 

In a few seconds the rain abated, 
and the young girl gave her ,ponies 
one light lash of her whip, and drove 
off ; the wheels ran over the grass 48 
on, velvet, Just.at this.moment.the 
little jockey, still busy with natural 
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history, had come round to the very 
entrance of the smoking room, and 
looked in. He heard the young girl 
calling “ Now, Frank,” and was after 
them in a second, scaling the back 
seat very nimbly, but he looked be- 
hind him long. 

It seemed to the two tenants of the 
chamber that he had not noticed 
them. Jenny was nervous. 

“T must go now,” she said ; “ not an 
instant more can I stay. I fear we 
have done wrong, very wrong.” 

The- youth was awkward in his 
answer. He murmured something 
about “ capital fun,” and “a joke at 
dinner.” But the clouds now break- 
ing, and the rain finally ceasing, Jenny 
gathered up her skirts, so as to avoid 
the wet grass, looked round, and said 
very sweetly, “Now, you must not 
come with me. Good-bye! We are 
friends now—at least I suppose I 
must believe that you do not quite 
hate me ; so for the few days I stay, 
we will live in peace and amity.” 

He started. 

“What! Going? I did not know 
this—are you serious ?” 

“ Good-bye,” said Jenny ; and shot 
away over the grass, very lightly, 
indeed, and gracefully. 

The youth looked after her long, 
lit his cigar, and became pensive. 

“ By Jove!” he said, at last, a little 
impatiently. With whom he con- 
nected this heathen appeal is not 
known. Perhaps he was thinking of 
his Charlotte. 

His Charlotte was skimming along 
the wet gravel in the basket-carriage 
—and, it may be, thinking of him. 

The young girl who was driving 
presently spoke of him, and said, 

“T wonder where Charles has hid 
himself all the morning ¢” 

The smart jockey, whose seat 
brought him very close to the ladies, 
and who wasalways much entertained 
in these rides by the scraps of con- 
versation that reached him, here 
broke in respectfully— 

“ Please ma’am, 1 saw Mr. Charles 
and Miss Bell behind the trees where 
we were waiting,” and he touched his 
hat again, by way of punctuation, or 
full stop. Was this Irish lad only 
following his nature, or was this a 
spice of malice? Neither of the 
ladies answered him ; but drove on in 
silence up to the door of the house. 
Mr. Franklyn passed a miserable 
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day in the society of his papers. This 
had became asort of mania with him, 
though perfectly bootless. Decency 
then required a certain amount of 
personal attendance upon his guest, 
the Baronet. But that potentate— 
who was put out, by having only 
imperfectly digested portions of his 
Times—just as a cobra does half its 
blanket—was testy ; and besides, had 
clearly something on his mind. 

They went out together, and after 
much dry clearing of his throat, and 
non-natural huskiness, he said to Mr. 
Franklyn— 

“You know—er—that Mr. Hodge 
will be here—er—on Thursday.” 

“Yes; yes,” said the other, hastily. 

“He will bring with him all the 
papers. You know, Franklyn,” said 
the Baronet, stopping short, “a thing 
of this sort is—er—hum—business, 

ure business. No compliments. 
Xcuse me,” he added, waving his 
hand impatiently ; for Mr. Franklyn, 
colouring much, was about to inter- 
rupt. “You understand—two busi- 
ness men—hem—you and I—spade, 
a spade!” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Franklyn, 
with some dignity, “there is no 
question about it. Mr. Crowle will 
be prepared to meet your man of 
business on Thursday.” 

“ Exactly,” said Sir Welbore ; 
“that’s exactly the footing I wish it 
to be on—the—er--thing done, you 
know. I shouldn’t like to have it 
said that Charles married—er—with- 
out—you understand.” 

“ My daughter,” said Mr. Franklyn 
haughtily, “ has seven thousand 
pounds on the day of her marriage, 
down ; if he should require it, before,” 
he added, with an attempt at sarcasm. 
“Of course” 

“He! he! Very good—very good 
—quite proper, indeed,” said the 
Baronet ; “ quiteso. Between you and 
me, my dear Franklyn,” he added, 
confidently, but now in good-humour 
again, “T don’t like the look of — 
gold.” 
= Franklyn looked blankly at 

rim. 

“No, it’s not healthy—glut of the 
precious metals—too much stock at 
the bank. Between you and me the 
Chancellor is too fond of paradoxes 
and tricks, There will be a tightness 
—we shall be tight by-and-by, mark 
my words.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


JENNY'’S EVENING WORK. 


Ha.F an hour before dinner a chaise 
came driving up, and Mr. Crowle, the 
young man of business, jumped out, 
fresh from London. He sought Mr. 
Franklyn’s room. When the whole 
party were gathering together for 
dinner, from azimuth and nadir, and 
trooping down resplendent, Jenny, 
who was sliding in by herself in sim- 
plest virgin white muslin, and with 
a crimson flower in her hair, was 
stopped on the stairs, not at least by 
the Mr. Franklyn, the miner of the 
morning, but by a man the same in- 
deed, but ten years younger : he was 
bright, cheerful, happy. 

“Jenny, Jenny,” he said, in a de- 
lighted whisper, “good news. It is 
all settled—all but settled! Not only 
Charlotte’s money, but double; so 
that it will clear us a good deal. 
There is a load off my breast, and 
a oe Crowle—has done it 
all.” 

Jenny smiled, pressed his hand cor- 
dially, butsaid nothing. Sheconveyed 
an immense deal of indefinite meaning 
in that squeeze. She passed in hur- 
riedly, and bit her crimson lips as she 
entered. 

Before her was Charlotte, measur- 
ing her, not angrily—she was too 
tranquil for that—but with a shade 
of scorn andcontempt. On ourJenny’s 
active mind a light suddenly flashed. 
“She knows all, and is harshly mis- 
construing our little innocent adven- 
ture of the morning.” And she glided 
straight up to her and took her hand, 
and said (Sir Welbore was standing 
beside Charlotte)— 

“ Dearest Charlotte, I have such a 
business to tell you of. Such an ad- 
venture as we had this morning, shut 
up under a tree, dear Charlotte. Only 
think, while the floodgates of heaven 

-is not that right, Mr. Wells?” added 
Jenny, demurely, to the Curate, wish- 
ing to be set right in her Scripture— 
“the floodgates of heaven were 
opened, and I thought would have 
> us away into the river.” 

The half defiant, half insolent way, 
in which our Jenny made this declar- 
ation was, to use the French word, 
impayable. Sir Welbore, finance being 
off his mind, allowed himself to be 
interested. 
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“ Where—hum—was this—er— 
unpleasant affair—under that shower 
—hey? ’Pon my word, very incon- 
venient.” 

“Indeed,” said Jenny, demurely, 
“only for Mr. Craven” —— 

“Indeed,” said the Baronet, with 
interest. “And how did he help you? 
Come now!” 

Jenny told it all with natural sim- 
plicity, but at the same time with 
wonderful confidence for her. But 
there was a pleasant gaiety in her 
tone when she addressed herself to 
Charlotte. Indeed there was a cu- 
rious change in Jenny this day or two 
back. She was gradually gliding into 
the centre place, and drawing most of 
the circle to her. Sir Welbore called 
her his “financial pupil ;’ young Cra- 
ven took interest in her; the Curate 
worshipped; and Charlotte—how was 
Charlotte inclined to her? At this 
moment she was looking at her with 
a strange expression, half scared— 
almost breathless, at what she thought 
this effrontery. But presently she 
grew defiant, and answered Jenny 
with her old calmness. 

Young Craven came down last, and 
in great spirits. Dinner was then 
announced ; and he took down, as was 
his duty, his affianced, Charlotte. 
There was a tone of joyousness over 
the whole party thisday. Mr. Frank- 
lyn, filled with his good news, was 
cheerful, which in him was the same 
as the merriment of another person. 
Sir Welbore was complacent,» He 
was thinking of writing a letter to the 
Dorkingshire Conservative on the 
miserable fallacies of the Chancellor 
as to the expansion of the precious 
metals. Young Craven was boister- 
ous—he knew why—Jenny, nearly 
opposite, was bright, and sparkled 
and shone like a precious stone. Mr. 
Franklyn said gaily— 

“Well, Charles, [ suppose you got 
through the morning somehow ?” 

Young Craven coloured a little. 

“O! I was out, sir.” 

“What! under that shower?” 

“O! no, sir,” said the youth, with 
an intelligent look at Jenny, which 
with stupid complacency he fancied 
was understood but by her. Char- 
lotte’s eyes were upon him. 
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She dropped her voice— 
“You were not out in that storm ?”’ 
she said. 

“O! no,” he answered in the same 
tone, “I was in shelter—got home 

uite safe. By-the-by, what shall we 
0 to-night?” 
gies eyes were still upon 
im. 

“Why make a mystery?’ she said, 
mildly, “what a pity. You are not 
beginning to be afraid of me, I hope?” 

* Afraid !” said he, confused. “What 
do yeu mean, Charlotte?” 

“O! Jenny—Miss Bell—has been 
amusing the company with your 
comic adventures. you see” —— 

His cheeks blazed up, and he threw 
a fierce look at Jenny. Jenny was 
delighted. She was just opposite, and 
was legitimately in the conversation. 

7 gracious!” she said, with a 
bright toss of her head, “you don’t 
suppose we are carrying on a con- 
spiracy, Mr. Craven; you won't get 
me to join in manufacturing terrible 
secrets of that sort. No, n uite a 
mistake, I assure you,” said Jenny, 
with an engaging smile. 

The youth was angry, and even 
bitter. He had been made ridicu- 
lous—even guilty-looking ; and [ am 
afraid the dialogue between him and 
Charlotte in some degree reflected 
that tone. Jenny spoke on :— 

“ Do youknow,” said she, aloud, and 
in her new gay way—(she was picking 
@ grape now and again)—“ I seem to 
have done something wicked—I feel 
like a—a—Sir Welbore you can tell 
me, what do they call the people at 
trials that appear against their com- 
panions, you know, Sir Welbore ?” 

“ Kiny’s evidence, I er—believe,” 
said the baronet, peremptorily, for he 

loved to hear the chime of bie own 
name oft repeated. 

Of this night Jenny, with new 
rerogatives, sat enthroned. She 
itted about the drawing-room very 

brilliant, Charlotte watching with a 
curious look. With a strange confi- 
dence Jenny came over to her, enga- 
ging as a child, and sitting down 
beside her said, anxiously, “ Dear 

‘harlotte, you look so worn and ill ! 
quite changed, I declare. You must 
be ill.” Charlotte’s was not a trained 
temper. She almost shook her off. 
Jenny lifted her eyes with gentle as- 
tonisiment. Mr. Wells, the Curate, 
was standing by and watching. 
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“Tam perfectly well,” said Char- 
lotte. “Iam no actress. I speak 
what I feel.” 

Jenny smiled. Young Craven was 
in sight, affecting to talk earnestly to 
Mr. Franklyn, but looking over wist- 
fully at them. The sensible girl’s 
voice had a slight quiver. 

“When do you leave here?” said 
Charlotte, speaking quickly. “ I hear 
you speak of going.” 

“© soon—soon—too soon,” said 
Jenny, speaking a little loud. “I 
must quit this dear old house, and go 
back to—to school! A dream—such 
a dream !” 

“Not too soon,” said the other, 
looking at her steadfastly. 

Jenny laughed a silver laugh, with 
the faintest tringe of a scoff. “One 
would say, dearest, you wished me 
away. How inhospitable. Perhaps 
> in the way—in your way !— 
e o? 

This latter she said in a lower key. 

“What can it be ?” she went on. 
“You are not afraid of anything? 
Afraid of poor me!” and again the 
mocking laugh furnished accompani- 
ment. No one would know Jenny 
to-night. 

Poor Charlotte seems to have been 
sadly unsteady and off her centre. 
“Afraid!” she said, colouring. “No, 
indeed! I am stronger than I seem ! 
and know more than I seem to know.” 

Jenny was lost in wonder at the 
poor weak declaration. She said, 
drily, to Mr. Wells, who was drawing 
near, and had only caught scraps of 
this curious dialogue, “Shall we have 
a game to-night, Mr. Wells? Do get 
them together and make them play. 
Now dear, cross Charlotte, are you in 
the humour for that ?” 

Young Craven was coming across 
eagerly as Jenny was speaking. 

“ Do play,” said Jenny. “ Play 
against me ?” 

The sensible girl trembled. Her 
eyes lighted up. 

“T am not afraid,” she said, as she 
said before. 

Then said Jenny, as Mr. Craven 
stood beside them and listened, 

“ Do you know, dear, I feel as if J 
had won already.” 

She left the affianced ones together, 
as was her duty, and fled away. She 
recollected something, as she passed 
Mr. Crowle, who had been watching 
her, with something like a weak 
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solution of admiration—at least, he 
was astonished at the change. The 
young man of business seemed to sug- 
gest something suddenly to her, for her 
eyes flashed. She wandered into the 
greenhouse by herself to pick a flower 
(she humbly asked Mr. Franklyn’s 
leave), and from the plants presently 
came a silvery voice—“ Mr. Crowle!” 

He rose from his chair and obeyed 
the call. The Curate would have 
rushed too, but was late. 

“Could you help me down with 
that geranium pot. Thanks—there— 
now you can go back.” 

But Mr. Crowle was not inclined ; 
as yet at least. 

“Tt is « long time sinee you have 
been here,” he said. 

“ By the way, you go back to Lon- 
don to-morrow ?” at Jemny. 

“Yes,” said he, “early in the 
morning ; the first thing.” 

“And why not stay,” said she, 
with interest. “ You are no sooner 
come than gone.” 

He laughed at what was not very 
clear. 

“T must go,” he said; “ business— 
important business.” 

“ Business—always business,”’ said 
Jenny, trimming a geranium with a 
little pair of garden scissors. “Some 
little bill of costs ; why can’t you stay, 
then, but a few days—mzy last days.” 

“Tt is the family business,” he 
said. “ You must have heard of that. 
We are trying to dig a fortune for 
Miss Charlotte out of Lombard- 
street.” 

“Trying!” said Jenny, with aston- 
ishment. ‘“ Why, dear Mr. Franklyn 
told nie, before Meas. it was all set- 
tled ; that it was all done. AndIam 
sure,” added she, “they ald think 
80. 
“He is premature,” said he, im- 
patiently. “How fond people are of 
chattering. Nothing of the kind. It 
may be done ; it may not be done. I 
may say it-rests with me.” 

“Ah,” said Jenny, with one of her 
old looks of intense, devout admira- 
tion ; and laying down the garden 
scissors, the better to clasp her hands, 
“ Ah, how good of you—how good |” 

Mr. Crowle smiled. 

“You do oor she went 
on, “ for this family ?” 


Mr. Crowle smiled. ; 
“Our interest,” he said, “very 
often goes beside our affection.” 
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“ Ah, yes,” said Jenny, with mean- 
ing, “and our affection often rises 
above even what foolish people 
would be offended with.” 

Mr. Crowle looked at her, a little 
inquiringly. 

“ Yes,” Jenny went on in a torrent 
of words, “yes, that is true and 
genuine regard; and that is what 
they said was so generous, so noblein 
Mr. Crowle. Those two foolish chil- 
dren, they would laugh at anything ; 
but I was amazed when I heard of it. 
But I call it veal nobleness.” 

A slight little contortion passed 
over Mr. Crowle’s placid face. 

“So they tell everything in this 
family it seems,” he said. “No se- 
crets.” 

“ Poor children,” said Jenny, com- 
miseratingly, “they want a little 
discretion. Even our dear Charlotte 
says things sometimes against her 
own interest.” 

“ Aad she told you,” said he, “about 
this—this’’—— 

“The little joke,” said Jenny, re- 
suming her scissors and snipping 
away merrily. “Itwasa little absurd ; 
and even Sir Welbore, who is a little 
dry—there I declare they want me. 
Mr. Franklyn says no one makes his 
evening cup like me,” and Jeuny 


ay in. 

r. Crowle followed slowly, look- 
ing round on all with a peculiar 
simile. 

“ My dear Crowle,” said Franklyn, 
taking him affectionately by the arm, 
“we must be up for you in the morn- 
ing. I shall see about your break- 
fast myself. It is so good of you. 
I feel a new man. Positively,” he 
continued, gaily, “I shall begin to 
have quiet nights again. You have 
taken millstones off my heart. How 
shall we all thank you?” 

“You shall-all thank me on my 
next visit,” said Mr. Crowle, with an 
agreeable smile, “that is, when J de- 
serve them. But you won’t mind my 
stealing off to bed; you know I have 
to be up in the morning.” 

“ My dear Crowle,” said the other, 
“let me ring for a candle.” 

“No, no, let me go quietly—good 
night—good night. You may begin 
to sleep to-night.” 

In high spirits Jenny watched him 
disappear, then turned to take a 
glance round the company. She was 
standing at the greenhouse, and the 
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natural glow of colour diffused over 
her, stood out well upon the green back- 
ground, she thinking which of her 
slaves she would call next. 

Suddenly, Charlotte, who had 
watched every motion of her—who 
had seen her enter the greenhouse 
with Mr. Crowle, and come back 
again—who had seen him depart, 
and seen, too, Jenny’s look, as he 
quitted the room—rose up suddenly 
and went over to Jenny. The sensi- 
ble girl’s intelligence, quickened by 
distrust, had a presentiment of what 
had taken place. 

“ Jenny,” she whispered, earnestly, 
“ be generous —forgive—forget the 

** Dear Charlotte,” said Jenny, look- 
ing round on the company, “ what do 
you mean ?—you frighten me.” 

“ Yes,” said Charlotte; “I own it 
was wrong, and you suffered a great 
deal. I beg your pardon humbly—it 
was wrong. Forgive, not for my sake, 
but for his; and if you were to know 
how his heart is set on this; how he 
lives but for us—oh, Jenny.” 

Jenny’s wonder was extreme. 

“Dear Charlotte, what riddles 

and mysteries are all these? Good- 
ness! [ am getting quite nervous. 
Poor me! a poor, dependent creature, 
to forgive—to think of forgiving. 
AD), Charlotte, you are amusing your- 
self. 
“ Listen to me—do,” said the other 
more hurriedly, and catching her by 
the sleeve ; for Jenny was moving 
away; “any—any submission, do you 
hear, for his sake.” 

“T am getting bewildered, dear,” 
said Jenny, putting her raised hands 
upon her forehead ; “ don’t talk this 
way any more,” 

“Ts it possible?” said the other, 
with a lip that was beginning to curl. 
“No; I wouldn’t believe it—you are 
not so wickedly vindictive as” —— 

“Hush! hush! dear,” said she, 
looking round inalarm. “ What odd 
things you are saying! Take care, 
dear. No, no; I am for going on 
with our game,” added she, with 
something like a sudden flash of de- 
fiance—“ with the gentlemen, I mean 
— just as I feel in a winning humour, 
too. No, no; come, dear.” 

And she moved away, and went 
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over to the gentlemen, and had _pre- 
sently started a very agreeable little, 
round game. 

- - * * 

“Good night, Sir Welbore—qood 
night. See you to yourrvom? No? 
Ah, you begin to know your way— 
ha, ha!” 

Sir Welbore remarked to Lady 
Welbore “ that—that—er—Franklyn 
was a strange, inconsequential crea- 
ture, and in—er—a flow of spirits that 
night.” 

“ Good night—good night, dearest,” 
said Mr. Franklyn, at the foot of 
the stairs. “ Sleep well: I shall. No 
papers to-night, darling—no, nor to- 
morrow night—ha, ha! An heiress, 
I declare—quite an heiress! Let me 
tell you, my pet, it is not every or 
any woman in the county ean bring 
her husband seven thousand pounds. 
Good night—good night.” 

7 * ~ 7 

In the morning camethe mail. Mr. 
Franklyn got two business letters, 
which he ‘laughed over. One from 
Dunton and Co. 

Dunton and Co., much outraged 
with long waiting, and with patience 
generally exhausted, had reluctantly 

laced the matter in the hands of 

unton and Co.’s solicitor, who now 
respectfully named a day, after which 
he had been instructed to proceed. 

Dart, Burton, and Co., an eminent 
firm of solicitors, with patience also 
sorely tried, were also on the eve of 
“ proceeding.” The camel’s back, &c. 

Mr. Franklyn, after breakfast, went 
to his desk. With a light heart he 
wrote to both Dunton and Co., and to 
Dart, Burton, and Co., telling them 
thatasuccessful arrangement had just 
been effected, and that he had written 
instructions to his agent, Mr. Crowle, 
now in London, who would wait on 
them forthwith, “A thousand apo- 
logies, my dear sirs,’ wrote Mr. 
Franklyn,exuberantly, “for theincon- 
venience I have put youto, A thou- 
sand thanks, too, for your indulgence. 
But we are now, I am happy to say, 
getting straight, and_ shall dati 
have the pleasure of enclosing you a 
cheque for your full amount.” 

e posted these two with great 
satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


JENNY WINS. 


Sir WELBORE CRAVEN and “Lady” 
were packing up already. They were 
going to-morrow. Reluctantly, too, 
was Jenny departing. With the 
kindest consideration, the baronet 
had, in a stately manner, offered 
Jenny the remaining seat in their 
grand coach which was to come for 
them. Jenny, overpowered with gra- 
titude, said, humbly, she thankfully 
accepted so kind, so considerate an 
offer. She looked over at dear Char- 
lotte as she accepted it. 

Sir Welbore’s man of businéss, Mr. 
Hodge, was to arrive that night, and 
wait a day or two to meet Mr. Crowle: 
“Now that every a is so satis- 
factory, you—er—see, I may as well 
—er—go.” 

“T am very sorry, Sir Welbore— 
very sorry, that we are to lose you.” 

“Crowle seems a very intelligent 

erson,” said the other, approvingly. 
. Crowle seems to know his business. 


“0 

“Tnvaluable, Sir Welbore. He has 
been of inestimable assistance to me. 
Now, I don’t mind saying to you, Sir 
Welbore, who knows every thing, and 
hears every thing” (Sir Welbore laid 
his head wisely upon one side, as up- 
on an aerial pillow, and waved his 
hand, as who should passez pour 
cela), “that I have had heavy—very 
heavy charges to meet upon the es- 
tate.” 

“ Quite so,” said Sir Welbore. 

“T am not ashamed to own it,” 
said Mr. Franklyn, with a little state. 
“You know it—many know it.” 

Sir Welbore lifted his head sud- 
denly from his pillow, not liking this 
community of knowledge. 

“Well, I don’t scruple confessing 
that—ha, ha !—that even about Char- 
lotte’s money—ha, ha!—I was a little 
uneasy for a time, you know. Crowle 
is gloomy by nature.” 

“Quite so,” said the other. “We 
all want money. ’Pon my word now, 
I myself shouldn't object to, say forty 
thousand pounds just now. There's 
the Dudgeley estate going for a mere 
song. But where is a pauper like 
me to look for it. There was a time 
I could afford such things—ha, ha !” 

Thus pleasant were the two gen- 
tlemen. 


At night, when they were all gone 
to bed, arrived, in a chaise of his own, 
the baronet’s man of business—a dry 
man, that seemed as if he was made 
of any other material in the world 
but humian flesh and bone. By busi- 
ness habits he seemed to have worked 
every thing warm, genial, or moist 
out of his system, just as racing and 
boating men do in their training. He 
appeared at breakfast in the morning, 
spoke scarcely at all, could tell no 
town news, eat very little, and looked 
at his watch some dozen times. He 
looked out of the window occasionally, 
as if he was expecting somebody to 
pass by whom he might rush upon 
and stop. All through the day, he 
looked at his watch, consulted his 
pocket-book occasionally, looked at 
the door when he was not opposite a 
window, as though the person who 
was to pass the window might slip 
by that way unawares. Sir Welbore 
whispered he was a most useful sort 
of person indeed. 

r. Crowle, Mr. Franklyn said, 
was at that moment (lunch hour) ac- 
tually—let him see—at Bootham. 
The half-past eight train would bring 
him, or he would telegraph. Sir Wel- 
bore’s train was half-past five. Great 
black plate chests, holding dresses in- 
stead of plate, were standing in the 
hall, and beside them Jenny’s little 
trunk, modestly shrinking into a cor- 
ner, corded neatly, but with economy 
of rope, and seeming to say piteously, 
like Mr. Sterne’s famous donkey, 
“Don’t thrash me.” 

It was growing dark. The light at 
the lodge window was lit, and could 
be seen twinkling. Coal had been 
brought up for the fires. Shawls 
cloaks, sticks, and umbrellas—boun 
together like Roman fasces—were 
being borne down from upper cham- 
bers. Sir Welbore was making stately 
progress up and down stairs with no 
declared object. 

Suddenly the sound of wheels was 
heard in the avenue. Many people 
looked out of windows—thinking it 
Sir Welbore’s great coach, now nearly 
due. It was only a gig. 

Sir Welbore and Mr. Franklyn were 
talking in the hall, and heard the 
wheels. 
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“Tt is he,” said Mr. Franklyn, with 
a smile. “ How lucky ; and before you 
are gone—I am 80 Pa can 
spare us a quarter of an hour. It 
will be so satisfactory. 
Sir Welbore inclined his head gra- 


ciously. 

Mr. Franklyn went to the door 
himself and opened it. Through the 
gloom he saw a gig standing, and a 

rson getting down who was—not 
Mtr. Crowle. 

It was the station-master of the 
railway station. 

“Telegraph message, Mr. Frank- 
lyn,” said he, handing him the regular 
pale blue envelope. “ Thought I 
would take it myself passing by : you 
would get it sooner, as it might be 
important.” 

* Very kind of you,” said Franklyn, 
a little disappointed. “Thank you.” 
“ No Crowle,” he said to Sir Wel- 
bore, opening the envelope. There 
was no light in the hall, so he turned 
straight into his study, where there 
was one. 

He came out in a second, and was 
passing by Sir Welbore, without 
speaking, when that gentleman called 
to him— 

“Well? Can’t come by this train 
—first train to-morrow.” 

“Tn a moment,” said the other, in 
a low voice, and passed up stairs. 

He came back in a few moments. 

“Just step in here with me into 
the study,” he said. The two entered, 
and the door was closed. 

Sir Welbore’s great coach was now 
arrived—with its two lamps flaming 
like light-houses. The great chests 
were hoisted up, and his servants 
began to fasten up the cloaks and 
shawls—Sir Welbore’s man taking 
up the fasces on his shoulder, as 
though he were a real born Roman 
lictor. Jenny came tripping down, 
modestly attired for travel, and the 
hall filled in as with a crowd. The 
lamps in the hall were now lit. A 
mild and dignified embracing set in. 
Now, where was Sir Welbore ? 

Out of the study came the two 

entlemen—one a ghastly pale, trem- 
Bling creature ; the other a_ hot, 
fuming, excited person. 

Neither spoke. The hot, excited 
Baronet passed out to his coach, with- 
out addressing any adieus to the 
spectators. The other tottered up stairs. 

he family looked on with a little 


” 
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wonder. Then came more of a modu- 
lated accolade. Then Lady Craven 
entered her coach, with state. Then 
Jenny, who made as though she 
would have humbly ascended behind 
—a, place, indeed, too superior for her. 
Then Sir Welbore entered with a 
jerk, and flung himself back, mutter- 
ing ; and finally young Craven, who 
sat neat Jenny. 

They drove away. The great bee- 
hive reeling and swinging; maid and 
man poised boastfully behind. 

When they were gone, and all were 
turning away from looking after them, 
a white face was put out from the 
study-door, and it said— 

“ Charlotte—girls—-come in!’ 

They came in, silent and cowed— 
they were wondering and afraid. He 
closed the door, and then the light 
fell upon his face. Then Charlotte 
rushed up to him, and put her arms 
round him. 

“Father, dearest father! It is no 
harm; it is not worth a thought, if 
you can bear it.” 

There was a white paper in his 
hand, which was fluttering as though 
it were being blown by a Seating He 
put her back gently. 

“Tt is all over, dear children,” he 
said. God help us—God help you!” 

He let Charlotte take the paper 
from him, and sank—rather fell— 
into a chair beside him. Charlotte 
calmly held it over the light, and read 
in the usual pencil character :— 


“Elec. Teleg. Co.’s Offices, 
Charing-cross, 4 0’c. P.M. 
“William Crowle to John Franklyn. 
“It is all off. At the last moment 
the party has refused. What am I to 
do next ? don’t know of any 
other quarter.” 


They all remained in silence, look- 


ing at the fatal piece of tissue-paper 
in Charlotte’s hand. The younger 
girls understood it all, and stood there 
trembling and clinging together. 

Mr. Franklyn presently spoke to 
them in a low, broken voice—yet with 
anattempt at cheerfulness that seemed 
ghastly— 

“Come, dear children,” he said, 
“don’t take it to heart. it is a blow 
—a great blow; but we will weather 
it, as—as—we have done others 
before.” 

“O! father, father,” they all burst 
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out, with crying and wailing, and ran 
up to him. 

“ Now, now, don’t,” said he, mildly, 
“this is foolish. Go upstairs now, 
like good children, and leave me here 
with Charlotte. We must only strike 
out some other plan, that’s all. Go 
now, like dear, good children. It is 
not so bad as you think.” 

They went away sobbing and la- 
menting, and left father and daughter 
together. It seemed a lonely house 
that night—after all the late company 
and universal gaiety, so very desolate, 
as though it had been swept and 
cleared to be a fitting tenement for 
ill news. 

Later, Charlotte came up, very 
quiet and calm, and cheered up the 
young girls, bade them be of good 

eart, and all would go well; that 
a was very far-seeing and clever, 
and that he had already struck out a 
new plan, which, with their good 
friend, Mr. Crowle’s assistance, would 
— them out of this. 
hen the lamp was brought in, and 
there was an atiectation of something 
being read and of something being 
worked. But it was wretched—alto- 
gether wretched—and long after, when 
those girls were grown-up, they looked 
back to it, with a tremble, as the 
most miserable night of their life. 

They carried out their little bit of 
acting faithfully for each other’s 
sake ; and then, later than usual, went 
up to bed. Cells—cold, dreary cells 
— they seemed to them, for that night 
at least. Charlotte staid up much 
later, possibly to talk with her father. 

The morning was dark and gloomy, 
and there were sheets of heavy rain 
descending steadily, all about the 
house. It darkened the air of the 
breakfast room additionally as they 
came down. 

Charlotte came in with an air of 
cheerfulness, which they thought was 
the assumed one of last night con- 
tinued. She came with a letter in 
her hand. 

“Come !” she said to them, “‘ what 
did I say last night? There is some- 
thing to encourage us—a letter from 
an old relative—Cousin John Hall— 
who has not written these seven years. 
He talks of coming to England 
shortly ; and listen to what he says :— 
‘I am curious to see my god-child, 
little Charlotte, again, and am de- 
lighted sheis making so good a match. 
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I mean to gratify myself by adding 
a good sum to her portion, if only to 
keep up the family credit. I am 
getting tired of these foreigners, and 
want to see my own flesh and blood 
again.’ There, children! there’s a 
bit of good news for papa. Which of 

ou will run to the study and fetch 

im in to breakfast?” 

Both ran gaily. Charlotte lifted 
her eyes to Heaven with a bright 
thankfulness. And in this acknow- 
ledgment there was nothing for her- 
self ; it was for the curse of moral 
squalor and utter desolation thus 
wae averted from their house. 

ey came back. ‘“ Papa is not to 
be disturbed,” they say ; “but we 
told him through the key-hole.” 

“Quite right, dears,” said Char- 
lotte. “He is busy. I may fill out 
his tea for bim.” 

More of that welcome letter was 
read, and they wondered at what 
bounded extent Cousin John Hall 
would stay his liberality for Charlotte. 
Then more of the letter was read, 
amid universal delight, and genial 
ee on Charlotte’s part. 

Ms e tea was filled out and getting 
cold. 

“ Run again, dear,” said Charlotte. 
“Stay, I will go myself.” 

She went herself; tapped at his 
door ; tried the handle ; spoke through 
keyhole, but was not answered. She 
looked through the keyhole, for the 
key was away, and saw what satisfied 
her, for she went up stairs quickly 
to his bedroom. 

It was not locked; but had not 
been slept in that night. 


The sensible girl was equal to the 
emergency. She became on the in- 
stant a captain in that disordered 
house. The true probability flashed 
upon her in a second; he had hur- 
ried away himself by night to London, 
to settle that business himself. But 
still while this was being set at rest, 
no harm to provide for the case of 
another issue. No confusion; no 
flurry ; all private, and even secret. 
Steward, a steady, silent official, is 
called in; he knows of other steady 
men that Ae can depend on ; leave it 
to him. 

Telegraph to London—quickly, too, 
to Mr. Crowle. Reply in three quar- 
ters of an hour : not been seen there. 

All through that day, through the 
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co heavy sheets of rain, which 
ung about the house and planta- 
tions, like the folds of huge slate- 
coloured curtains, the steady man 
and his steady men pursued the task 
that had been put into their hands. 
All through the day Charlotte acted 
a tremendous part, with consummate 
bravery. It was a magnificent effort 
of mind ; little household concerns ; 
up stairs, down stairs, speaking with 
this one and that, and all the time her 
heart in her mouth. Her younger 
sisters were actually imposed on ; one 
was heard singing in her room. These 
moral deeds are not weighed here— 
cannot, indeed, be known, Thrice 
noble girl! true as steel, and good as 
gold. 

But it was a long day ; as long as 
dark. It rolled on heavily until five 
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o'clock, when the door-bell rang 
gently, and Charlotte, who was in the 
study, came out hurriedly to open it. 
It was the steady man with a lantern 
with his steady men behind him; all 
three soaked and saturated with the 
day’s rain. The steady man laid his 
lantern down on the step outside, 
and motioning his men back came in 


by himself. -He said, clearing his 
throat :— 

“ Miss, Miss, you mustn’t—thatis— 
we have-—found 


him.” 
* * 

In that little island, where they 
used to have their merry-making teas, 
had they found John Franklyn, Esq., 
lying out on his back in the sludge, 
with his arms stretched out, and a 
little chemist’s bottle of some cheap 
essential oil beside him. 


FRAGMENTS OF SCANDINAVIAN LEGEND. 


Tue interest of the ancient and cu- 
rious traditions of the Northern coun- 
tries, and their tales of love and 
fairy-land, is ever fresh for old and 
young. No more charming book for 
the juvenile reader could be found, 
for instance, than Hans Andersen’s 
Danish fables, with their Trolls, and 
Elves, and Nisses, and Necks, spirits 
of the hills, farm-yards, forests, and 
waterfalls; and the maturer student 
yields to the same kind of attraction, 
when he reads again and again the 
Icelandic stories, Pagan or Christian, 
translated by Mr. Baring-Gould and 
Lord Dufferin, the latest adventurers 
in this region of romance. 

Mr. Baring-Gould, when at Arku- 
reyri, purchased a number of MS. 
Sagas from a native, who declared of 
them—“They are our joy; without 
them. our long winters would be 
blanks. You may have these books,” 
he added, with tears in his eyes, “‘ but, 
believe me, it is prava necessitas alone 
which forces me to part with them.” 
Amongst these was the Sturlinga 
Saga, a specimen of the historical 
composition. It is one of the longest 
of the Icélandic records, and covered 
—it is now out of print—about 950 
closely printed pages, octavo. It was 
published between 1817 and 1820. In 
addition, he obtained an interesting 
record, which relates the history of a 
certain Baring,son of Walter, Duke of 
HolJstein, and grandson of the Grand 


Duke of Saxony. It exists in MS. on 
vellum, at Copenhagen, one of the 
copies being supposed to be of the 
fourteenth century. This Saga isa 
translation from a lost German ro- 
mance, half history, half fable. In 
the same collection there were others 
purely fabulous or mythological, one 
translated from the French in 1226. 
The Icelandic Sagas are of varied cha- 
racter, neither all historical, nor all 
romantic, nor local, but all marked 
by a wild chivalric sentiment, which 
in the less ancient is traceable to the 
extensive foreign travel of enterprising 
Icelanders during the period of the 
Crusades. “The Scandinavians,” says 
Schlegel, “ took the greatest share in 
the mental growth of the west during 
the middle ages. - + The 

joined in the Crusades, and accord- 
ingly participated in the benefits eon- 
a with them, and their effects on 
the imagination and intellect gene- 
rally. Numbers of enterprising Ice- 
landers traversed every portion of 
Europe for the purposes of literary 
discovery, and to gratify the longings 
of curiosity they explored all known 
sources of knowledge and fiction. 
In their Adda they possessed the 
oldest genuine record of the poetry of 
the Germanic races and of the whole 
medizval period ; subsequently, they 
imported into their country the Chris- 
tian chivalric epics of the south of 
Europe. In some of these, more 
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especially in German heroics, they 
were not a little surprised to find a 
striking similarity to theirown North- 
ern legends, with shapes that, here 
and there, they caren as familiar 
to their memory. These objects of 

pular interest were then remodelled 
in varied form and manner; and, taken 
in connexion with Gothic and Ger- 
manic epics of the same period, they 
constitute, as it were, a separate 
Northern school in the poetry of the 
West. . . Iceland and Scandinavia 
had a peculiar chivalric minstrelsy in 
the middle ages, which, like that of 
other countries, at first merged into 
prosaic annals, and was subsequently 
dispersed in fragmentary popular 
lays.” 

The first of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
Saga translations, “The Red Rovers,” 
is referred to the year 1012. A ship 
is wrecked on the coast of Norway, 
and a wealthy bonder, named Thorfin, 
puts off his boat to the rescue of the 
crew and passengers. Among the 
latter is the son of an Icelandic chief, 
named Grettir. This Grettir, after 
varying and extraordinary fortunes, is 
on the verge of the grave, and his 
“dying lay” isa poem for the most part 
composed by Mr. Baring-Gould, only 
five verses of the Icelandic ballad re- 
maining. The stanzas of our author, 
however, are in the spirit of the ori- 
ginal, and a fewof them will show 
the sentiment of the entire ballad. 
Grettir, when a hoary and neglected 
hero, and ready to expire, sings— 


“T fought with sword in bright old days, 
When earth to me was fair, 
And, fresh as heart, the lightsome breeze 
Did toss my yellow hair. 


*] fought with sword in bright old days, 
I loved the merry clang! 
When brand met brand, and shield met 
shield, 
And axe on helmet rang. 


‘* As now I chant of youthful days, 
In fitful, broken rhyme, 
I seem to hear from my blue blade 
A wild war-musie chime! 


“And now coiled up, with fevered blood, 
A grim old wolf I die ; 
Whilst dripping skies above me spread, 
And winds sob sadly by. 
“Over tired heart and drowsy head 
Does welcome slumber creep ; 
As little babe on mother’s knee 
Will softly drop asleep. 


** With folded feet and closed palms, 
I will not stir nor wake ; 
But hushed in happy dreaming lie, 
Till the last morning break.” 


Very many of the northern ballads 
are of this sombre character. In the 
famous Sonartorrek, or Son’s Loss, an 
old man, in like manner, on a re- 
trospect of life, finding that “ all is 
vanity,”—(in every clime is the same 
sad lesson learned)—breaks into re- 

roaches of Odin, and flings off his 
ong cherished reverence for the 
‘*Spear-shaker.” These lines are a 
translation, but not so happy as others 
of Mr. Baring-Gould’s efforts :— 


“Spear-shaker! our old friendship 
I rend for aye away ; 
I trust thee now no longer, 
Fell leader of the fray. 


“ Upon the grassy headland, 
Where father, children, sleep, 
Above the constant throbbing 
Of the river, quiet, deep, 


“ Stands Death—calmly waiting ; 
What—can I dread to die? 
Nay, gladly, oh, how gladly, 
Towards her arms | fly!” 


There are grotesque and humorous 
ballads, however, to balance these 
grave retrospects and solemn acqui- 
escences in the necessity of death. 
The best of these, probably, is the 
story of “The bringing ales of 
the hammer of Thor,” of which the 
most spirited extant translation will 
be found in the pages of the DuBLIN 
UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE itself (May, 
1853). Robbed of his hammer, Thor 
sped in rage to the bright abode of 
Freya, and exclaimed— 


“Oh, lend thy plumy robe to me, 
With its wings, and so shall we, 
Voyaging the wide world round, 
Seek where the hammer may be 
found.” 


Enrobed, accordingly, Thor sails 
throughthe air to the mound whereon 
Thrym, King of the Thurs, is seated, 
and after making his moan, is told— 


“ The thunderer’s mallet is with me, 
Furlongs eight deep under ground, 
Where it never will be found 
But by him who brings to me 
Freya, my fair bride to be.” 


Thor sallies back to the maiden, 
but she stands out against his appeals. 
In fact she “ detested” —we believe 
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that is the word usually employed by 
desses on such occasions-—the 
ugly giant— 


“ With her bosom’s furious throes 
The great red necklace fell and rose, 
And all but burst, so wroth was she.” 


A council of the Asi, however, was 
keld, and an expedient determined 
upon. Thor was induced, but with 
difficulty, to put the house-keys on 
his hip, ladywise, to veil his huge 
locks with woven flax-threads, to don 
a woman's gown, to place gemmed 
circlets on his breast, and a queenly 
tire on his brow. Thus equipped, and 
a red necklace, after the pattern of 
Freya’s, added, he condescended 
finally, to obey his councillors, and 
returned to Thrym, who had prepared 
a banquet for the expected beauty. 
Thor acted his part famously, but 
not without creating some misgivings 
in the giant’s breast. Freya per- 
formed prodigiously with knife and 
fork—if knives and forks they had,— 


“*Did ever woman,’ said Thrym, ‘so 


Saw you ever ladies such, 
Drink so deep and eat so much?’” 


The attendant excuses Freya and 
her maids—they had made a long 
journey; they had eaten nothing, 
indeed, for eight days’ time. Thrym 
is satisfied, but stooping down to 
kiss his bride, is taken aback by 
the fierce glare of the eyes that 
meet his own. Rather doubtful, as 
one may suppose, whether after all 
the goddess was a prize, or whether 
he had caught a Tartar, he suffers 
himself to be deceived with the 
assurance that the damsel had neither 
slept nor eaten “ for eight davs’ 
time,” which accounted for the large- 
ness and fierceness of those “ orbs of 
heavenly blue.” Then Thrym order- 
ed the Hammer to be produced,— 


“ Our faith to plight 
With the ancient rite, 
Place on her knees the anvil now, 
To strike the bargain and clench the 
vow.” 


Thor no sooner had clutched his 
maw! than off went his bonnet and 
down fell the flaxen ringlets. The 

reat eyes flashed forth fire, and the 
Bridal Yand lifted the huge hammer, 
which, in a moment, descended on the 
skull of Thrym, and after him, ina 
succession of heavy swings, visited 
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other giants not a few, and an old 
maid besides, sister to the slain Kin 
of the Thursi, spreading them 
about in a common death :— 


“Thus Odin’s son, in the days of old, 
Came to have his hammer again,— 
The story of Thor and Thrym is told.” 


In one of the historical Sagas there 
is a curious account of the debate 
which took place somewhere about 
the year 1,000, in the plain of the 
Althing, upon the grave question 
whether Iceland should receive the 
Christian religion at the suggestion 
of emissaries from Olaf Tryggveson, 
the first Christian king of Norway. 
The discussion grew fierce, and the 
Odin-ists were likely to prevail against 
the innovating party,more particularly 
as, just at the crisis, when a division 
came to be taken, and the “ tellers ” 
were on the gui vive, a peal of sub- 
terranean thunder startled the as- 
sembly. What was the meaning of 
this demonstrationin realms infernal ? 
“Odin,” shouted a wily Pagan, “ is 
angry with us for speaking of a new 
religion. His fires will consume us.” 
From the fears thus awakened, the 
Christian party seemed sure of defeat, 
when one of their number pertinently 
put the question, “‘ With whom, then, 
were the gods angry when these rocks 
were melted,” pointing to the devas- 
tated plain on which they stood. The 
followers of Odin being nonplussed, 
all apprehensions on account of his 
anger vanished, and he was deposed 
by a considerable majority—all which 
is duly chronicled for the informa- 
tion of succeeding ages, and has 
come down to us in the Icelandic 
Hansard, 

Under the auspices of an Irish 

ublisher, the “ Frithiof-Saga,” or 

y of Frithiof, was first presented 
to the public in 1857. The Rev. W. 
L. Blackley’s translation of Esais 
Tegner, the Bishop of Wexio’s, verse 
legend is exceedingly spirited and 
effective. The e—a classic in 
the Swedish tongue—had previously 
found its way into other languages. 
It is one of the heroic Norse Sagas, 
and its incidents date about the end 
of the thirteenth century. The Bishop 
only records the story as told by the 
old Saga-men over the evening fire, 
and he does it ingeniously and faith- 
fully. His plan was to produce each 
of the twenty-four divisions of his 
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work in different metre, and this me- 
thod the translator follows, sometimes 
to the injury of the original. King 
Bele dwelt near the holy grove of 
Balder, and had two sons anda daugh- 
ter. When dying, Bele warned Helge 
and Halfdan, his sons, to live in amity 
with the powerful Frithiof, son of a 
neighbouring prince. The young men, 
however, scornfully rejected the woo- 
ing of their sister's hand, Ingeborg 
the Fair, by Frithiof ; and the latter 
vowed revenge for the insult. After 
some time, a king in the vicinity 
made war upon the haughty sons of 
Bele, and in their extremity they im- 
plored help from Frithiof; but that 
chieftain being occupied in a game of 
chess when the appeal came, conti- 
nued his amusement, and left them to 
their fate. Hring, their enemy, con- 
quered, and extorted from them a 

romise of the hand of Ingeborg for 

imself. Meanwhile Frithiof had 
compromised himself with the gods, 
by holding a stolen interview with 
the fair one in Balder’s Temple. 
There he exchanged rings with her. 
This proceeding outraging the reli- 
gious feelings of the surrounding 
kings, they imposed on Frithiof the 
task of going to the Faroes, and re- 
quiring tribute. The journey was 
long, and the sea rough and unknown, 
but what will not woman’s love tempt 
man to brave? Frithiof straight- 
way stepped on board his good ship, 
Ellida, and set forth. The storm rose, 
but amid its wildest raging the ad- 
venturous seaman thought and spoke 
of his Ingeborg only. At length, the 
ship about to sink, he broke the ring 
of Ingeborg in pieces, that his men, 
when they descended to the realms 
of Rana, the goddess of the sea, 
might not lack the wherewithal to 
meet current expenses. Finally, over- 
coming a pair of malignant storm- 
sprites, the Ellida neared the long- 
looked for isles. Here the tribute 
was paid, and Frithiof returned safe, 
to find the kings assembled at the 
midsummer feast in the grove of 
Balder. There the sight that greeted 
him stirred his indignation. Helge’s 
queen sat in state, with the ring he 
had given to Ingeborg on her arm. 
Instantly, he flung the purse contain- 
ing the tribute in Helge’s face, knock- 
ing that regal worthy’s front teeth 
out. In his hallowed violence he 
next assailed the queen, dragged the 
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ring from her, flung the image of Bal- 
der into the fire, and set the temple 
ablaze. Helge attempted to overtake 
Frithiof, omens over the sea, but 
the effort failed. Frithiof then be- 
came an outcast, and for many a day 
preyed on the Vikings. Ultimately, 
after mishaps se med to the course of 
a love story, Hring shuttles off the 
mortal coil, and Frithiof is united 
to Ingeborg. During the telling of 
this story occasion is given for many 
fine bursts of rude ballad poetry ; and 
as the sentiment of these passages 
illustrates the tenor of the poetic 
Sagas, a few lines may be reproduced. 
There are, in the first place, “ prover- 
bial” stanzas, eclipsing the glory of 
the immortal Tupper. Has he, as 
Solomon or Aisop, ever written any- 
thing so sage or terse as this }— 


“ Gladness, O Halfdan, doth the wise adorn, 
But folly, most of all in kings, brings 
scorn ! 
Mix hops with honey when thou mead 
wilt brew ; 
Make thy sports sterner, and thy weapon 
too. 


‘“‘ None is too learned, however wise he be ; 
That many knowledge lack too well know 
we; 
Despised the witless sitteth at the feast, 
The learned hath the ear of every guest. 


“ To trusty comrade, or to friend, in war, 
Be thy way near, although his home be 
far; 
Yet let thy foeman’s house, where’er it lie, 
Be ever distant, though thou pass it by. 


“ Thy confidence to many shun to give, 
Full barns we lock, the empty open 
leave— 


Choose one in whom to trust, more seek 
not thou: 


The world, O Halfdan, knows what three 
men know.” 


Such is the experience of these un- 
sophisticated Northerns. As sung 
the graybeards in the Norse halls, 
as responded the skalds in Bele’s 
polaee, so is life the wide world over. 

ove, jealousy, envy, the unruliness 
of the tongue—all the passions and 
feelings of mankind—exert the same 
power amid the poverty and gloom of 
the Icelander’s hut as in the marble 
palaces of Eastern princes. The stor 
progresses with many equally chival- 
rous counsels, and Ingeborg, when the 
hour of parting from Frithiof arrives, 
beautifully pleads against the dis- 


pleasure of Balder— 
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“The gentle god 
Could ne’er be angry at a maiden’s love. 
Is it not pure as Urda’s silver wave, 

And innocent as Gefion’s morning dream ? 
The lofty Sun hath never turned away 

Its eye of brightness from a loving pair; 
And starry Night, the widow of the Day, 
Amidst her mourning hears their vows with 


Joy: 
Can what is holy ‘neath the vaulted sky 
Become a crime beneath a temple's dome ?” 


The whole passage describing the 
interview between Frithiof and his 
idol sparkles with exquisite ima- 

ery and vigorous poetical expression. 
Frithiof sails on the errand already ex- 

lained. The narrative of what befel 

im on the wave issimple. There is 
no succession of Auneidan tempests— 
no castings ashore on coasts unpeopled 
—no profuse sacrifices to the gods— 
no pious and lofty renewals of noble 
resolve. All goes well, and Fritniof 
returns to find Ingeborg in the pos- 
session of Hring. Then he breaks 
forth in the reproaches which his sex 
have been too quick at all times to 
utter— 


“¢Q woman, woman,’ Frithiof said, 
* The earliest thought that Loke had 
Was to frame a lie, and he sent it forth 
In woman's form to man on earth, 
With false blue eye, and faithless tear, 
Deceiving ever, yet ever dear; 
With rosy cheeks and with bosom fair, 
Thy faith like spring-ice, thy truth like 

air ; 

Thine heart but echoing with deceit, 
And treachery set in thy lips so sweet.’ ”” 


Frithiof’s temptation is a charming 
ballad ode, excelled by few pieces in 
any language. Thus it opens :— 


“ Spring-time cometh, wild birds twitter, 

woods grow leafy, sunshine beam~, 

Dancing, singing, down to ocean speed the 
liberated streams ; 

Out from its bud the glowing rose peeps 
forth like blush on Freya's cheek ; 

And joy of life, and mirth, and hope, 
within the breast of man awake, 


“The aged monarch wills the chase, and 
with him hies the gentle queen, 
And swarming round in proud array is all 
the court assembled seen : 
Bows are twanging, quivers rattle, eager 
horse-hoofs paw the clay ; 
And, with hooded eyes, the falcons scream 
impatient for their prey. 
‘ Lo! the chase’s Empress cometh ! Hapless 
Frithiof, glance away! 
Like a star on spring-cloud sitteth she 
upon her courser gray, 
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Half like Freya, half like Rota, lovelier 
than the heavenly pair; 

From her slender hat of purple azure 

plumes float high in air.” 


Frithiof’s admiration of Ingeborg 
the Fair is as characteristic in its ex- 
pression as the Norse ode of An- 
ningait, which he sang in the ear of 
Ajut, his beloved, according to the 
veracious testimony of the editor of 
the Rambler:— She was beautiful as 
the vernal willow, and fragrant as 
thyme upon the mountains; her fin- 
gers were white as the teeth of the 
morse, and her smile grateful as the 
dissolution of the ice.” He would 
pursue her, “though she should pass 
the snows of the midland clifts;” he 
would “tear her from the embraces of 
the genius of the rocks, and rescue 
her from the ravine of Hafgufa.” 

There are joys even for the tenants 
of those far-separated farm-steadings 
in Icelandic wilds, where Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s unpoetical companion yielded 
to the tender passion. They have 
been known to compassionate the 
dwellers in climes “where the whole 
year is divided into short days and 
nights.” “We live not, my fair,” 
said the Icelandic lover, “in those 
fabled countries which lying strangers 
so wantonly describe geee 
where the same habitation serves for 
summer and winter, where they raise 
houses in rows above the ground, 
dwell together from year to year with 
flocks of tame animals grazing in the 
fields about them, can travel at any 
time from one place to another through 
ways inclosed with trees, or over walls 
raised upon the inland waters, and 
direct their course through wide coun- 
tries by the sight of green hills or 
scattered buildings.” The night of 
winter is a season which has its fit- 
ness for ease and festivity, for revels 
and gaiety; and the “flaming lamp,” 
and “delicious seal” and “soft oil,” 
had the smile of Ajut been added, 
would have been endurable enough. 
But the maiden was inexorable, and 
Anningait was left to pass the winter 
in solitary misery ! 

Mr. Baring-Gould is strong in 
the more romantic and sentimental 
class of Sagas, and wishes his trans- 
lations of several hitherto unpub- 
lished poems and tales of this descrip- 
tion to be considered the principal 
feature of attraction in his elegant 
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book. We may offend Icelandic 
literati by the statement, but we 
must honestly say that we prefer his 
Dutchlike pictures of Icelandic in- 
teriors, and his pleasant sketches of 
the customs of a people who grow in 
our esteem the more we learn of 
them. His humorous touches, too, 
are frequent and enlivening; and of 
these one of the best is the disap- 
pointment of his friend Briggs, who 
had lost his heart in a single inter- 
view to an Icelandic belle, tall, slim 
as a willow, with a profusion of sunny 
hair, a fresh and brightly-tinted face, 
eyes of a bewitching blue, and teeth 
“white as the crests of Eyjafjalla.” 
Briggs, who never did things by 
halves, was on the point of a fervid 
declaration of his passion, when he 
was disenchanted by witnessing this 
beautiful apparition plunge her hand 
into her pocket and produce a piece 
of the eternal stock-fish, as hard and 
dry as leather itself, which, after the 
deep blue orbs had rested on it for an 
instant, she seized with her pearly 
teeth, when—crack, snap—operations 
had commenced. “She held the tail 


by both hands; she clenched the body 
between her jaws ; she bit, she drag- 


ged, she tore; she became purple in 
the face, she sparkled at the eyes, 
she rived off great shredsof skin from 
the fish with her white front teeth ; 
she ground the bones to impalpable 
dust between her snowy molars with 
a horrible crunch, crunch, crunch— 
frightful to conceive, impossible to 
describe!” Briggs’ courting in Ice- 
land was not resumed. There is a 
Lapp love-ditty, in which, after the 
natural imagery and graceful compli- 
ments suggested by the fieetness of 
the reindeer are exhausted, the swain, 
apostrophizing the animal that carries 
him lightly and swiftly to his adored, 
exclaims, “‘ Kulnasatz, my reindeer, 
look forth ! look around! Dost thou 
not see her somewhere—bathing /” 
The bathos would be finer if Briggs 
were the vocalist and the chanson 
ran——“Seest thou not my beautiful, 
the darling of my heart, the light of 
my eyes—crunching stock-fish |” 

The most classic ground in the 
island is the Eyrbiggja district, and 
there the scene is laid of a group 
of Sagas, the most characteristic of 
which*are analyzed by Lord Dufferin. 

An Icelander, by name Vermund, 
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having come to pay his court to Jarl 
Hakon, the Lord of Lade, took into 
his service two gigantic berserks— 
“bare sarks,” or athletes—fancyin 
that their strength and prowess would 
add to his consequence on returning 
home. In vain did the Norwegian 
lord warn him of the unreasonableness 
and unruliness of such personages. 
The bargain was struck, and on arriv- 
ing with them in Iceland, one of the 
berserks, called Halli, demanded from 
his employer a wife, who should be 
rich, nobly born, and handsome. Ver- 
mund saw that he had made a mis- 
take in selecting so exacting a pair of 
retainers, and handed them over to 
his brother, Arngrim Styr—the “Stir- 
ring or Tumultuous One.” This Arn- 
grim, it happened, had a beautiful 
daughter, and Halli fell at once in 
love with her. Before giving her to 
the fiery Berserk, however, Arngrim 
feigned the wish to consult his friends, 
and for this prince posted to Helga- 
fell, where the Pagan Pontiff, Snorre, 
resided. The result was an agree- 
ment on the part of Styr to surrender 
his daughter, on condition that Halli 
and his brother should cut a road 
through the lava rocks of Biarnashaf. 
The athletes began their work, accord- 
ingly ; the scornful Asdisa, however, 
daughter of Arngrim, splendidly at- 
tired, swept by, mocking their toil. 
The berserks thereupon address her 
in poetical reproaches which are still 
extant. Meantime, Arngrim had so 
constructed a subterranean bath, that 
he could at any moment flood it with 
boiling water. About the time when 
this business was concluded, the two 
berserks, Halli and Leikner, returned 
to claim their reward ; but Arngrim, 
as if in the exuberance of his affec- 
tion, induced them to take a bath, 
and when they had entered it, im- 
mediately shut down the trap-door, 
rave the signal, and let on the water. 
alli almost succeeded in escaping, 
but was stabbed to the heart by 
Arngrim — Leikner was scalded to 
death. The “Tumultuous One” cele- 
brated this exploit in a poem which 
still remains, and traces of the road 
made by the luckless “bare sarks” 
are visible at Biarnashaf! Pontiff 
Snorre married afterwards the Lady 
Asdisa, and if the chronicle speak 
truly of her beauty, none could dare 
question the good-fortune of the 
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bridegroom. The berserker may have 
literally had a warm bath adminis- 
tered to them at times by the Ice- 
landers for their insolence. The 
means of thus putting an end to 
troublesome folk was always at hand; 
it was only necessary to bring them 
to a geyser’s mouth, and notwith- 
standing the eructive tricks of the 
divinity who presides over, or in, 
boiling springs, it is to be remarked 
that the Saga says nothing of the 
pretenders to Asdisa’s hand being 
cast forth again to the upper air. It 
was about the end of the thirteenth 
century that this account was penned, 
and its attendant record is even more 
curious, since in it is found one of 
those notices not uncommon in the 
same class of compositions of the 
distant west country, Ireland ed 
Mekla, Great Ireland, or the white 
man’s land. Iceland and Ireland be- 
came connected, according to the 
Saga, through a love-affair, the course 
of which did not run smooth. The 
same Snorre had a daughter, Thured 
of Froda, beautiful and accomplished, 
whom Bjorn loved. A richer rival 
appears on the scene, however, and 

hured is sacrificed by her father to 
him, her heart remaining with Bjorn. 
The latter thereupon joins himself to 
a band of sea rovers, and after gain- 
ing much honour, returns to Iceland, 
where in 999, at the fair of Froda, 
happening to see Thured, his old 
passion is revived. He visits her, 
and his unchanging love is recipro- 
cated. Snorre then insists upon 
Bjorn leaving the country, and Bjorn, 
complying, takes ship, and is no more 
heard of. It is supposed he has pe- 
rished. But in 1029, an enterprising 
Icelander, Gudlief, sets out on a voy- 
age. He is driven out of his course, 
and after drifting about for some 
days, at last reaches a strange land, 
where a crowd come to the shore to 
meet him, on hostile thoughts in- 
tent. Among them towers up above 
all the rest a venerable chieftain, 
who addresses him in Icelandic. Gud- 
lief is astonished; but when the chief- 
tain learns that the castaway has 
come from Gefell, he gives him a 
ring and sword, to be presented to 
Thured of Froda. The donor was 
Bjorn ; and neither the injustice of 
her father, Snorre, nor distance, nor 
time, nor the hopelessness of his pas- 
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sion, had altered his feelings. To be 
sure, he had been fortunate enough 
to land in an Irish colony, where 
every sentiment must have fed the 
romance and glorified the constancy 
of love. These two stories seem to 
illustrate the tenacity with which the 
Icelanders clung to their insular in- 
dependence, and the purity and ele- 
vation of their social relations at an 
early period. 

any of the Sagas have episodes 
showing that from the most ancient 
times hospitality was regarded as an 
eminent virtue in Iceland. In Pagan 
ages it was rude enough, but genuine 
nevertheless; and the spirit of that 
rough kindness has not been impaired, 
but elevated and refined, as was na- 
tural, by Christianity and civilization. 
Mr. Baring-Gould and other travellers 
ali agree in commending it, and give 
some curious and amusing instances 
of its exhibition. What a pleasant 
idea, for example, is afforded of the 
kindliness and good-nature of this 
unsophisticated people by the custom 
that prevails when they meet before 
church, in the grounds adjoining, to 
exchange friendly greetings, and wel- 
come and entertain strangers with 
viands which they have brought with 
them for their own and such hospit- 
able uses. 

Hooker’s description of the hospi- 
tality of Iceland in 1809 is amusing 
enough. A little gentle pressing, to 
make a guest feel that it is honestly 
intended he should enjoy himself, 
may be all very well; but when it 
rises to the pitch stated by him, 
it becomes decidedly objection- 
able. An old ex-governor, Stephen- 
son, had the travellers to dine, and 
the repast consisted of some half- 
dozen well-prepared, solid courses, 
which followed one another without 
the least warning being given to the 
company to prepare for their recep- 
tion. At length, after enormous 
efforts, the party petitioned, remon- 
strated, protested, entreated, but all 
to no purpose, “ You are my guests,” 
said the host, “and this is the first 
time you have done me the honour of 
a visit, therefore you must do as J 
would have you ; in future, when you 
come to see me, you may do as you 
like.” He excused himself, at the 
same time, from sharing in the di- 
gestive perils of the banquet, by 
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reason of hisage. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that the English partici- 
pants in this profuse hospitality ac- 
uitted themselves respectably, but 
they were no match, after all, for 
stomachs trained to tasks severe on 
stock fish and rancid butter. 
Icelandic -churches are cleaner and 
better cared for than formerly ; still 
they are rude enough on Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s canvas. One that he entered 
was externally and internally much 
like a barn. Its plan was a parallelo- 
gram, the sides flanked with walls of 
turf so thick as to resemble aisles, 
The roof low, made of wood, and 
covered with grass and buttercups in 
profusion, upon which cattle some- 
times contrive, by escalading the 
rough walls, to browse. The church 
bells are commonly suspended in the 
lynchgate, which gives access to the 
graveyard. The nave is filled with 
open benches. The Thing-man,or M.P., 
however, has a pew in the centre, os- 
tentatiously placed opposite the pul- 
pit, which is ornamented with coarse 
pictures of apostles and evangelists, 
and more oddly, with Icelandic im- 
aginings of tropical fruits and flow- 
ers, often grotesque indeed. Hanging 
from a 4 in the chancel is a large 
brass pan, something like an alms- 
dish—this is the font. The basin of 
Svinavatsn, which is exceedingly hand- 
some, represents Adam and Eve in a 
garden of roses and lilies, with a tree 
in the centre, round which the serpent 
is coiled, with, curiously enough, a 
female face and long hair. This font 
has the German inscription, “ Ich 
bart geluk alzeit,” so that it is an odd 
jumble of conceits. The altars are of 
wood, and fixed. They are made to 
open, and disclose a shelf upon which 
are placed the Eucharistic vessels, 
together with the case of wafers for 
communion, each stamped with a 
crucifix and SS. Mary and John, for 
the Icelanders retain many customs 
from pre-Reformation times. Mr. 
Baring-Gould, however, never saw an 
Icelandic place of worship in a state 
of internal neglect. When Hooker 
visited the island, the churches were 
often made places of temporary enter- 
tainment for strangers, their greater 
size than private dwellings being a 
convenience. The inhabitants some- 
times used them as depositories for 
their spare clothes, which were lodged 
in chests, contrived a double debt to 
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pay, since they served also as the 
seats of pews. In the churchyard, 
before the service, the simple and 
friendly interchange of courtesies al- 
ready referred to takes place. Nu- 
merous parties of men, women, and 
children, from long distances, con- 
tinually salute each other. They are 
invariably dressed in their best ap- 
paret. If any one has been sick or 
absent for a considerable time, he is 
kissed all round on his return. Stran- 
gers are instantly surrounded, and 
milk and cream produced from some 
portable vessel for their refreshment. 
A hundred questions are asked in a 
breath. When Hooker replied to a 
swarm of interrogators that he had 
come from England to see the Gey- 
sers, he was looked upon as the very 
impersonation of folly, and almost 
laughed at. The Icelanders are ac- 
customed to regard with entire indif- 
ference the phenomena which prove 
so attractive to their visitors. 

When the party of the Foam visit- 
ed the Geysers, they tried an experi- 
ment, the alleged effect of which was 
received with much incredulity when 
earlier visitors recorded it. A quan- 
tity of sods were collected and thrown 
into Strokr, the principal boiling 
spring. ‘In a few minutes, the dose 
of turf you have just administered 
begins to disagree with him,” says 
Lord Dufferin, in his piquant account. 
“He works himself up into an awful 

assion ; tormented by the qualms of 
incipient sickness, he groans and 
hisses, and boils up, and spits at you 
with malicious vehemence, until at 
last, with a roar of mingled pain and 
rage, he throws up into the air a col- 
umn of water forty feet high, which 
carries with it all the sods that 
have been chucked in, and seatters 
them scalded and half-digested at 
your feet.” Henderson appears to 
have been the first to try this extra- 
ordinary experiment, and his success 
was, by his own showing, much 
greater. After a great quantity of 
the largest stones that could be found 
were thrown into the spring, it began 
to roar, and the eruption immediate] 
recommenced, the water rushing forth 
with an inconceivable velocity. “ Hay- 
ing made a speedy retreat,” says this 
writer, “I took my station on the 
windward side, and. was astonished 
to observe the elevation of the jets, 
some of them rising higher than two 
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hundred feet; many of the frag- 
ments of stones were thrown much 
higher, and some of considerable size 
were raised to an invisible height.” 
It does not seem, however, to be as 
yet established that the eruptions 
which followed these “irritating” 
expedients, were the result of the ex- 
periment. On other occasions the 
throwing in of heaps of stones failed 
to disconcert the temper of the Gey- 
ser, or produce the desired effect. 

The grandest sight in Iceland, how- 
ever, is not the principal Geyser, even 
when in a state of violent action. It 
is the gigantic waterfall of Dettifoss, 
which Mr. Baring-Gould so well de- 
scribes. Henceforth, the Icelandic 
traveller will be sure to make a strug- 
gle to reach this spot, and behold the 
marvellous spectacle. The author has 
the distinction of being the first Eng- 
lishman who set eyes upon it. The 
Jokulsa, the greatest river in Iceland, 
rolls finally over a mighty ledge of 
rock, and falls into an abyss two hun- 
dred feet in depth ; 


“The sight was so overwhelming, as I 
came out above it through a natural door 
in the dislocated trap-wall on the side of 
the river, that I could only stand lost in 
aniazement. I have never felt so tho- 
roughly the helplessness of man, when na- 
ture puts forth her strength, as at that mo- 
ment when standing amidst the wreck of 
creation, in a waste and howling wilderness, 
where no grass can find root, nor flower 
blossom, above an awful chasm, into which 
the mighty stream plunges, with a roar like 
a discharge of artillery. In some of old 
earth’s convulsions the crust of rock has 
been rent, and a frightful fissure formed in 
the basalt about 200 feet deep, with the 
sides columnar and perpendicular. The 
gash terminates abruptly at an acute angle, 
and at this spot the great river rollsin. The 
bottom of the abyss is invisible from the 
point at which I am standing, and I have 
to move a couple of hundred yards down the 
edge, before I can see to the bottom of the 
gulf, and make a sketch. The wreaths of 
water sweeping down, the frenzy of the 
confined streams where they meet, shooting 
into each other at either side from the apex 
of an angle, the wild rebound when they 
strike a head of rock bursting out half-way 
down, the fitful gleam of battling torrents 
obtained through a veil of eddying vapour, 
the geyser spouts which blow up about 
seventy feet, from holes whence basaltic 
columns have been shot by the force of the 
descending water ; the blasts of spray which 
rush upwards and burst into fierce showers 
on the brink, feeding rills which plunge over 
the edge as soon as they are born; the 
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white writhing vortex below, with now and 
then an ice-green wave tearing through the 
foam, to lash against the walls; the thun- 
der and hollowing of the water which make 
the rock shudder under foot—are all stamp- 
ed on my mind with a vividness which it 
will take years to efface. The Almanna- 
gia is nothing to this chasm; and Schaff- 
hausen, after all Moner’s efforts to give it 
dignity, is dwarfed by Dettifoss.” 


Among the historical order of chro- 
nicles none seems more authentic than 
the accounts of the colonization of 
Greenland and the discovery of Ame- 
rica by Icelandic adventurers in the 
eleventh century. Eric,the Red, laid 
the foundation of a Greenland colony, 
which in 1448 had become import- 
ant enough to require a_ bishop, 
and accordingly the pontiff supplied 
one to his beloved children, who had 
erected suitable sacred buildings, and 
appear to have been in all respects 
exemplary persons. In the next cen- 
tury, however, this Greenland colony 
vanishes from sight. It was, doubt- 
less, never so extensive as the Saga- 
men affirm, but its existence is un- 
questionable, vestiges ot the ancient 
settlement having been discovered by 
Danish missionaries to the Esqui- 
maux, hundreds of years after. The 
Iceland navigators certainly pene- 
trated to latitude 72° 55’ in Baffin’s 
Bay, for in 1824 an inscription was 
discovered, setting forth that on Sa- 
turday before Ascension week, in the 
year 1135, ground had been cleared 
there and boundaries marked out “by 
Erling Sighvatson, Biorno Thordarsor, 
and Eindrid Oddson.” In Davis's 
Straits remains of houses, walls, tomb- 
stones, and even of churches, have 
been met with. The colony, however, 
was blotted out—perhaps by the 
plague known as “The Black Death,” 
in 1349—perhaps by famine. Whether 
these adventurers ever actually set 
foot on the Continent of America is 
not ascertainable. The Icelandic tra- 
ditions—unwritten, however—claim 
that the people of the island dis- 
covered a vast country to the south- 
west, in 1395, a century before Colum- 
bus visited Reykjavik. The story is, 
that one Lief, sailing to Greenland 
was driven out of his course, an 
came eventually upon an unkno 
coast, very beautiful and fertile. His 
account of it was so glowing, on his re- 
turn, that other successive expeditions 
followed, and it is even handed down 
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that the commander of one of these was 
alady! If in the historic corrections 
of modern days, the great-hearted 
Genoese must share his laurels with 
others, it is something that a gentle 
dame is among the partakers of his 
fame. Perhaps she may even have 
been an Irish lady, for, according to 
the best authorities, the Irelandersand 
Icelanders had, at the time, long been 
in intimate communication; and, if so, 
the latter could not but have seen 
that the daughters of the former were 
fair, or have failed to take them 
wives of all whom they chose. 

Of another kind are those chro- 
nicles which, before the ascend- 
ancy of Christianity was asserted, 
convey the symbolism of the Ice- 
landic mytholegy, and establish its 
superiority to the Roman Pagan- 
ism. In harmony with the scenery 
amidst which they lived, whose co- 
lossal grandeur and imposing rugged- 
ness forbade all puny and merely 
elegant religious conceptions, the Ice- 
landers celebrated in their poems and 
narratives the qualities of endurance, 
bravery, strength, and self-sacrifice. 
To use Lord Dnufferin’s words :— 
“How out of place would seem a 
Jove with his beard in ringlets—a 
trim Apollo—a sleek Bacchus—an am- 
brosial Venus—a stern Diana, and all 
their attendant groups of Dryads and 
Cupids—amid the ocean-mists and 
iee-bound torrents, the flame-scarred 
mountains, and four months’ night— 
of a land which the opposing forces of 
heat and cold have selected for a 
battle-field !” Even the oldest Sagas, 
therefore, are pervaded by a philoso- 
phical spirit greatly in advance of the 
mythology of warmer regions ; and 
when Christianity was revealed to 
the Icelandic people, accordingly, it 
did not find them debased by a su- 
perstitious system, the elaborate pro- 
duet of mental speculations, enfeebled 
by luxury and wanting in the severer 
elements contributed to the reflec- 
tions of the Northmen by the majesty 
of the scenes which surrounded them. 

We cannot better bring to a close 
our observations on this still curious 
and attractive Northern country than 
7 quoting the words of an accom- 
Pp ished critic on the importance of 
that route of travel, as a means of 
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developing the faculty of imagination, 
which in the dull, dead flat of most 
English scenery, and the monotonous 
daily round of English duties, is apt 
to sink and grow tame, and, unless re- 
cruited, certain to disappear, in a time, 
altogether. A Continental orator of 
repute spoke lately of coming to the 
shores of Great Britain to revive his 
mental and moral nature by a bath in 
the fresh air of liberty ; and if we 
urge those possessed of the opportu- 
nity to visit Iceland, we may assure 
them; that they will return with 
minds expanded and clothed with 
images of a novel, delightful, and 
abiding character. “Any man of 
genius,” says John Foster, “who may 
feel his imagination tamed and sunk, 
in consequence of his having resided 
along period in some dull, flat, and 
(if such an epithet may be applied to 
any part of the kingdom of Nature), 
vulgar province of our country, may 
do well, if there is nothing aris- 
ing from the consideration of time, 
or money, or health, to forbid him, to 
make a little expedition to Iceland, 
where every thing will strike him as 
new, and strange, and marvellous, 
wherethe dull tranquillity of his mind 
will be broken up as by a volcanic 
commotion, and where such an assem- 
blage of phenomena will work on his 
senses as might almost create an ima- 
gination, though Nature had given 
him none. The voyage thither will 
indeed, by bringing him in view of 
some of the mountains, coasts, and 
islands of Scotland, so work his fa- 
culties, and change the state of his 
ideas, that he will not be suffered to 
feel, in absolute perfection, the con- 
trast between a homely, but fertile 
English country—with its meadows 
and corn-fields, its hedges, high-roads, 
and villages, and here or there a hill 
or a stone, barely worth half an hour’s 
walk after dinner—and the wild and 
dreary magnificence of these domi- 
nions of alternate frost and fire. Were 
so sudden, or so unconscious a transi- 
tion possible, as to prevent any gra- 
dation of ideas, he might well be con- 
tent to accept this contrast instead of 
a visit which he, like many other 
imaginative persons, may have some- 
times wished to make to another 
planet.” 





A Digressive Essay on Wills. 


A DIGRESSIVE ESSAY ON WILLS, WITIT SOME REMARKABLE INSTANCES. 


“ *T give and I devise’ (old Euclio said 
And sigh’d), ‘my lands and tenements to Ned.’ 


‘Your money, sir?’ 


‘My money, sir! 


What, all ? 


Why, if I must’—(then wept)—'I give it Paul.’ 


‘The manor, sir ?’—‘ The manor ! 


Hold,’ he cried; 


‘Not that—I cannot part with that !’—and died.”—Pore. 


GENTLE reader, did you ever happen 
to visit Doctors’ Commons, impelled 
either by love, interest, or curiosity 
—to take out a marriage licence, to 
hunt for a legacy, or to gaze on the 
army of folios which stand in never- 
ending files on countless shelves ? 
These ponderous, sombre-looking 
tomes have such a theological aspect, 
thata country visitor onceasked if they 
were all Bibles. “No, sir,” replied a 
facetious clerk in waiting; “they are 
testaments.” And what testaments ! 
To think even of their details is be- 
wildering. If any one could find 
either time or patience to examine 
but a small section of the mass, or if 
a divining-rod were attainable to point 
towards the most curious, not merely 
an essay, but a whole “library of en- 
tertaining knowledge,” might be ex- 
tracted and compiled. 

The lines we have prefixed as our 
motto include one of Pope’s most 
pungent illustrations, in his remarks 
on “the Ruling Passion.” The words 
of Euclio were actually uttered by 
Sir William Bateman, when in artv- 
culo mortis, The feeling is similar 


with that recorded in an anecdote of 


nearly equalantiquity. A dying miser 
sent for his solicitor, and, being 
propped up in bed, said, “ Now begin, 
and I will dictate particulars.” “TI 
give and I bequeath,” commenced the 
man of law, repeating, as he wrote 
down the formula. “ No, no,” inter- 
rupted the testator; “I do nothing 
of the kind; I will never give or 
bequeath anything ; I cannot do it.” 
“Well, then,” suggested the attorney, 
after some consideration as to how 
the usual style could be modified, 
“suppose you say, ‘I lend, until the 
last day? ” “Yes, yes, that will do,” 
eagerly rejoined his employer ; and 
so they got on with the business in 
hand. 

The life-renter of wealth, great or 
small, is often as much puzzled to 


know how to dispose of it when the 
inevitable hour of parting arrives, as 
he is unwilling to submit to the 
necessity he cannot evade. Anger, 
pique, or prejudice, undue influence, 
or enfeebled intellect, caprice, or mis- 
take—how frequently have all or any 
of these causes, and others more 
trifling and indirect, led to unjust 
wills, and turned the current of pro- 
perty from its natural channel!. In 
more than one sense the pauper has 
advantages which balance those of 
the millionaire. When David Gar- 
rick, whose cornucopia was filled to 
overflowing, ostentatiously displayed 
to Samuel Johnson, whose horn was 
nearly empty, his pictures, statues, 
costly china, rare books, and rich 
furniture at Hampton, the sage 
checked his vanity by exclaiming, 
“Ah, David, David! These are the 
things that make a death-bed terri- 
ble!’ And he administered to his 
old chum and pupil a still sharper 
rebuke in the paper of the “ Ram- 
bler” entitled “ Asper’s complaint of 
the insolence of Prospero.” 

In addition to the dislike of giving 
away what all would fain keep if 
they could, there are people who 
have a superstitious horror of making 
a last will and testament, under the 
idea that they are thereby signing 
their own death-warrant ; as there 
are others who look upon insurance 
as a guarantee for patriarchal longe- 
vity, thinking they can never die 
while the policy is kept alive. These 
hallucinations are more common than 
rational. They are also harmless and 
intelligible, when compared with the 
wild phantasms of hypochondria, the 
inmates of whose gloomy cavern are 
thus enumerated by the poet :— 


“Unnumber’d throngs on ev’ry side are 
seen, 
Of bodies chang’d to various forms by 
spleen. 
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Here, living tea-pots stand, one arm held 
out, 

One bent; the handle this, and that the 
spout ; 

A pipkin there, like Homer's tripod, 
walks, 


Here sighs a jar, and there a goose-pie 
talks!” 


The writer of this article knew a 
gentleman who fancied he was made 
of glass, and disliked sitting down, 
lest he should break to pieces ; and 
another, who always aired his shoe- 
buckles and sword when he went to 
court, for fear he should catch or 
communicate cold. Dr. Pell, a phy- 
sician to Charles the Second, per- 
suaded himself thathe wasen famille, 
and made all the necessary prepara- 
tions. It is impossible to fathom or 
enumerate the vagaries of human 
eccentricity. 

Testamentary bequests are of ver. 
ancient date. They commenced with 
the Egyptians and early Hebrews. 
Some profound scholars fancy they 
can find a direct will in the family 
arrangements made by Jacob or 
Israel, as related in the forty-eighth 
chapter of Genesis, where he prefers 
Ephraim to Manasseh, in the order 
of succession. -This seems to us 
rather a strained, if not altogether 
an inadmissible interpretation. It 
amounts certainly to another instance 
of setting aside the ordinary law of 
primogeniture, so frequently com- 
manded or permitted in scriptural 
records. Solon introduced wills at 
Athens, 578 B.c. The Romans adopt- 
ed the practice from the Grecks. 
There are many regulations respect- 
ing wills in the Koran. Cortez found 
them in use with the native Mexi- 
cans, who could not have derived the 
custom from any European source. 
Trebatius Testa, an eminent juris- 
consult of his day, was the first who 
introduced codicils to wills at Rome, 
31 B.c. He wrote books on religious 
ceremonies, as well as treatises on 
civil law, as we learn from Cicero ; 
and Horace names him as a poet of 
more than average pretensions. 

Roman wills were sealed by seals, 
applied after they had pierced the 
deeds, and had passed the linen en- 
velope three times through the holes, 
a method established in the time of 
Nero, as asecurity against forgers, and 
adopted in Germany and Gaul, where 
it continued until the middle ages. 
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Outside the will were written the 
names of those who had affixed their 
seals. Upon the first page were en- 
tered the names of the principal 
heirs ; upon the second, or right-hand 
tablet, those of the legatees. To this 
Horacealludes, The Greek wills were 
signed and sealed in presence of the 
magistrate. By a Roman law, called 
Lex Voconia, enacted A.v.c. 524, no 
woman could inherit an estate; and 
no rich person could leave more than 
a fourth part of his personal pro- 
perty toa female. The principal ob- 
ject of this was to prevent the decay 
or extinction of illustrious families. 
Various arts were used in evasion. 
Sometimes a fortune was left in trust 
to a friend, who might give it to a 
daughter or other female relative ; 
but this friend could not be legall 
forced to do so, unless he pleased: 
The law itself, like many others, fell 
into disuse on account of its severity, 
and was abrogated by Augustus. The 
wills of minors were valid in Rome ; 
with us, the testator must be twenty- 
one. Roman testaments were always 
written in Latin; a legacy, if ex- 
pressed in Greek, was null and void. 
The original document, of which 
there were usually several copies, 
was deposited, either privately in 
the hands of a friend, or publicly, in 
a temple, under charge of the ap- 
pointed guardian of the building. 
The will of Julius Caesar, so familiar 
to us, as recited by Mark Antony, in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy, was intrusted 
to the eldest of the Vestal Virgins. 
Anglo-Saxon wills were written on 
three copies, each to match, like a 
tally, and, after being read in pre- 
sence of various persons, were given 
to distinct custodians. This practice 
lasted until the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries; for Lord Maurice 
Berkeley (temp. Henry the Highth), 
before he went abroad, left three 
wills, in the care of as many friends, 
lest any one of the number should 
be misplaced or destroyed. Du Cange 
mentions wills as being written inthe 
seventh century on wood or bark. 
Church chests were often made the 
depositories of wills in ancient times. 
Now, a banker’s is the favourite 
resting-place. After the Norman 
Conquest, they were generally written 
in Latin in this conntry; but in the 
reign of Edward the Third, English 
began to be used. Wills to devise 
38* 
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lands were first established by law, 
under Henry the Eighth; and uni- 
versally so, as to all real and mova- 
ble property, at the Restoration. The 
first recorded will of an English 
sovereign is stated, erroneously, to be 
that of Richard the Second, a.p. 
1399. Edward the Confessor made 
a will, a.p. 1066. It was as- 
serted by William of Normandy 
and his partisans, that, in this 
document, Edward left the crown 
to him, which he had clearly no 
right to do, to the prejudice of 
Edgar Atheling, the lineal heir. But, 
in those days, this bequest was con- 
sidered a better title than that of 
Harold, which simply consisted of 
taking possession with the apparent 
consent of the people. 

The will of the first Napoleon is a 
curious document. Soon after his 
death at St. Helena, on the 5th of 
May, 1821, it was published in the 
form of a pamphlet, in French and 
English, by Ridgway. This will was 
registered in England in 1824. We 
extract a few of the most character- 
istic passages. He begins thus :— 


“Napoleon, &c.—This 15th. of April, 
1821, at Longwood, in the island of St. 
Helena. This is my testament, or act of 
my last will:—lI die in the Apostolical Ro- 
man religion, in the bosom of which I was 
born more than fifty years since.” 


We can readily receive this exor- 
dium as so far sincere, that Napoleon, 
in the solitude and inaction of St. 
Helena, with ample time for reflec- 
tion, with mind and body chastened 
by captivity and disease, persuaded 
himself that he believed in the doc- 
trines of the church in which he had 
been brought up, and derived com- 
fort therefrom. Throughout a life of 
almost unprecedented ambition and 
activity, he had thought little on the 
subject, as regarded his individual 
interest, and trimmed his political 
views as the wind veered. In Egypt, 
as general of the Republic, he pro- 
claimed that there was but one God, 
and Mahomet was his prophet. On 
the Imperial throne, he re-estab- 
lished the old form, summoned the 
Pope to his coronation, but impri- 
soned and endeavoured to coerce him 
into a surrender of his temporal and 
spiritual rights. His acute reasoning 
powers, his clear knowledge of human 
nature, told him that no nation could 
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exist without an established religion ; 
but worldly policy, rather than con- 
science, dictated the conclusion and 
its results. He often said, in con- 
versation with his familiar intimates, 
“T am not a philosopher or a physi- 
cian ;’ meaning, simply, that he was 
neither materialist nor atheist. At 
Elba, he happened to receive a visit 
from an English north-country squire, 
of large possessions, whose ancestors 
had always held to the church of 
tome. “I presume,” said Napoleon, 
“that you, of course, are a Roman 
Catholic.” “ Yes, sire,” answered his 
guest. “So am I,” rejoined the ex- 
Emperor ; “ gentlemen never change 
their religion.” We may set him 
down as a latitudinarian in practice, 
but we have no right to enrol him 
with the frantic blasphemers who 
bowed before a prostitute as the 
Goddess of Reason; the dreary advo- 
cates of annihilation, with Frederick 
of Prussia at their head ; or the more 
mischief- dealing and insidious sappers 
and miners who affect to reverence 
what they thirst to overthrow—the 
neologists of the present day, led by 
their archimagus, the Bishop of 


Natal. 


“Tt is my wish that my ashes may re- 
pose on the banks of the Seine, in the midst 
of the French people, whom I have loved 
so well.” 


This earnest desire is again repeated 
in a codicil. After a lapse of nine- 
teen years it was fulfilled by the ar- 
rival of the Napoleonic remains at 
Cherbourg, in the Belle Poule, com- 
manded by the Prince de Joinville, on 
the 30th of November, 1840. From 
thence they were removed with great 
mp and solemnity to the Hétel des 
ieeaiiien under the dome of which 
magnificent edifice they lie, forming 
for the present and for all future ages 
the most attractive monument of the 
finest monumental city in the world. 
When Louis Philippe conceived or 
adopted the idea of amusing his un- 
steady lieges with a sentimental pa- 
geant—an ovation to past glory—he 
instructed his ambassador at the 
Jourt of St. James’s, M. Guizot, to 
request the surrender of these relics ; 
and at the same time impressed on 
him the necessity of using great deli- 
cacy and finesse. Opposition was ex- 
pected, and it is by no means clear 
that a casus belli might not have 
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sprung out of a refusal. But the de- 
mand was acceded to at once, and 
Lord Palmerston even smiled, as M. 
Guizot tells us, when the communi- 
sation was so formally and guardedly 
madetohim. Why did our sagacious 
statesman smile? We cannot take 
upon ourselves to say, not having 
the honour of being in his confidence; 
but we may surmise that he thought 
the proposal a strange one, coming 
as it did from the king of the barri- 
cades, and felt a little astonished that 
either the English Government or 
people should be supposed to attach 
much importance to it. The custody 
of the living Napoleon was a very 
different matter from the guardian- 
ship of his bones. We had suffered 
too much to allow a repetition of the 
escape from Elba, but when that be- 
came impossible, a reaction in public 
feeling speedily manifested itself. It 
was Zanga looking on his unconscious 
foc— 

“Thou art dead, Alonzo! So is my enmity.” 


Thus the Parisians obtained one of 
those theatrical spectacles which are 
the essence of their lives—dearer to 
them than their daily bread, England 
received credit fora graceful act at no 
sacrifice, and the St. Helenans were 
the only losers. Their solitary lion 
was taken from them, leaving nothing 
behind but the crumbling walls of 
Longwood, and the willow drooping 
over the untenanted grave. 


“*T have always had reason to be pleased 
with my dearest wife, Marie Louise. I re- 
tain for her to my last moment the most 
tender sentiments.” 


It was not likely that Marie Louise, 
compelled in her nineteenth year to 
marry aman more than double her 
own age, and the humiliator of her 
family,—who had twice occupied her 
father’s capital as a conqueror, and 
despoiled him of a large share of his 
dominions,—should have entertained 
any preliminary disposition in favour 
of the husband imposed on her by 
circumstances. But he treated her 
with uniform affection and confidence, 
which she appeared to reciprocate. 
He was also the father of her child, 
and had placed her on the most bril- 
liant throne in the world. In 1814 
she refused to accompany Napoleon 
to Elba, on the plea of ill-health. The 
impartial biographer cannot deny that, 
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with some abilities, she was a cold, 
selfish, commonplace character, far 
inferior to poor Josephine, who, with 
all her faults, was so ungratefully re- 
pudiated to make room for her. It 
would have been better in taste if 
Marie Louise had not entered a state 
ball-room at Vienna, during the Con- 
gress of Sovereigns, in 1822, leaning 
on the Duke of Wellington’s arm; 
and far more exalted in feeling had 
she not stooped to a second marriage 
with herchamberlain,Count Neipperg. 
As widow of Napoleon, she would 
have retained the sympathy and re- 
spect she forfeited by sinking volun- 
tarily intoa modern Widow of Ephesus. 


“I die prematurely, assassinated by the 
English oligarchy oe SO feel 
English nation will not be slow in avenging 
me. ‘The two unfortunate results of the 
invasions of France, when she had still 
sO many resources, are to be attributed 
to the treason of Marmont, Augereau, Tal- 
leyrand, and La Fayette. I forgive them; 
may the posterity of France forgive them 
BGM 4 6 6 8s I disown the 
‘Manuscript from St. Helena,’ and other 
works under the title of ‘ Maxims, Sayings,’ 
&e., which persons have been pleased to 
publish for the last six years. These are 
not the rules which have guided my life. I 
caused the Duke d’Enghien to be arrested 
and tried because that step was essential to 
the safety, interest, and honour of the French 
people, when the Count d’Artois was 
maintaining, by his confession, sixty assas 
sins at Paris. Under similar circumstances, 
I would act in the same way,” 


It will be observed that Napoleon 
says here, arrested and tried, but 
omits the word executed. Is this an 
evasion of his complicity in the catas- 
trophe? Does he mean to imply that 
he would have reprieved his victim ? 
It seems so; but we cannot credit 
him. He said, during his exile—“I 
was sorry for the Duke; he was a 
brave young man; it was Talleyrand’s 
fault.” Talleyrand denied the charge, 
and shifted the blame on Savary, who, 
he said, acted precipitately, and with- 
outorders. Savary denied this in apam- 
phlet, and showed proof to the con- 
trary. It was the callous Fouchdé, 
not Talleyrand, who uttered the me- 
morable dictum, which has passed 
into a proverb—‘*This is worse than 
a crime—it isa blunder.” Talleyrand 
said many smart things, but in com- 
mon with all professed jokers, he had 
many fathered on him that he did not 
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say. No subordinate would have in- 
curred the risk and odium of the 
death of the Duke d’ Enghien, without 
expressauthority. Savary wasthrough 
life a devoted implement in the ser- 
vice of his master, but he dared not 
hazard such a grand coup on his own 
suggestion. Hemighthavethoughtand 
felt with Menas; but Napoleon wasnot 
exactly a counterpart of Sextus Pom- 
pey. “Wilt thou be lerd of the whole 
world?” whispers the Roman captain 
aside to his admiral, when Antony, 
Octavius, and Lepidus, his guests, are 
feasting, and two at least getting 
drunk in his galley off Misenum. 
“What say’st thou?’ asks Pompey, 
in uttersurprise. “Wilt thou be lord 
of the whole world? That’s twice!” 
repeats Menas emphatically. “Show 
me which way ?” retorts Pompey, who 
now begins to think there is something 
init. Menas replies— 


“These three world-sharers, these compe- 
titors, 
Are in thy vessel;—let me cut the cable 
And when we are put off, fall to their 
throats: 
All then is thine.” 


Pompey closes the question thus, 
without hesitation— 


“Ah! this thou shouldst have done 

And not have spoke on’t. In me ’tis vil- 
lany: 

In thee it had been good service . . . . 
Repent that e’er thy tongue 

Hath so betray’d thine act; being done 
unknown, 

I should have found it afterwards well done; 

But must condemn it now.” 


Turn to Shakespeare’s “Antony and 
Cleopatra,” Act ii., Scene vii., and 
there will be found the lesson and its 
moral, for wide application, as set 
down by the most acute of all dis- 
sectors of the human heart and the 
faithfullest of historical chroniclers. 

Savary may perhaps have read and 
remembered the anecdote, but he knew 
it would have been unsafe to apply it. 
No; the death of the Duke d’Enghien 
lies at Napoleon’s door, and forms the 
darkest page in his history. All the 
special pleading in the world cannot 
clear his memory of the guilt, nor can 
all the perfumes of Arabia sweeten 
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his hands from the smell of that in- 
nocent blood. He losta great oppor- 
tunity when he allowed the sentence 
to be carried out. So did Louis the 
Eighteenth when he shot Ney. On 
the latter event, M. Guizot, in the 
first volume of his “Personal Me- 
moirs,” has a sound political reflec- 
tion, applicable in a more extended 
sense than the individual case which 
suggests it:—“ Marshal Ney, pardoned 
and banished after condemnation, by 
royal letters deliberately promulgated, 
would have given to kingly power the 
aspect of a rampart raising itself 
above all, whether friends or enemies, 
to stay the tide of blood.” 

In a long list of legacies to friends 
and servants, Napoleon appears to 
have remembered all who had either 
direct or remote claims on him. These 
are some of the most remarkable 
items :— 


“*T bequeath to my son the boxes, orders, 
and other articles, such as my plate, books, 
linen, field-bed, saddles, spurs, chapel-plate, 
&e., which I have been accustomed to wear 
and use, according to the list annexed. I 
hope this slight bequest may be dear to 
him, as recalling the memory of a father of 
whom he will hear the universe discourse. 
I bequeath to Lady Holland the antique 
cameo which Pope Pius the Sixth gave me 
at Tolentino. I bequeath to Count Mon- 
tholon 2,000,000 francs, as a proof of my 
satisfaction with the filial attentions he has 
paid me during six years, and as an indem- 
nity for the losses which his residence at St. 
IIelena has occasioned, I bequeath to 
Count Bertrand 500,000 franes. To Mar- 
chand, my first valet-de-chambre, 400,000 
francs. The services he has rendered me 
are those of a friend. It is my wish that 
he should marry the widow, sister, or 
daughter of an officer of my Old Guard. 
To St. Denis, to Novarraz, to Pieron, each 
100,000 francs. To Archambaud, 50,000 
francs. To Cursor and to Chandelier, 
25,000 francs each. To the Abbé Vignali, 
to Count Las Cases, to Count Lavalette, to 
General Brayer, to General Le Fevre De- 
snouettes, to General Drouet, to General 
Cambronne,* to the children of General 
Mouton Duverunet, to the children of the 
brave Labedoyére, each 100,000 francs. To 
the children of General Girard, killed at 
Ligny, 100,000 franes. To the children of 
General Marchand, 100,000 francs. To 
General Lallemand the elder, to Count 


* This was the “ preux chevalier,” of whom it was said that when quarter was offered 
to him at Waterloo, he answered heroically, ‘La garde meurt, mais ne serend pas,” But 
he was afterwards found alive and well amongst the prisoners at Brussels, 
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Réal, to General Clausel, to Baron de Men- 
nevalle, to Arnault, the author of ‘ Marius,’ 
each 100,000 francs. To Colonel Marbot, 
100,000 francs. I hope he will continue to 
write in defence of the glory of the French 
armies, and to confound their calumniators 
and apostates. To Baron Bignon, 100,000 
francs, I inyite him to write the history of 
French diplomacy from 1792 to 1815. To 
Peggi di Talavo, and to Surgeon Emmery, 
each 100,000 francs. To Larrey, Surgeon- 
in-Chief, 100,000 francs. He is the most 
virtuous man I have ever known. To the 
children of the virtwous General Travdt, 
100,000 francs.” 

The sense of the noble adjective 
virtuous, as applied to Larrey and 
Travét would, perhaps, be more cor- 
rectly expressed in English by upright. 
The eulogium from one who had 
studied human nature in its most ex- 
tended volume, is worth at least the 
legacies, and was well deserved by 
both. In his public and private ca- 
pacity, Larrey never had a detractor, 
or even a qualified admirer. He was 
& man in many millions. Even 


amongst the modern improvements in 
surgery, he holds his ground as a first- 
rate operator and authority. Few had 
so much practical experience. 


On 
every field of battle he was to be 
seen, stripped to the shirt, with his 
sleeves tucked up, attended by a host 
of assistants, administering to the 
wounded. His memoirs contain many 
evidences of his ready resources. Onc 
case in particular calls for notice. 
During the Spanish campaign of 
1808, when Napoleon commanded in 
person, the horse of Marshal Lannes, 
Duke of Montebello, stumbled in 
crossing the Pyrenees, near Mon- 
dragon, and fell on his rider, who was 
taken from under him, apparently 
crushed and insensible. No bone, 
however, was broken. Larrey ordered 
a largesheep to beimmediately caught 
and flayed, and the reeking skin was 
sewn round the marshal’s body, while 
his limbs were wrapped in warm flan- 
nels, and some cups of weak tea were 
given to him. He felt immediate 
relief, complaining only of the manner 
in which the skin seemed to attract 
every part wherewith it was in con- 
tact. In the course of ten minutes 
he fell asleep. When he awoke, his 
body was streaming with perspira- 
tion ; the dangerous symptoms were 
relieved,, and on the fifth day after 
he was able to command at the cele- 
brated battle of Tudela, in which 
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40,000 men, under Castanos, were 
beaten and dispersed, with the loss of 
all their artillery, ammunition, and 
baggage. Larrey said he had learnt 
the remedy from the natives of New- 
foundland, who had applied it to some 
sailors whose boat had been broken 
to pieces, and themselves dashed by 
the waves upon their coast. The Em- 
peror made Larrey a present of 5,000 
Napoleons, declaring that the life of 
Lannes was worth ten times the 
money. But even Larrey’s skill failed 
to preserve that renowned leader 
when both his legs were carried away 
byacannon shotat Essling, six months 
later. On being told by his attend- 
ants that nothing could then save 
him, he exclaimed, in a frenzy of 
passion, “Not save a marshal of 
France and a Duke of Montebello! 
Rascals! The Emperor shall hang 
every man of you !” 

Mrawh . ] . a 

Travot bore a character equally un- 
blemished with that of Larrey. He 
was governor of Lisbon during the 
French occupation in 1807-8, until 
Junot extricated himself by the la- 
mentable convention of Cintra, after 
the battle of Vimiera. The French 
were so detested in Portugal at that 
time, for their rapacity and wanton 
cruelties, that few of their officers 
ventured to appear in the streets. 
TravoOt traversed Lisbon at all hours, 
on foot, alone, and unarmed, and to 
the last moment was received with 
the same respect that he had com- 
manded when in power. Loison, as 
a contrast, was an object of such de- 
testation, that he had to escape by 
night, and in disguise. When Foy 
or Franceschi, we are not certain 
which, fell into the hands of ‘the 
guerillas, the peasants in a village 
where his escort halted, took it into 
their heads that he was the sanguin- 
ary Maneta, or one-handed, as they 
called Loison, from his having lost 
an arm, and would have torn the pri- 
soner to pieces, with yells of execra- 
tion, but he saved himself by throw- 
ing up both hands to convince them 
of their error. 

If we are to judge by the relative 
amount of the Soles named above, 
it would appearthat Montholon held 
a higher place in the esteem and af- 
fection of his sovereign than Bertrand, 
to whom precedence has usually been 
applied—so much so that “ Bertrand 
and Fidelity” has passed into a 
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national aphorism. The name of 
Bertrand suggests that of Berthier, 
from similarity in sound; but how 
opposite are the feelings they excite ! 

he one is synonymous with honour 
and loyalty, the other with treachery 
and ingratitude. Both were equally 
indebted for advancement and repu- 
tation to the same lavish master. On 
the return of Bertrand from his vo- 
luntary exile he was hailed by the 
enthusiastic applauses of all classes of 
hiscountrymen, wherever he appeared 
amongst them. When Berthier, at 
Fontainebleau, in April, 1814, solicited 
permission to go to Paris, promising 
to return on the morrow, Napoleon 
said to the Duke of Bassano, “ These 
are the adieus of Berthier ; we shall 
see him no more.” Andsoit proved. 
Within three weeks he preceded the 
carriage of Louis the Eighteenth, 
when he made his regal entry into 
Paris. As he rode along, he was sa- 
luted by half-smothered groans and 
hisses, with cries of “Go to Elba, 
Berthier! Go to Elba! You have 
no business here!” Bertrand lived 
to honoured old age, and died in 
1844, beloved by France and venerated 
by Europe; Berthier died prema- 
turely, on the 19th of May, 1815. As 
the allied forces were defiling past 
his hotel at Bamberg, in Bavaria, he 
either threw himself from a window, 
in a sudden fit of madness, and was 
dashed to pieces; or, what is more 
likely, was precipitated thence by 
some Russian soldiers, whorecognised 
him and forced their way into the 
house. The affair is wrapped in mys- 
tery, and likely to remain so. 

There can be no doubt that the 
voluntary exiles who accompanied 
Napoleon to St. Helena would have 
persevered unflinchingly in theirduty 
had his life been prolonged for many 
years ; but it is equally certain that 
they groaned under the irksome mo- 
notony of a mock court, in which 
there was all the oppressive ceremo- 
nial without any of the redeeming 
gaiety, splendour, or prospects, and 
that they were heartily rejoiced when 
the hour of emancipation arrived. 
The ladies, in particular, sighed over 
the memories of the drawing-rooms 
of Paris, and the departed glories of 
the Tuileries. One and all made no 
secret of these feelings in their con- 
versations with the English staff- 
officers and families on the island. 
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In a third codicil, Napoleon says :-— 

“T bequeath to the Duke of Istria (the 
son of Marshal Bessiéres, who was killed at 
Lutzen, 2nd of May, 1813), 300,000f., of 
which only 100,000 shal) be reversible to 
his widow, should the Duke be dead at the 
payment of the legacy. It is my wish, 
should there be no inconvenience in it 
(meaning, of course, if the parties have no 
personal objection), that the Duke may 
marry Duroc’s daughter. I bequeath to 
the Duchess of Frioul (the daughter of his 
faithful friend Duroc, who was killed by his 
side at Wurtzschen, on the 2Ist of May, 
1813), 200,000f.” 


A fourth codicil has the most cha- 
racteristic entry of all :— 


* We bequeath 100,000 fr. to the widow, 
son, or grandson, of our aide-de-camp, 
Muiron, killed at our side at Arcola, cover- 
ing us with his body; 10,000fr. to the 
subaltern officer, Cantillon, who has under- 
gone a trial upon the charge of having en- 
deavoured to assassinate Lord Wellington, 
of which he was pronounced innocent. 
Cantillon had as much right to assassinate 
that oligarchist as the latter had to send 
me to perish on the rock of St. Helena. 
Wellington, who proposed this outrage, at- 
tempted to justify himself by pleading the 
interest of Great Britain. Cantillon, if he 
had really assassinated this lord, would 
have excused himself, and have been justi- 
fied by the same motives—the interest of 
France—to get rid of a general, who, more- 
over, had violated the capitulation of Paris, 
and by that had rendered himself respon- 
sible for the blood of the martyrs, Ney, 
Labedoyére, &ec., and for the crime of 
having pillaged the museums, contrary to 
the text of the treaties.” 


With this bitter passage we close 
our extracts, leaving it to its merits, 
sans phrase, without comment, as the 
Abbé Sidyes said, when he voted for 
the death of Louis the Sixteenth. 
We may simply observe that the Duke 
of Wellington had nothing whatever 
to do with the disposal of his great 
opponent. He was then only acting 
in his military capacity, as general of 
a portion of the allied forces, absent 
from England, not in the ministry, 
and with no voice in what was exclu- 
sively a cabinet measure. 

The Napoleonic legacies amount, in 
round numbers, to 9,300,000 francs. 
This sum he provided for out of 
5,000,000, with interest at 5 per cent, 
which he deposited with the bankers 
Lafitte on leaving Paris in 1815 ; 
2,000,000 due to him by his adopted 
son, Eugene Beauharnois, Viceroy of 
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Italy ; 2,000,000 in gold owing by his 
wife, Marie Louise ; and 900,000 in the 
hands of Torlonia, the Roman banker, 
arising out of the revenues of Elba, a 
portion of which had been abstracted 
without’ authority by the late trea- 
surer, M. De La Perouse. The Bour- 
bon government repudiated the will 
and its conditions in toto, on the 
plea that Napoleon and his family 
were expatriated by royal decree, 
and ied incapable of holding 
property in France, The present Em- 
peror reversed that decision, and has 
paid all the claimants, either from his 
own civil list, the public revenues, or 
forfeited estates. 

The question of Napoleon’s deten- 
tion and treatment at St. Helena has 
been worn more than threadbare. All 
reasonable persons are satisfied that 
the first was indispensable, and the 
latter outrageously misrepresented for 
special purposes. Sir Hudson Lowe 
was certainly not endowed with 
prepossessing manners or command- 
ing ability ; but had he been Bayard, 
or Sir Philip Sydney, or both com- 
bined, he cet have failed to give 
satisfaction to those whom nothing 
could satisfy. His subordinate sa- 
traps, Colonel Reade and Major Gor- 
requer, were meddling mediocrities, 
unfitted for delicate negotiation, who 
mistook official fussiness for talent, 
and were more disposed to magnify 
and encourage than to hush up and 
smoothe down a grievance or a com- 
plaint. Men’s minds are no longer 
biassed by the ephemeral libels which 
were readily caught up at the mo- 
ment, and received as sober facts ; 
when in truth they contained little 
beyond a string of extravagant inven- 
tions, but which party prejudice, ever 
blind and regardless of veracity or 
justice, received and used for its own 
purposes. Political animosity cru- 
sades against everything but its own 
cherished dogmas, and would change 
black into white to promote apolitical 
object. Mr. Forsyth, in his defence 
of Sir Hudson Lowe, published in 
1853, has produced facts and argu- 
ments enough to convince all save the 
small section of rabid radicals who 
stand without the pale of conviction ; 
but who, fortunately, areso diminished 
in numbers and influence, that, like 
the Dodo, they promise to become 
speedily an extinct species. 


We were never amongst those who 
called Napoleon a runaway and a 
recreant, because he left his army in 
Egypt ; again, on the retreat from 
Moscow; anda third time,afterLeipzig. 
On all these occasions he had still 
cards in hand, and he played them 
ably, with a chance to win. But at 
Waterloo his cards were all played 
out | and the lion’s part would have 
been to head his last charge and die 
an emperor on the field of battle. 
Even his six years of exile at St. 
Helena, had he borne them patiently, 
were preferable to the short shrift 
and ditch of Vincennes which the 
tender mercies of Blucher would have 
assigned to him ; the tribunal of Ney 
and Labedoytre, at the hands of-Louis 
the Eighteenth ; or the deserts of 
Siberia from the “Greek of the Lower 
Empire,” as he designated his former 
friend, Alexander of Russia. His 
pretence of coming, like Themistocles, 
to throw himself on the hospitalit 
of the Prince Regent and the Britis 
nation, was an empty theatrical 
flourish, which deceived no one, 
not even himself. He would not have 
come had he found another loophole ; 
and in a choice of evils, he wisely 
selected the least. 

The celebrated Thellusson will case 
is one of the most extraordinary on 
record. Mr. Peter Isaac Thellusson, 
an affluent London merchant, a native 
of Geneva, died on the 21st of July, 
1797. He lefta moderate estate and 
about £100,000 to his widow and 
children ; and the remainder of his 
fortune, amounting to more than 
£600,000, to trustees, to accumulate 
during the lives of his three sons, 
and the lives of their sons and grand- 
sons, with benefit of survivorship. 
On a general failure of male issue 
after a specified time, the whole was 
to be applied, by the agency of the 
sinking fund, towards payment of 
the national debt. Under the con- 
ditions, it was possible that the stock 
might accumulate for 120 years, and 
amount to £140,000,000, sterling. 
This will gave rise to two suits in 
Chancery ; one on a bill brought in by 
the widow of Mr. Thellusson, and 
his sons and daughters, and the hus- 
bands of the daughters, to invalidate 
the trusts, and to substitute a result- 
ing trust for his heir and next-of-kin : 
the other, on a cross bill by the acting 
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trustees and executors, to substantiate 
the trusts of the will, and to direct 
the manner of carrying them into 
execution. The property which was 
the subject of the suits, consisted of a 
landed estate of about £4,000 a-year, 
and personalty estimated at above 
half a million sterling. The probable 
amount of the accumulated fund was 
stated at £19,000,000, without taking 
into account contingent minorities at 
the end of the term, which might 
swell it to the enormous total named 
above. 

The objections to the validity of the 
trusts were eight in number, but the 
first, and most insisted on, ran thus: 
—That executory limitations were 
originally illegal, and only allowed in 
wills and as trusts in equity, when 
they were resorted to for the meri- 
torious purpose of enabling persons 
to provide for the reasonable occasions 
of their families ; that Mr. Thellus- 
son’s will was morally vicious, as it 
was a contrivance of a parent to pre- 
vent his issue from the enjoyment of 
his property during almost a century; 
and politically mischievous, as, in the 
end, it might create a fund, the reve- 
nue of which would be greater than 
the civil list, and give the possessor 
the means of disturbing the whole 
economy of the kingdom ; the trusts, 
therefore, were asserted to be such as 
a court of equity could not execute. 

The causes were heard in Lincoln’s 
Tun Hall, in December, 1798, before 
Lord Chancellor Loughborough, who 
decreed the devises and limitations to 
be valid, and gave directions accord- 
ingly. The widow and children then 
appealed to the House of Lords, from 
the Chancellor’s decree. ‘The appeal 
was heard on the 25th of June, 1805, 
and several other days. After the 
argument, certain questions, which 
embraced the leading points of the 
case, were proposed to the judges, on 
the motion of Lord Eldon, who had 
succeeded Lord Loughborough. The 
unanimous opinion of the judges was 

ronounced by Lord Chief Baron 

facdonald ; it was favourable to the 
trusts of the will,and upon the motion 
of the Lord Chancellor, the decree 
was confirmed. ‘This decision, how- 
ever, occasioned the passing of an Act, 
restraining the power of devising, for 
the purpose of accumulation, to 
twenty-one years after the death of 
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the testator. The eldest son of Mr. 
Peter Thellusson was raised to the 
— in 1806, by the title of Baron 
tendlesham. So late as June 9th, 
1859, the question was finally decided 
in the House of Lords, in terms of the 
will and its conditions, the last of the 
nine persons during whose lives the 
accumulations were to continue, hay- 
ing died on the 5th of February, 1856. 
The testator’s second son, George, 
never had a son; the whole property, 
therefore, became divisible into moie- 
ties. One moiety was decreed to the 
present and fifth Lord Rendlesham, 
as being the eldest male lineal descend- 
ant of the testator’s eldest son. The 
remaining half to the next-of-kin. 
The property to be divided was large, 
but much less than had been antici- 
pated, from the enormous law expenses 
and the impossibility of perpetually 
doubling on compound interest. 
Theodore, King of Corsica, who 
died a miserable exile, in a poor lodg- 
ing-house in London, supported by 
charity, bequeathed his kingdom to 
his creditors, having previously sche- 
duled it for their benefit, when he 
passed through the Insolvent Court ; 
but history does not tell us that they 
obtained any available assets from the 
bequest. This unfortunate adventurer 
was the son of a Westphalian baron, 
named Neuhoff. While a student at 
Cologne he killed a young manof rank 
in a duel, and fled to the Hague. 
Through the interest of the Spanish 
minister he obtained a lieutenancy in 
a Spanish regiment, destined to serve 
against the Moors in Africa, and by 
good conduct obtained the rank of 
Captain. When the Corsicans, who 
had long suffered under the oppression 
of Genoa, determined to free them- 
selves, they elected Theodore Neuhoff 
for their king, in 1735. He was 
crowned, coined money, enacted de- 
crees, established an order of knight- 
hood, and for a time exercised all the 
functions of royalty. But he was 
shortly expelled by Corsican and 
Genoese cabals, and took refuge in 
England. He had contracted debts 
in Holland, and his Dutch creditors 
pursued and laid him by the heels. 
After several years’ imprisonment in 
the King’s Bench, he obtained his 
pardon through the instrumentality 
of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, 
who helped to support him until his 
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death in 1755, paid his funeral ex- 
penses, and erected a tablet to his 
memory, in St. Anne’s Church, Dean- 
street, Soho, where he is buried, with 
the following epitaph :— 


“The grave, great teacher! to a level 
brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves and 
kings. 
But Theodore this moral learn’d ere 
dead ; 
Fate pour’d its lesson on his living 
head, 


Bestow'd a kingdom and denied him 
bread.” 


Biographers assert that Theodore 
married a daughter of the celebrated 
Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, by 
his wife, the Lady Honoria de Burgo, 
daughter of the Earl of Clanricarde. 
This isincorrect. There was no issue 
of that marriage, although after the 
death of her first husband, at Lan- 
den, his widow married the Duke of 
Berwick, by whom she had a family. 
Few know the pedigree of Sarsfield 
better than the writer of this notice, 
who is lineally descended, on his 
mother’s side, from Mary, only sister 
of the illustrious soldier. Colonel 
Frederick, long known in London 
circles of fashion and literature, was 
the acknowledged son of Theodore, let 
his mother have been who she might. 
He was an accomplished, elegant man, 
a favourite wherever he went, never 
out of difficulties or temper, full of, 
gaiety and talent; yet, when con- 
siderably beyond seventy years of 
age, in June, 1797, he dined between 
six and seven o’clock at the coffee- 
house at Story’s Gate, drank his pint 
of porter and half pint of wine, read 
the evening paper, paid his bill with- 
out the slightest appearance of agita- 
tion, walked out into the park, and 
shot himself before he had proceeded 
more than two hundred yards. 

Some of our readers may be ancient 
enough to recollect an odd-looking 
old gentleman, Dr. Martin Van But- 
chell, who paraded the streets: of 
London, about forty or fifty years 
since, in a long beard and a cocked 
hat, and whose efligies, considerably 
caricatured, were often exhibited in 
the windows of printshops. He also 
exhibited in the park, on Sundays, 
ambling up and down on a painted 
pony. This eccentric practitioner was 
called a quack, but obtained notoriety 
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and custom by an original mode of 
treatment. It was said that he mar- 
ried a lady who had a considerable 
legacy left to her “as long as she 
remained above ground.” So ran 
the words of the will. Acting on the 
literal interpretation, and to retain 
possession after her death, he em- 
almed her, enclosing the mummy in 
a glass-case, and kept it in his bed- 
room, until his own final exit, when 
they were buried together in the usual 
way, and the cash reverted to the 
heirs-at-law. Many said they had 
seen the interesting relic,—but, at any 
rate, the story obtained currency and 
general belief. 

In the neighbourhood of Wands- 
worth there stood, for a number of 
years, a strange pile of building, re- 
sembling the hull of a ship, in which 
all the rooms were built like cabins, 
ribbed, raftered, and curving, with 
companion ladders instead of stair- 
cases to ascend from one tier to the 
other. This was the freak of an old 
sea-captain, who directed also by will 
that he should be buried “ on deck,” 
as he called it, meaning in the upper 
story. And there, accordingly, his 
coftin was placed, in a sort of small 
turret or gazecbo, adjoining the room 
assigned to bachelorvisitors. A friend 
of the writer’s once passed a night 
there, unconscious of his agreeable 
neighbour, and was asked in the 
morning if he had been visited by the 
ghost. The house was recently pulled 
down for railway convenience. The 
same gentleman, alluded to above, a 
conveyancing barrister of much emi- 
nence, was instructed to prepare the 
will of a well-known eccentric London 
alderman and baronet, in which the 
testator, after. appointing his three 
sons executors, directed that on the 
day of assuming oflice they should 
dine together jollily, on the best fare 
that could be provided, with an ample 
allowance of the best wine, which the 
butler knew well where to find for 
them. With some persuasion he was 
induced to omit the formal ingertion 
of this clause. 

Dr. Amédée Pichot, in his “ Life of 
Sir Charles Bell,” says that Sir Astley 
Cooper felt himself called upon, as a 
matter of conscience, to bequeath his 
body by will to the knife of the anato- 
mist. We. never heard this before, 
and, as a matter of course, the direc- 
tion was unheeded ; but the French 
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savant would scarcely venture such 
an assertion ifuntrue. He adds, that, 
as Sir Astley paid liberally, he was 
always well supplied, which justified 
him in saying, in his examination 
before the committee of inquiry in 
the House of Commons, when the 
Act on Dissection was in debate, 
“There is not an individual dies in 
London, let his rank be what it may, 
that I cannot haveinmy amphitheatre 
if I choose.” Dr. Pichot adds this 
anecdote :—“TI remember having re- 
marked one day, when breakfasting 
with the great operator, that a dog 
received with respectful fear the 
morsels of bread offered to him by his 
master.” “The ungrateful brute,” 
said Sir Astley, “owes me a perpetual 
grudge for having trepanned him, and 
you see what superb health he enjoys 
ever since.” Sir Astley’s enthusiastic 
love of science, however, had not 
rendered him callous or insensible. 
It is recorded of him, by his nephew, 
that he wept like a child over the 
imaginary misfortunes of Oliver 
Twist. 

During the reign of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, an attorney at 
Padua, when he was dying, made his 
will, constituting his nearest relation 
sole heir, under the following condi- 
tions :—First, he was to invite all the 
musicians within ten miles to the 
funeral. Secondly, he was to get 
twelve young women dressed in green 
to sing burlesque songs, in order to 
make those laugh who might be 
present. Thirdly, that the Kaster 
mass, with the Hallelujahs, should be 
sung just before his body was lowered 
into the grave. When the will was 
opened these absurd directions pro- 
duced general surprise. But the case 
being referred to the judicial authori- 
ties, they, without considering that 
the execution of them would subject 
the memory of the deceased, and even 
religion itsclf, to ridicule, found it 
necessary to decree that the consti- 
tuted heir could not be declared such, 
or take out executorship, unless he 
acted up to the letter of the will. 
About the same epoch, a German 
baron left directions, in his last testa- 
mentary document, that he was not 
to be interred in the regular mode, 
but that he should be placed upright 
in a pillar he had ordered to be hol- 
lowed, and fastened toa post in his 
own court-yard, to prevent any pea- 
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sant or serf from walking over his 
body. 

An English lady of quality made 
the following singular will, which 
might readily have been set aside on 
the score of the testator being non 
compos mentis, but the narrator of 
the anecdote has not told us whether 
that proceeding took place. 

“Convinced that my dog has been the 
most faithful of my friends, I declare him 
the sole executor of this my last will and 
testament, and to him I trust the disposal 
of all my fortune. I have great cause of 
complaint against the men; they are of no 
value, either physical or moral; my lovers 
are fickle and deceitful; my so-called friends, 
false and perfidious. Of all the creatures 
that surround me I have found none to 
possess good qualities but Fidele. I dispose 
of all my property in his favour; and direct 
that legacies may be given to all those on 
whom he voluntarily bestows his caresses, 
or distinguishes by wagging his tail.” 


When the Rev. Sir Richard Stage- 
more, a rector in the county of Lei- 
cester, died, during the reign of 
Charles IL, there was found amongst 
his papers a will to this purpose :— 

“T leave to my heirs, fifty dogs of various 
breeds and colours, one hundred pair of 
breeches, four hundred pair of shoes, one 
hundred pair of boots, eighty wigs, eighty 
waggons and carts, thirty wheelbarrows, 
two hundred spades and shovels, fifty sad- 
dies and harnesses, and seventy ploughs. 

“Ttem.—A great number of canes and 
little sticks to walk with, which have been 
valued at eighty pounds; sixty horses and 
mares, two hundred pickaxes and pitch- 
forks, seventy-five ladders, and thirty bay- 
onets, swords, and pistols. 

“ Item. —A large waggon full of books in 
quires, and a little casket in which there is 
one thousand pounds in cash, and sundry 
trinkets,” 


This eccentric parson had a man 
and a maid servant, whom he used 
to lock up in their respective rooms 
at eight o’clock in the evening. The 
last thing he was accustomed to do 
before he went to bed was to fire off 
a pistol, and to let loose his entire 
pack of dogs. One morning he was 
found dead in a pond; but as he was 
upon his knees, and the water not 
higher than his breast, it was thought 
that his four-footed favourites, with 
their caresses, had thrown him into 
the water, from which he had not 
strength to get out, in consequence 
of his age. Besides the thousand 
pounds which he left in ready money, 
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he possessed landed estates to the 
amount of seven hundred a year. 
All this fortune was inherited by a 
common porterin London, who proved 
himself to be his next living relative, 

In the year 1796 the following 
strange circumstance occurred in con- 
nexion with a will. Two gentlemen, 
who had been left executors to a 
friend, on examining the property, 
found a scrap of paper, on which was 
written, “Several hundred pounds in 
Till’ This they took in the literal 
sense, searched his office, and all the 
other apartments carefully, but in 
vain. ‘They sold his collection of 
books to a bookseller near the Mews, 
and paid the legacies in proportion 
to the sum realized. The singularity 
of the circumstance occasioned them 
frequently to converse about it; and 
at last it flashed across one of them 
that amongst the books sold, more 
than seven weeks before, there had 
been a folio edition of Tillotson’s ser- 
mons. The probability of this being 
what was alluded to by the word 
Till on the piece of paper made him 
immediately call upon the bookseller 
who had bought the books, and ask 
him if he had still the edition of Til- 
lotson which had been included in 
his purchase. On his reply in the 
affirmative, and the volumes being 
handed down, the gentleman imme- 
diately re-bought and carried them 
home. On carefully examining the 
leaves, he found bank-notes singly 
disposed in various places to the 
amount of seven hundred pounds. 
But what is perhaps no less remark- 
able, the bookseller informed him 
that a gentleman at Cambridge, to 
whom he had sent one of his cata- 
logues, finding he had this edition 
on sale, had written and desired 
it might be sent to him, which was 
accordingly done, and the parcel for- 
warded ‘by carrier. The books not 
pleasing the gentleman, they were 
returned, and had remained on a 
shelf in the shop up to the period of 
this singular recovery. 

The following singular will case 
we had from a deceased M.P. for 
Coleraine, who used to relate it fami- 
liarly amongst his friends. Any cu- 
rious inquirer who chooses to pay the 
fee may read it in full detail in the 
official registry, but our account em- 
braces all the leading points. About 
thirty or forty years ago, a gentleman 
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of old family and considerable fortune 
died in the north of Ireland ; he had 
been reputed through life one of the 
most rational, consistent, and steady 
men his friends had ever been ac- 
quainted with—void of all extrava- 

ant habits or eccentric notions; care- 
ul of his property, and diligent in 
improving it. He was never known 
to do but a single act which Fin 
somewhat inexplicable, and that was 
purchasing the fee of his estate from 
the Crown when he had already a 
lease of the lands for 999 years. The 
manorial rights were never inquired 
into, and everybody thought 999 years 
long enough for all imaginable pur- 
poses; but he was so wise in other 
respects, that this singular deviation 
from his ordinary rules of conduct 
was set down to some latent reason 
sufficient to satisfy himself, though 
no one else could understand it. But 
after his death it was found out that 
the great oracle of the neighbourhood 
was as mad as a march hare. The 
family mansion was nobly furnished, 
and ample enough for a fortune more 
than double that of the possessor, 
whose estate scarcely exceeded £2,000 
per annum. With the exception of a 
jointure settled on his wife, it was en- 
tirely without incumbrance, and at 
his own disposal. He had a family 
of three sons and three daughters, 
with whom he lived on terms of ap- 
parent affection, but they were not 
mentioned or provided for in his 
will, which, when opened, to the 
ne bewilderment of all present, ran 
thus :— 


“at, , being in a sound state of 
mind, and my heart overflowing with uni- 
versal Jove and philanthropy, do, in the 
name of brotherly love, and for the promo- 
tion of that object, give and bequeath all 
my property, real and personal, of every 
kind and description, to the twenty-eight 
persons herein named as trustees, to be by 
them disposed of in the following manner, 
that is to say, that they do forthwith sell 
off all the large beds and bedding in my 
house of , and any articles of furni- 
ture which they may consider cumbrous, or 
not suitable to my design, namely, the pro- 
motion of brotherly love. And that they 
do forthwith re-furnish and re-appoint the 
said house from top to bottom—always re- 
serving the kitchen and two parlours for 
refectories—with single beds and bedding, 
most comfortable, and such as pilgrims 
would desire and deserve, continuing to 
abide together in brotherly love. I also 
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will, that the outer gate of my lawn and 
the hall-door of my house be perpetually 
kept open for the reception of pilgrims; and 
here I, once for all, declare, that there shall 
be no distinction of rank made, but that all 
who come may be admitted, provided they 
have in their hearts the divine principle of 
‘brotherly love.’ And I further direct my 
within-named trustees to see that there is 
ever at hand a sufficient stock of provisions, 
flesh, bread, and vegetables, for the refresh- 
ment of all the inmates, together with ale, 
beer, spirits, and wine (for such as may 
have need of it), and that there be no stint, 
but that the pilgrims shall be satisfied to 
their souls’ content, And I do further will, 
that both in the shrubberies about the 
house, and also in the upland plantations, 
there shall be curious and spacious bowers 
formed, wherein the pilgrims may repose in 
the heat of the day, and look upon fountains 
and basins of water, and the play of tamed 
fish therein. And further, that a commo- 
dious yacht be kept in readiness, that the 
pilgrims, like the blessed Apostles, may go 
a-fishing, or take their recreation in the 
sea. And whereas I have caused a Gothic 
tower of about thirty fect in height to be 
erected in the market-place of my town of 
C———.,* I now declare for what purpose 
I built that tower, and to what uses I desire 
it should be put. Being well aware, that 
to preserve brotherly love, no evil principle 
or passion should be allowed to exist or 
commingle with it, I do hereby direct my 
herein-named trustees to appoint and to 
maintain three able-bodied men to remain 
on the top of said tower, with as many 
muskets as may be necessary, loaded with 
powder and ball, to hold watch and ward, 
day and night, until the day of judgment, 
to keep off and drive away all men what- 
soever who are enemies to the divine prin- 
ciple of brotherly love.” 


This last clause may account for 
the testator’s not considering a tenure 
of 999 years enough for his contem- 
plated purpose when he purchased 
the fee in perpetuity. As soon as the 
contents of the will were made known 
not one of the twenty-cight trustees 
would act; but to bring the case be- 
fore the Chancellor it was found that 
it would be convenient to select one 
for the purpose, so that a named 
trustee might answer as defendant 
in Chancery. With that object, and 
to serve the family, a gentleman con- 
sented to place himself in the required 
position. The case was heard before 





one of which was sure to turn out well, 


* In this town there used to be, and perhaps is still, a large pony fair, where three or 
four respectable-looking ponies might be bought at seven shillings and six pence a head, 
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Sir Anthony Hart, and an issue to 
try the soundness of the testator’s in- 
tellects, or, in fact, whether such a 
will could stand or not, was directed 
to the assize town of Carrickfergus. 
The judge, strange to say, did not 
charge so strongly against the will as 
it was thought he would, and the 
jury found it impossible to agree on 
a verdict. However, at the next as- 
sizes, the case was heard a second 
time. The jury then, without any 
delay, unanimously decided that the 
testator was of unsound mind, not 
qualified to make a will ; and so this 
strange document was definitively set 
aside. 

Thomas Weston, the comic actor, 
was by nature one of the most richly- 
endowed sons of Thalia that ever trod 
the boards. He was, withal, one of 
the most irregular. Always in debt, 
in terror of the bailiffs, and so addicted 
to liquor, that he killed himself by 
systematic drunkenness before he had 
reached the meridian of life. But he 
never lost his natural lightness of 
heart, and jested on and off the stage 
to the last. A few weeks before his 
death, in 1776, he dictated his will to 
a friend, in the following terms :— 


“T owe some obligations to Mr. Garrick ; 
I therefore bequeath him all the money I die 
possessed of. It is not much, but there is 
nothing on earth he is so fond of, and he 
will never know when he has enough. 
Item: I give to Mr. Reddish a grain of 
honesty ; *tis, indeed, a trifling legacy, but 
being a rarity to him, I think he will not 
refuse to accept it. Jtem: 1 leave Mr. 
Brereton a small portion of modesty—too 
much of one thing is good for nothing. 
Item: As Mr. Jacobs has been a long while 
eagerly waiting for dead men’s shoes, I leave 
him two or three pair (the worst I have), 
they being good enough in all conscience for 
him. Jtem: As I would not forget my 
friends, particularly old ones, I leave Charles 
sannister my portrait, to be taken when I 
am dead, and to be worn about his neck as 
a memento to him that regularity is 
amongst the most certain methods to pro- 
cure health and long life. Jtem: Dibble 
Davies claiming something at my hands 
from the length of our acquaintance, I 
therefore leave him my constitution; but I 
have used it so ill that I am afraid, when I 
die, it will be scarcely better than his own. 
Item: 1 leave to the ladies in general, if not 
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the reality, yet the appearance of modesty ; 
it will serve them on more occasions than 
they are aware of. Jtem: To the gentle- 
men of the stage, some share of prudence. 
Item: To the authors of the present time, a 
smattering of humour. Item: To the public, 
a grateful heart.” 


With “all.his imperfections on his 
head,” his improvidence, his loose 
habits, which induced him to culti- 
vate associates beneath his own stan- 
dard, and his chronic impecuniosity, 
which left him scarcely master of a 
shilling, poor Weston had a warm, 
generous heart, and would always 
propose to divide that last shilling 
with a friend. 

Not long ago the subjoined para- 
graph, copied from a Canadian jour- 
nal, went the round of the English 
papers. It has every appearance of 
being genuine, and wasgiven as such :— 


*‘A MAN MAKES HIS LAST WILL AND SPEAKS 
Ilis MIND. 


‘‘A short time since, Mr, William Dun- 
lop, of Gairbraid,Colborne township, Canada 
West, departed this life, leaving the follow- 
ing as his last will and testament. It is 
now being contested in Chancery, in the 
District of Huron, on the ground that the 
testator was insane. There was certainly 
sound sense in his whims, as may be seen 
fromthe annexed copy of the will :—‘In the 
name of Ged, amen, I, William Dunlop, of 
Gairbraid, in the township of Colborne, and 
district of Iluron, Western Canada, Esq., 
being in sound health, and my mind just 
as usual, which my friends who flatter me 
say is no great shakes at the best of times, 
do make this my last will and testament, as 
follows :—Revoking, of course, all former 
wills, I leave the property of Gairbraid, and 
all other landed property I may die pos- 
sessed of, to my sisters, Ellen Boyle Story 
and Elizabeth Boyle Dunlop ; to the former, 
because she is married to a minister, whom 
(God help him!) she henpecks ; to the latter, 
becauce she is married to nobody, nor is she 
likely to be, for she is an old maid, and not 
market ripe. And also I leave to them and 
their heirs my share of the stock and im- 
plements on the farm ; provided always that 
the enclosure around my brother’s grave 
be preserved ; and if either should die with- 
out issue, then the other to inherit the whole. 
I leave to my sister-in-law, Louisa Dunlop, 
all my share of the household furniture and 


such traps, with the exceptions hereinafter 
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named. I leave my silver tankard to the 
eldest son of old John, as the representative 
of the family. I should have left it to old 
John himself, but he would melt it down to 
make temperance metals, and that would 
be sacrilege; however, I leave my big horn 
snuff-box to him—he can only make tem- 
perance horn-spoons with that. I leavemy 
sister Jenny my Bible, formerly the property 
of my great great grandmother, Bertha 
Hamilton, of Woodhall; and when she 
knows as much of the spirit of it as she 
does of the letter, she will be another sort 
of Christian than she is, I also leave my 
late brother's watch to my brother Sandy, 
exhorting him at the same time to give up 
Whiggery, Radicalism, and all other sins 
that do most easily beset him. I leave my 
brother Allan my big silver snuff-box, as 
I am informed he is rather a decent Chris- 
tian, with a swag belly and jolly nose. I 
leave Parson Chevassie, Maggie’s husband, 
the small box I got from the Sarnia Militia, 
as a trifling token of my gratitude for the 
services he has done the family in taking a 
sister that no man of taste would have 
bothered himself with. I leave John Cadeel 
a silver teapot, to the end that he may 
drink tea therefrom to comfort him under 
the affliction of aslovenly wife. I leave my 
books to my brother Andrew, because he 
has been so long a jangly wolloh,* that he 
may learn to read with them. I give my 
silver cup, with a sovereign in it, to my 
sister Janet Graham Dunlop, beeause she is 
an old maid, and pious, and therefore will 
necessarily take to horning ;f and also my 
granny’s snuff-shell, as it looks decent to 
see an old woman taking snuff. In witness 
thereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal, the 3lst day of August, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-two. (Signed), W. Dunuopr.’” 


Very recently the papers stated that 
a member of a leading joint-stock 
bank, lately deceased, had left a clause 
in his will, assigning three THOUSAND 
poundsto meet the necessary expenses 
of a statue of himself, adding that 
the bequest would be carried out in 
strict accordance with the testator’s 
wishes, and be placed in Norwood 
Cemetery. How strange it will 
read, should this inscription be placed 
on the pedestal—* Erected by W. G., 
to his own memory.” ‘This is rather 
an expensive mode of purchasing 
posthumous renown. 


“ Oh, vanity of vanities! All is vanity!” 


* This word not being in the English dictionaries, requires a local glossary, which we 


cannot supply. 


+ Drinking; from the colloquial expression to horn, to drink; as horns were originally 


used for drinking: cups, 
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We once knew an actor of no great 
mark, who had more money than wit, 
through a fortunate inheritance, and 
who thought to advance his living 
reputation by giving public dinners to 
himself in the principal towns he 
irradiated. Hismode wasto propitiate 
the mayor by a liberal donation to the 
local charities. He then asked him 
to take the chair at the proposed com- 
plimentary festival, presented him 
with a ticket, issued invitations in the 
name of an imaginary committee to 
all the leading inhabitants, filled them 
until they were ready to burst with 
the flesh-pots of Egypt and the gener- 
ous vintages of France, discharged the 
bill, composed the speeches in honour 
of himself, and his own reply, and fur- 
nished flourishing details to a select 
number of newspapers, which he paid 
for as advertisements. He also ad- 
ministered large fees to fastidious 
managers, for allowing him to act. 
But when his Gradus ad Parnassum 
—his stepping-stone to fame—gave 
way, as it speedily did, from exhaus- 
tion, he fell back into the mire of 
mediocrity, and has floundered there 
ever since,—like the vaulting heroes 
of the Dunciad, at the bidding of the 
Queen of Dulness, in the mud of Fleet- 
ditch. 

Men have sometimes bequeathed 
opinions as well as property, through 
the formulary of a will, as in the 
ease of Luther against Erasmus, with 
which we close our article. In the 
great Reformer’s “ Colloquia Men- 
salia,” or Table-Talk, we find the fol- 
lowing claborate condemnation :— 


“This do I leave behind me, as my will 
and testament, whereunto I make you wit- 
I hold Erasmus of Rotterdam to 
le Christ’s most bitter enemy. In his cate- 


nesses, 
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chism—of all his writings, that which I can 
least endure—he teaches nothing decided ; 
not one word says do this or do not this; 
he only therein throws error and despair 
into youthfi consciences. He wrote a book 
against me, called ‘ Hyperaspites,’ wherein 
he proposed to defend his work on free will, 
against which I wrote my ‘De Servo Arbi- 
trio” which has never yet been confuted, 
nor will it ever be by Erasmus; for I am 
certain that what I wrote on the matter is 
the unchangeable truth of God. If God 
live in Heaven, Erasmus will one day know 
and feel what he hasdone. He is the enemy 
of true religion, the open adversary of Christ, 
the complete and faithful picture and image 
of Epicurus and of Lucian.”* 


These stinging denunciations are 
gentle and emollient, compared with 
what he says of Erasmus in other 
seo of the same work. He calls 
iim a mere Momus, a very Caiaphas, 
the vilest miscreant that ever dis- 
graced the earth; and winds him up 
with a couplet— 


* Qui Satanam non odit, amet tua carmina 
Erasme, 
Atque idem jungat furias et mulgeat 
orecum ;” &e. 


All this reads strangely when we 
remember that this same Erasmus 
offended the monks so much by his 
“Colloquies,” that they were accus- 
tomed to say—‘ Erasmus laid the egg 
which Luther hatched.” But Luther 
found it impossible to forgive the 
treatise on Free Will. When we see 
learned and pious divines exchanging 
such deadly thrusts on points of doc- 
trine, we lift up our hands in wonder, 
while we repeat to ourselves Virgil’s 
line— 


‘ Tantene amimis ceelestibus ire ?” 
Can godly minds such anger entertain ? 


* Hlazlitt’s Translation, 1848, pp. 286-7. ° 
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STARLIGHT AND GASLIGHT. 


STARLIGHT. 


ONE summer, during vacation, hav- 
ing passed the day in travelling south 
to the old manse in the green- 
wooded, glen-meadowed country, 
where Aunt B. certainly, and her niece, 
pretty Lilian, then sixteen, perhaps, 
expected me, as I stepped from the 
porch of the village station into the 
golden afternoon, who should I see 
but old Monsieur Sauterne(her French 
master), who had been sent to meet 
me, gazing up at the sky, rapt as 
usual in philosophic meditation ; and 
though | stood for some moments 
beside him, totally unconscious of my 
presence. 

** All hail, Monsieur!” I cried, seiz- 
ing his arm and restoring him to a 
sense of thezego. 

“ What are you pondering over this 
pleasant July evening !—not personal 
identity I dare swear.” 

“Mon Dieu, my young friend,” he 
exclaimed, after he had saluted me 
with his accustomed kindly antique 
grace, “ you drop from the clouds.” 

** Where you have just been.” 

“Not so, Alfred; you are aware I 
am fond of meditation ; but when you 
interrupted me I was merely, as usual, 
engaged in observing phenomena.” 

“Embodied soul of transmigrated 
Leibnitz,” I cried, “come away : let 
phenomena shift for themselves for a 
while, and tell us how the good folk 
under the ivied roof with the tall 
brick chimneys yonder get on. How 
is aunt B.? and how is’—— 

Here an unaccountable emotion 
rising from the left side of my frame, 
flushed my cheek a little, and 
strangely interrupted my second 
query. 

“And how is Lilian?” cried the 
sly philosopher. ‘“ What! do you 
forget the Jast evening of your last 
visit to these rural regions? What, 
sir! do you doubt that Iam an ob- 
server of phenomena?” 

“You are a stupid old man,” I re- 
torted, “and have no business with 
anything nearer this earth than a 
star of the fourth magnitude. Come 
along,” and taking his arm, we paced 
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gaily to the gate of the old elm 
avenue. 

Aunt B. embraced me with benig- 
nant stateliness, and led me by the 
hand-into the drawing-room, where 
Lilian was sitting at the bow window, 
through which the sunset streamed 
on her dainty graceful figure and beau- 
tiful head declined over one of those 
pieces of needlework which consort 
so well with the silent enjoyment of 
maiden thought and maiden fancy. 
Though a charming colour tinged her 
sweet cheek, she seemed for some 
moments innocent of our presence, 
until Aunt B. drew her attention to 
the fact of my arrival. Upon which, 
surprised, and smiling with sudden 
joy, she sprang forward to salute me 
with a dainty shake of the hand, 
which, though lasting but a second 
before withdrawn, left in mine a 
gentle pressure. 

The tea-table, with its china and 
silver, stood prepared for our evening 
refreshment, and an hour passed in 
pleasant discursive chat, when having 
been rendered intelligent of the do- 
mestic history of the mansion since 
my last visit, and having narrated 
such passages of my own as were 
likely to interest my friends, I began 
to look aiternately toward the gardens 
and toward Lilian in a restless sugges- 
tive manner (which at first, with firm 
and cruel unconsciousness, she declined 
to recognise), indicative of a desire on 
my part to inspect in her society the 
late improvements which I learned 
had been made in those regions. Ina 
pause, during which Aunt B. had been 
expatiating on one of Herbert’s poems, 
I could bear this sort of thing no 
longer, and said— 

“Yes, they are capital, those verses 
of Hérbert, and infused with an ele- 
vated spirit, though rather rude in 
metre. But I say, Lilian, get your 
bonnet, and let us take a stroll in the 
gardens before the sun goes down. 
I want to see the old arbour where I 
have so often studied. What!” (turn- 
ing to Lilian) “ are you lazy this even- 
ing? I say, Aunt, that bow window 
has such an attraction for her that 
she won't leave it. Which of your 
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beaux are you thinking of over there, 
Mademoiselle?’ I said—saying any- 
thing on the moment. 

“Lilian has not any beau, sir,” 
retorted her aunt, with rigid preser- 
vative prudery. “ Lilian is still a 
child, and too sensible to think of 
such nonsense.” 

For the first time in her life, per- 
haps, Lilian glanced at her Aunt with 
a slight expression of disdain, mingled 
with affectionate consideration, and, 
without looking at me, rose, and leav- 
ing the room, returned accoutred for 
a walk, beaming with kindness and 

iety. Monsieur Sauterne had not 

n of our tea-party, being occupied 
in his study with calculations respect- 
ing the density of the inner ring of 
Saturn, or some such thing,—Aunt 
B. had her canaries to feed, and other 
important household matters totrans- 
act,—so away we went together. 
We hada delightful walk under the 
apple trees, and away round the high 
lavender hedges which led to the 
rustic bridge which crossed the stream 
to the arbour, in whose seclusion (for 
we soon got tired walking in sight 
of the house), we ensconced ourselves. 
Thick draperies of clematis and con- 
volvulus trellising the boughs, com- 

letely shut out a view of the win- 

ows; in the centre stood a little 
table, scattered with books; and as 
the moon began to mark the shadows 
of the leaves on the floor, our chat 
became more confidential and tender. 

Lilian told me all her fancies and 
likings—the books she affected most ; 
how she loved to arise of spring 
mornings, and pray, bending before 
the great low sun; how she liked to 
ramble alone in the adjoining wood 
of autumn evenings, rustling the 
heaps of withered leaves, while the 
stars shone through the thinning 
branches, rapt in delightful me- 
lancholy ; lastly, how—for as may 
be guessed, I earnestly brought the 
conversation to this point—yes, how 
she sometimes thought of me ; “ that 
is’ (smiling), “when not occupied 
with grayer matters.” 

Upon this I told her, it is unneces- 
sary to say, how constantly she en- 
gaged my thoughts; how fondly I 
held her image in my heart; in a 
word, I poured out, in boyish fashion, 
my love declaration from a joyous and 
earnest heart, whose beating at that 
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moment considerably interfered with 
my articulation. Upon this Lilian, 
with gay but timid maidenly sensi- 
bility, seemed inclined to direct the 
conversation to other topices—though 
I still retained her small warm hand 
fondly in mine. 

“How bright the moon shines,” 
she said, “one could almost read by 
it.” 

As every accessory to such an 
interview was delightful, I took from 
the table a volume of Lily’s plays, 
which by some chance lay there, and 
opening, par hazard, the drama of 
“Cupid and Campaspe,” lit on the 
following passage between the latter 
and her lover, Apelles ; which, while 
the soft moonlight shone upon us, 
as we bent our heads together over 
the volume, I read :— 


Apelles (who is taking her portrait). 
—I shall pray Venus to guide my 
pencil. 

Campaspe.—How invoke you her? 

Apelles.—By prayers, sacrifices, 
and bribes. 

Cumpaspe.— What sacrifices ? 

Apelles.— Hearts ever sighing, never 
dissembling. 

Campaspe.—W hat bribes ? 

Apelles.—Roses and kisses. 


A pause ensued, during which, in 
the radiant stillness, our hearts beat 
pleasantly audible. 

“ Dearest Lilian,” I cried, letting 
the volume fall, “ if you are not cruel, 
give me—oh, give me one, one little 
kiss, as the reward of my constant 
love and affection for you.” 

“No!” said she, with sly decision, 
withdrawing her face, and glancing 
with coy and charming gaiety askance 
at me the while. 

“ And I about to leave so soon?” 

“Well” (after a sweet, considera- 
tive interval), “on condition that 
you are not so naughty as to ask for 
a second.” 

The sigh which followed this en- 
dearing salute had just passed from 
my heart away among the beds of 
flowers, and the starlight sparkled, 
and the moon shone upon the pretty 
blush which animated her innocent 
cheek, when suddenly a shoe creaked 
at the entrance of the arbour, and a 
figure, with lofty, dark, speculative 
eyebrows raised toward the Ursa 
Major, met our gaze. 
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“Ha! Monsieur Sauterne. 
dost thou there?” I cried. 

“ Merely observing phenom—phen- 
omena, my young friend,” the phi- 
losopher exclaimed. 

As we both scampered out of the 
arbour and across the bridge, among 
the lavender-hedges, we heard him 
giving expression to low bursts of 
eacchination in the moonlight, in- 
tervalled by short coughs, indicative 
of his discovery. 

When that night we returned to 
the house, I may add, both Lilian 
and I evinced an extraordinary 
amount of attention to Aunt B.; 
and, after our poetry, might have 
been remarked to take an interest, 
approaching empressement, in her 
kindly, but decidedly dry prose con- 
versation. 


What 


GASLIGHT. 


THE day we first saw Fifine—a bright 
April day it was, when the sun shone 
with cheerfullest brilliancy through 
the blue Paris air-—we for some hours 
bid wisdom good-bye, and cried, “vive 


la gaieté !” 

The pretty grisette had called at 
our chambers, az troisieme, in the 
Rue de la Paix, in relation to the 
ornamental portion of a vest with 
which it was our intention that 
spring to astonish the Boulevards. 
Turning over with small gloved hand 
the patterns of embroidery in her 
Morocco specimen book, she at first 
spoke of their effect with grave busi- 
ness simplicity; presently, however, 
her fine eyes beightened as our con- 
versation became general, under the 
influence of a couple of tiny carved 
glasses of muscat she was good enough 
to sip, and before she rose to go, con- 
sented to accept a little treat we pro- 
mised her, of a visit the same evening 
to any of the theatres she should 
select. 

It was a lovely azure summer even- 
ing as we set out, arm-in-arm, to the 
Opera Comique. Fifine was dressed 
to perfection, and as gay as a fire-fly, 
as we made our way through the pas- 
sage near the Rue Vivian, lined with 
sparkling jewellers’ shops, and cheer- 
ful cafés, where the pretty show girls, 
with dark glossy hair and vivacious 
eyes presided ; and the evening youth 
of the city sauntered in glossy hats 
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and yellow gloves, with their cigars 
and chere amis, purchasing earrings 
and breast ornaments, and partaking 
of coffee and conversation—and thence 
to the boulevard, outside whose lamp- 
lit restaurants, numbers lounging on 
the cane chairs under the trees, were 
enjoying the pleasant holiday hour 
with wjne before them and music 
playing. 

It was some time after when, as 
pleasantly chatting, we arrived at the 
point where the boulevard turned to 
the river, we came upon a group who 
surrounded the instrument of an am- 
bulant astronomer, who was exhibit- 
ing to each group, in turn, a view of 
the planets, whose history he detailed 
in a dramatic manner and with much 
gesticulation. 

Fifine stopped and inquired— 

“What is that curious -looking 
affair, like a small piece of artillery, 
directed against the sky?” 

“Would you like to hear its re- 
port?” we asked. 

“Tt is not very loud,” she replied, 
retreating a step or two. 

“Have no apprehension, Fifine, it 
is only a telescope, by means of which 
the heavenly bodies are brought near. 
Oh! could I direct it when I ae 
toward your chamber, how happy 
would be. Come, advance yourself, 
and take a peep at the sky yonder with 
those brilliant eyes of yours, which 
have a natural relation to the stars.” 

Fifine stepped boldly forward, tight- 
ened the cherry ribbon of her bonnet 
in a determined manner, being about 
to face infinity, and placing an arm 
akimbo, with much firmness applied 
her ebon eye to the object-glass. 

“The planet you perceive yonder,” 
clanged the proprietor of the telescope, 
“is Saturn; it is a hundred millions 
of miles larger than the earth and a 
hundred millions of times more distant 
from the sun. Those two thin edges 
of bright matter, which you perceive 
circling the sphere, are his rings.” 
And he went on in auctioneer style to 
describe the planet. 

“Well, what think you of yonder 
heavenly body ?” we whispered into 
Fifine’s little ear, which seemed 
formed for listening only to breath- 
ings of love, sallies of wit, and neat 
epigrams, so daintily symmetrical and 
rosily crystalline were its convolu- 
tions. 

“Tt is very pretty and bright,” she 
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said. “But why suppose it a male 
star? To me it seems like the soul 
of a pretty woman. Why, too, call 
those bright circular streaks of light 
rings? They are far more like neck- 
laces.” 

Here the proprietor turned the in- 
strument to a still brighter star. 

“Behold Venus! all you fair ladies 


who have heard of the goddess of 


love,” he said. “ Yonder is her pla- 
net, and she shines especially bright 
this evening, in compliment, as is 
clear, to those who honour me by 
viewing her through my instrument.” 

On hearing this, Fifine gazed with 
all her might at the lustrous sphere. 

“Oh, how beautiful !” she exclaimed. 
“T must recollect the place of this 
star in the sky, in order to pray to it 
of an evening, or at night, when it 
shines through my window as I am 

oing to rest. How I should like to 

ave it set in aring; it would act as 
a charm, making every onein love with 
me, and preserving my lover as con- 
stant and fixed as itself. I can scarce 
credit, however, what you say, that 
it isa world; but if so, it must be a 
hap ay one,” she added. 

‘Being so bright, it is doubtless 
peopled with Fifines,” we said; “but 
for ourselves, we prefer the earth it- 
self to yonder star, at least, when as 
now, in company with one of its pret- 
tiest beings.” 

Fifine gave a little courtesy, and 
looked again at the planet. 

“Yes, the people must be happy 
there,” she said. They do nothing, 
I’m sure, but make love, and dance, 
and sing, and go to little suppers. I 
should like to go there when I die. 
For the present, however, I am de- 
lighted you have shown me this 
little star, and I shall always think 
of you, monsieur, when I see it.” 

“ Promise us this,” we exclaimed, 
as we proceeded on our way. 

“T promise,” she exclaimed, “and 
swear it by this pearl, which resem- 
bles the lovely little planet.” And 
she ungloved her tiny ringed hand 
in the moonlight, and, touching the 
jewel with her lips, raised it to us 
to perform the same ceremony. 

A little after we arrived at the 
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Opera Comique. The piece was 
“ Les Foibles de Lissette,” but during 
the performance she said many wit- 
tier and prettier things than the cha- 
racters, male and female. 

About eleven, not waiting for the 
afterpiece, we sallied forth, and made 
our way to a restaurant for supper. 
We had a jelly, saucers of brandy- 
cherries, a flask of champagne, and 
so on; and the feast was interspers- 
ed, on the part of Fifine, by a charm- 
ing sprinkling of naive remarks and 
sparkling mots. 

In a pause, during which, leaning 
her piquant elbows on the round 
marble table, she watched the bub- 
bles rising from the amber depths of 
her glass, as we filled it, 

“ What is your idealof life, Fifine ?” 
we asked. 

“‘ Gaiety—pleasure ; while we can, 
lease and enjoy. I am a bubble— 
fet me take the light as long as I can.” 

“ And then ?” 

“Death,” she replied, carelessly, 
“a brazier of charcoal, or un saut A 
les Champs Elysées over the Pont- 
Neuf.” 

“And are you not afraid of the 
Morgue?” we inquired, holding up a 
warning finger. 

“Tf I am not afraid of being seen 
while living, why should I when 
dead ?”* she replied. 

‘You are a philosopher, Fifine.” 

“A little,’ she answered, indiffe- 
rently, raising her thin, arched, jetty 
eyebrows, while she regarded the toe 
of her tiny bronzed boot, coquettishly 
protruded from her fringed petticoat. 


Notre Dame was striking twelve, 
and the stars shone brilliantly, as we 
accompanied Fifine to her lodging. 
Arrived at the door, she presented us 
with her bouquet. 


“Adieu, mon ami!” she said, 
laughingly. “Think of me while the 
flowers remain fresh—I cannot ask 
you longer.” 

Fifine died some time afterwards ; 
and as her image still occasionally 
crosses our memory, we think of her, 
as of the pretty bubble to which she 
likened herself. 
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HIBERNIAN COUNTRY PASTIMES AND FESTIVALS FIFTY YEARS SINCE. 


We last month treated of jigs, reels, 
and hornpipes, and had just intro- 
duced the fine old country dances 
as they were footed by our rustics 
fifty years ago. We forbear to oc- 
cupy the reader’s attention with the 
figures of this pastime, as they dif- 
fered in no material point from 
what may be still seen occasionally 
in much more refined assemblies. 
Indolent pupils of our modern profes- 
sors may thank their stars that their 
dancing days did not fall in the reign 
of our British Solomon. Latin gram- 
mars and the manuals of “ Profes- 
seurs de Danse” have experienced a 
like process of simplification. Take, 
for instance, the following directions 
for a performance of that old period : 

Two singles on the left ; two on the right; 
three doubles forward; a traverse of six 
rounds ; do this twice; three singles side ; 
galliard trick of twenty corrante pace; a 
figure of eight ; three singles broken down; 
come up; meet two doubles ; fall back, and 
then honour. 


We gladly return to the more sim- 
ple exercises of our youth. 

Of course, the evergreen Roger de 
Coverley was played for some one or 
other of the country-dances. All 
could be danced to any of the reel or 
hornpipe tunes already mentioned, 
including the “Basket of Oysters,” 
“Donnybrook Fair,” and, though per- 
haps there was not a second Protest- 
ant boy or girl in the room, “ Protest- 
ant Boys” and the “Boyne Water.” 

There was a variety in the figure 
when the last fine air was played. 
At the turn of the music the lively 
slip-jig of “Cumulum” was struck up, 
and the man danced down to the last 
woman in the row, set to her, 
“hooked” her, and dashed back 
again. Then his partner flew to the 
last man, paid him her respects in the 
same way, and flew back. The grave 
air being then resumed, they began to 
engage the next pair, and at the first 
bar of the jig, were off to dance with 
the lowest pair but one. 

But like all other earthly things 
the dance at Tomanearly (Z7'uam-an- 
Iarla, the Earl’s eee came to an 
end. The young women who did not 
live in the village were escorted home 
by relatives, among whom it is not to 


be wondered at that sweethearts 
occasionally mixed. Ifthe night was 
dark the fangle was lighted, and after 
many “good-nights”’ and allusions to 
the next merry meeting, the barn was 
deserted, and the candles carefully 
extinguished. The family on return- 
ing to the big kitchen, sat for a while 
at the fire, to talk over the various 
little incidents of the night. Mr. 
Tench was complimented on the pro- 
gress of his pupils, and treated to a 
tumbler of punch, a delicacy loved by 
him and by Mrs. Tench, who accom- 
panied him in his wanderings, and 
helped him to melt his money in the 
whisky crucible. 

But the next evening afforded a 
rich treat to the gossips, for there was 
more than one fireside gathering, and 
all the circumstances of all the great 
dances that had taken place within 
the memories of the company were 
discussed. It was on such an occasion 
that the innocent and honest little 
brogue-maker, Jemmy Carrol, of 
Cloughbawn, was induced to relate his 
great dancing exploit. Jemmy, called 
by his neighbours, Grasy (the s hard) 
na Thone (our readers are permitted 
to search for the meaning of the nick- 
name), was of low stature, hada “cast 
in his eyes,” and his legs were not 
attractive to the sight. His pronun- 
ciation was also peculiar. If evera 
simple-minded, well-disposed, honest, 
and devout maker of brogues bene- 
fited society, that man was Jemmy 
Carroll. Not venturing on any flight 
of imagination in our sketches of past 
life in Wexford, we give the narrative 
at second-hand, indeed, but Dr. 
Kelly, of Rathnure, had heard it from 
the Grasy’s own mouth, and the imi- 
tation was better than the original 
delivery. 

“* JEMMY CARROLL'S GREAT DANCE, 

“Vwell, sence you must know someting 
o’ me coortin’ days, here it is:—One fine 
Sunday, about turty years agone, vwe all 
cut a gaach to go out to Scollagh (the 
defile between Blackstairs and Mount- 
Leinster), to a dance, dat was held at ta 
Raheens. I vos a gay young fella at de 
time, and had a trifle laid up to puy ta 
weddin’ ring. I had on a new Caroline 
hat, a broadcloth coat, wid pig yalla puttons, 
an’ a special pair o’ puckskins, a little 































































































































































































































































































wid ta progues.* Vwell, we stood 
by a little fwhile lookin’ an at ta dancers, 
an’ I fancied ta girls wor beginning to trow 
sheeps’ eyes at meself an’me legs unknownst. 
At last who should come up, an’ make a 
polite curtchy to meself, but Miss Katty 
Waters, an’ she ta purtiest colleen an ta 
Rawheens, or ta seven townlands round 
‘em. Her cap was equal to ta driven snow, 
an’ you'd say dat ta rainbow had fallen on 
it out o’ de sky, pe way ov ribbons. She 
had an a pair o’ nice well-grazed turn- 
pumps, and sky-blue stockins, ta fella of ta 
rainbow for a handkecher, a nate cotton 
gownd, and a purple quilted petticoat, good 
enough for de Lady Liftinent. 

“Vwell, dere vos a blush in her cheeks, 
an’a roguish smile in de corners of her 
mout an’ eyes, an’ says she to me, ‘ Mr. 
Carroll, P'l) tance vud you, sir, if you plaze.’ 
* Oh, fait, Miss Vaters,’ says meself, ‘1 never 
tanced a step in me life: many tanks for 
@ axin.’ ‘Oh,’ says she, again, ‘ dickens 
@ man o’ your legs dere ever vos but could 
tance vwell.’ ‘Gramachree you wor for 
politeness, Miss Katty. De good drop an’ 
de larnin always show demselves: an’ if 
we are to perform, what tchune will I call 
for?’ ‘Your will is my pleasure, Mr. Car- 
rol,’ says she. ‘Well, den, Miss,’ says I, 
once more, ‘What do you say to “ Tatter 
Jack Walsh,” or de Cumulum?’ ‘Oh, sir,’ 
gays de lady, ‘I tink dem isn’t genteel 
tchunes.’ ‘ Well, den, Miss Katty,’ says I, 
‘say ony de word, an’ here’s my heart an’ 
pumps at your purty feet.’ ‘ Well, sir, let 
us begin wid movin de minuet, and den 
we'll have “ Kill de Keeroges” (earwigs), 
or “ Hushin’ de Sheep.”” ‘Wid all de 
vanes 0’ me sowl,’ says I. ‘Piper, give 
Miss Vaters and meself de genteelest 
minuet you have in de bag, and maybe 
we won't open d’ eyes o’ de Carlow people.’ 

“Well an’ good, he squeezed de belliss 
an’ de drone began buzzin’, an’ out comes 
de beautifullest slow air you ever heared, 
an’ I takes me caroline, and holds it under 
me arm, and seizes on Katty be de nice, 
red, fat fingers, an’ we moved de minuct, 
meself makin” a low bow every now an’ 
den, an’ wavin’ me hat, an’ me partner 
holdin’ out de skert ov her gownd, and 
kurtchyin so gracefully, dat betune she and 
I all de behowlders burst out a laughin’ wid 
joy an’ admiration. 

“ When de minuet was over, ‘ Now, piper,” 
says I, ‘graze your elbow, and give us 
“Tatter de Road;”’ an* we lay to—Miss 
Katty an’ meself. Ah, didn’t we soon 
clear a ring for ourselves, and didn’t she 
humour @’ air wid head and ribbons, and 
one hand on her hip; and wasn’t it purty 
to see her nice little pumps goin’ in an’ out, 
an’ her nice shaped Ceant Dhu (black head), 
duckin’ dis way an’ dat, wid de ribbons on 
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it; an’ didn’t I play heel an’ toe, and 
cover de buckle, and make room for our- 
selves, wid every kick an’ flourish, as high 
as your showlders! When de dance was 
over, all de company waved deir hats an’ 
hurraad for de lady an’ her partner; an’ I 
give you me word, dat from den to now 
dere never vos seen such a cut on de Raw- 
heens again.” 


Of the garlanded maypole, once 
worshipped and danced roundinevery 
part of the Pale, we were born too 
late to find any traces. From the 
mode in which it was honoured and 
cherished in Finglas—reminiscences 
of which are not yet dead in the 
minds of Dublin citizens—it cannot 
be affirmed that the disusage of the 
custom has been attended with seri- 
ous damage to society. But we had 
the good-fortune, about the year 1812, 
to escort the May-boys from Paudh 
Mhor’s, in Forrestalstown, to the 
lawn of Castleboro’, see some of their 
performances, and enjoy the tricks of 
Clown and Mrs. Clown. 

At an early hour in the afternoon 
of some Sunday or holiday that fell 
about old Beltane, some hundreds of 
us, young men and boys, were assem- 
bled about the bawn and little farm- 
house of Big Paddy Murphy (Paudh 
Mhor), for the May-boys were being 
decorated within. To play-goers, im- 
patient for the rising of the curtain, 
it is interesting even to get a glimpse 
of the boots and slippers of the actors 
and actresses, as they pass and repass 
behind the screen. So to us, loiter- 
ing in the bawn, it was most exciting 
to catch a sight of ribbon or sash, as 
boy or girl crossed the passage from 
kitchen to parlour. After a reason- 
able pause, we had the delight of 
seeing twelve young men come forth, 
accompanied by the same number of 
young women, the boys dressed much 
more showily than the girls. They 
were in their shirt-sleeves, waistcoats, 
knee-breeches, white stockings, and 
turned pumps ; sashes of bright co- 
lours round their waists, and ribbons 
of every hue encircling hats, shirt 
sleeves, knees, and bodies, the shoul- 
ders getting even more than their due. 
The girls, their hair decked with rib- 
bons, were in their Sunday garb; but, 
for once, the admiration of the crowd 


* Tarnished by being worn an odd time when he was at work. 
+ Pr. Kiaown, C and gin Irish words are uniformly hard, 
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ther their bedeckings. To heighten 
the beauty of the spectacle, out sprung 
the fool and his wife, the first with 
some head-dress of skin, a frightful 
mask, and a goat’s beard descending 
from it. Though we knew that the 
big, bluff, good-natured countenance 
of Paudh himself was behind the 
vizard, we could scarcely refrain from 
taking flight, most country children 
not being able to look on an ugly 
mask without extreme terror. His 
wife (little Tom Blanche, the tailor, 
there being a bigger Tom) was in an 
orange-tawny gown, flaming hand- 
kerchief, and mob-cap, and had a 
tanned, ugly, female mask, fitting 
pretty close to her face. Paudh’s 
first salute to his friends was an In- 
dian yell, a charge in various direc- 
tions, and a general thrashing of the 
crowd with his pea-furnished bladder 
suspended from a long stick. Mrs. 
Clown had a broom, and used it to 
some purpose when she found her 
friends disposed to crowd her. 

After a few charges and retreats, 
we got into marching order, the per- 
formers in front, the fool and his wife 
around and behind them to prevent 
annoyance, and the delighted assem- 
bly bringing up the rear. In this 
state we reached the big fields of 
Tinnock, and proceeded by the long, 
straight fence dividing them till we 
crossed the road, entered the grove, 
and defiled on the castle lawn. Con- 
siderable amusement was excited as 
we passed along the big field by a 
sportive youth devoting some soft 
compliments and caresses to the fool’s 
wife while his (the husband’s) atten- 
tion was momentarily occupied by 
other matters. But that was nothing 
to the fun of seeing the jealous hus- 
band, when he found his domestic re- 
pose invaded, rushing at the libertine, 
chasing him through the crowd, and 
bestowing noisy chastisement on in- 
nocent and guilty alike, till the cul- 
prit sued for mercy. The farce of 
reconciliation succeeded the tragedy. 
It was sweetly affecting to see the false 
siren with apron to eyes, and sobs in 
voice, sidle up to Goat’s-beard, and 
wheedle him into good-humour again. 
Sealing the re-union with a hearty 
embrace, they showed their joy by a 
new foray on the assembly, and scat- 
tering them to all points of the com- 
pass, amidst shouts of laughter and 

udicrous fright. 


Alas for defenceless and unpatron- 
ized youth! Both sides of the walk 
and the front of the sweep before the 
castle, were as thick with spectators 
as leaves in Kilaughrim, and we of 
tender years and short stature could 
not get a glimpse of what was going 
on, even between the legs of the be- 
holders. We saw the Family of the 
Great House enjoying the scene from 
the “first floor windows, heard the 
brisk music, and the rapid pacing of 
the dancers as they swept in the Rinka 
Fadha, east and west, and the clatter- 
ing of Paudh’s peas as the tight-blown 
bladder came with frightful slap on 
the visages of intruders. As for the 
steps and figures we cared not for 
them, but it would have been a de- 
light to see the nicely dressed and 
finely-shaped dancers rushing in and 
out, and the fluttering ribbons catch- 
ing the sunlight. Sad and disap- 
pointed we stood behind, striving to 
get a peep over the intervening shoul- 
ders listening to the flying of the 
gravel, the rattling of the peas, the 
skirling of the bagpipes, the scream- 
ing of the fiddles, and the shouts 
that at times were raised for the 
dancers and the gentlefolk. 

It came to an end, and the dancers 
were taken into the castle and re- 
freshed. It was not uncommon to 
have barrels of beer stationed on the 
lawn on such occasions for the re- 
freshment of the country, but whether * 
it was the case or not on that May- 
tide festival we cannot say. Disgusted 
with our hard fate we quitted the 
scene—so joyous to some, so joyless 
to others—and brought peace to 
our troubled mind by a homeward 
walk along the green inches by Boro 
side. 

The next visit paid was to Mr. 
Graham’s, of the Mill. So far the 
girls accompanied their brothers, 
lovers, or neighbours, but no farther. 
The after-calls were to Fitzhenry’s of 

Ballymackesy ; to Squire Richards’ 
of Grange under Blackstairs; to Mr. 
Blacker’s, of Brook Lodge, connected 
by marriage with the Carew family ; 
to Major Cookman’s, Kilaughrim 
Wood; to Mr. Farmar’s, Dunsinane ; 
to Mr. Alcock’s, Wilton Castle; and 
to the houses of some clergymen. 
Wherever they appeared the servant 
girls and those of the immediate 
neighbourhood gladly gave a touch to 
caps, hair, and handkerchiefs, and 
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helped them out in their design to 
enliven the spirits of the country. 

Wherever the night descended on 
them they held up the dance by 
candlelight, were entertained hospi- 
tably, and took their rest as they 
might. As to undoing their ribbon- 
fastenings, and divesting themselves 
of their May-dresses, nothing could 
be done. Many a tumbler of punch 
the poor fellows drank at the hospi- 
table houses they visited, and many 
a headache they experienced in early 
mornings, but they held out with de- 
termination till towards the end of 
the week. On Saturday we encoun- 
tered our merry men again, but ah, 
how changed! The faces were pale 
or inflamed, the eyes bloodshot, the 
clothes soiled, the ribbons frayed and 
dirty, and the frames wearied and 
listless. Six out of the twelve, sans 
fool and fool’s companion, entered in 
the afternoon the bawn of Father 
James Murphy, of Coolbawn. The 
good-hearted hospitable priest was 
not at home, but his kind niece was. 
The girls were collected, the jigs and 
reels and hornpipes were achieved, 
well or ill, as pleased the Fates, re- 
freshments were produced and taken, 
and with a farewell from the fiddle, 
our half-dozen belated revellers bade 
adieu, and repaired to their homes in 
Askenfarny, or Rathnure, or Forrest- 
alstown, divested themselves of their 
lendings, took a long sleep, and set 
the troubled minds of their fathers 
and mothers atease. Many a woman 
gossipping with her neighbours about 
this time, would be heard to exclaim, 
“Thank God that May-day can’t 
come oftener than once in the year.” 

All that our May boys received for 
their exertions were a deal of fatigue, 
some illness, and as much as they 
chose to eat and drink wherever they 
held a station. Gold, silver, or cop- 
per, they would not touch. 

Of the old pastime of mumming, 
some traces existed about the period 
here treated of, and some years later, 
but they scarcely were found as far 
north or west as the May dances. 
The last company we can recall to 
mind were raised in the neighbour- 
hood of Ballybrennan, in the way 
leading from Clonroche to Brie Hill. 

They entertained the chief folk in 
their neighbourhood by decking th2m- 
selves as fantastically as they cogld, 
and as best tended to present, in a 
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striking manner, St. George, St. Pat- 
rick, Oliver Cromwell, a Doctor, Beel- 
zebub, and a devil of inferior preten- 
sions. The time of representation be- 
ing arrived, and the scene the hall of 
the manor-house, the big kitchen of 
the gentleman-farmer, or, perhaps, his 
barn, and the company being collected, 
a boy, dressed as nearly in the style 
of a Punch, or a clown, as they could 
manage, came out from the corner, or 
the portion screened off, or the next 
room, according to circumstances and 
locality, and thus delivered his pro- 
logue, waving his bauble as _ grace- 
fully as he could afford :— 


*“ Room, room, brave gallants, 
Come give us room to rhyme, 
For I'm come to show my mirth 
And activity in Christmas time. 


“ Active young and active age— 
The like was never acted on a stage. 
And if you believe not what I say, 
Enter in, St. George, and boldly clear 
the way.” 


St. George, equipped with red sash, 
knee-breeches tied with ribbons ; large 
buckles in his shoes, a feathered hat, 
with rim looped up in front, and a 
wooden falchion provided with a bas- 
ket hilt, came on, as the attendant 
sprite retired; and, making the six 
broadsword cuts, saluted, and began 
his speech ;— 

“Here am IJ, St. George ; 

From England have I sprung, 

One of these noble deeds of valour to 

begin. 

Seven long years in a close cave have I 

been kept, 

And out of that upon a prison leapt; 

And out of that upon a rock of stone, 

Where I made my sad and grievious 

moan. 

Many a joiant I did subdue; 

I run the fiery dhragon through and 

through ; 

I freed fair Sabra from the stake; 

What more could mortal man then un- 

dertake ? 

I fought them all courageously, 

And still have gained the victory. 

For England’s right and Ireland’s nation 

Here I draw my bloody weapon. 

Show me the man that daares me stand; 

I'll cut him down with my courageous 

hand.” 


Here entered St. Patrick, in attire 
similar to that of St. George, green 
prevailing in feathers, and sash and 
ribbons. He threw himself into fight- 
ing attitude, and some broadsword 
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cuts and guards were exhibited by the 
two saints—but all, as yet, in pure 
courtesy :— 


“Sr. Patrick (loguitur). 
“Here, I’m the man that daare you chal- 
lenge, 
Whose courage is great ; 
And with my sword I make dukes and 
earls quake.” 
“Sr. GEORGE. 
“What are you, St. Patrick, 
George's bay ? 
He fed his horse seven long 
oats and hay, 
And afterwards he run away.” 


but St. 


years on 


“Sr. PATRICK (enraged). 
“Tsay, be George, you lie sir. 
Pull out your soord and thry, sir. 
Pull out your purse and pay, sir. 
[ll run me rapier through your body, and 
make you run away, sir.” 
[ They fight. St. George fulls. 
“Sr. Patrick (in a fright). 
“A docthor, a docthor! 
Ten pounds for a docthor! 
Is there never a docthor to be found, 
To heal the prince of his deep and deadly 
wound ?” 


Enter Doctor, in black clothes and 
three-cornered hat; he is provided 
with a red nose—cane and pill-box in 
hands. 

“ Docror. 
“Here I am, a doctor pure and good, 

And with me soord ll staunch his blood. 

If you wish this prince’s life to save 

Full fifty guineas I must have.” 

“Sr. Patrick. 
“Doctor, doctor, what can you cure?” 


“ Doctor. 
“ What can’t I cure? 
I can cure the plague within, the plague 
without ; 
The palsy, small-pox, and the gout ; 
And if the Divel was within, I’d surely 
rout him out. 
Moreover, if you bring me an old woman 
of threescore and ten, 
And the knuckle-bone of her hip be broke, 
I'll set it to rights again. 
[Here St. George rises and retires. 
And if you believe me not in what I say, 
Enter in Oliver Cromwell, and boldly 
clear the way.” 
[ Ret/res as Oliver enters. 


Enier Oliver Cromwell, armed with 
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a Yeoman-Cavalry* sword, and orna- 
mented with a Yeoman-Cavalry hel- 
met, jack-boots, buckskin-breeches, 
and black stock. His look is trucu- 
lent, and his nose very red. 


“ OLIVER CromwELL, 
“Here am I, Oliver Cromwell, as you may 
suppose, 
I conquered many nations wid me copper 
nose. 
I made the French to tremble, an’ the 
Spaniards for to quake, 
An’ I beat the jolly Dutchmen till I made 
their hearts to ache. 
And if you don’t believe what I say, 
Enter in Belzeebub and clear the way,” 
[He flourishes his sword and withdraws. 


Enter Beelzebub, in a black wig 
and red vizard, somewhat of a Punch 
character. He carries a hump, and 
one hand grasps a club—the other, a 
frying-pan. He clatters these as he 
enters :-— 

“ BEELZEBUB. 
‘“‘ Here I am, Belzeebub, 

And over my shoulder I carry my club, 

And in my hand a dripping-pan ; 

I think myself a jolly old man. 

And if you don’t believe what I say, 

Enter in Devil D’Out, and clear the way.” 

[ Knocks the pan with the club, and exit. 


Enter Devil D’Out, the youth who 
presented the prologue. He wields a 
broom as he comes forward, and more 
or less annoys those who come nearest 
him :— 

: “ Devit D’Our. 
“Here I am, little Devil D’Out,t 

If yous don’t give me money, I'll sweep 

yous all out. 


[Broom wielded. 


Money I want, and money I crave, 
If yous don’t give me money, I'll sweep 
yous to the grave.” 


Whatever might elsewhere be the 
case, the mummers known to us would 
not condescend to soil their conse- 
quence with a collection. Now all 
the characters came forward, and 
taking hands, danced a kind of reel, 
with much gesticulation. Partners 
were afterwards selected from among 
the girls, and Christmas licence pre- 
vailed to a tolerably late hour. When 
mummers visited a manor-house or 


* The Yeoman-Cavalry equipments were easily procurable for years after the rebellion. 


t “Do out,” or put out. 
county for “put out the light.” 


* D’out the light” was a common substitute in Wexford 
Our readers can have no idea of the entertainment 


which this artless pageant afforded to mere country folk, who never ir their lives had seen 
a regular piece performed. The costumes, the _jeeches, and the combat, interested and 
delighted them (the young especially) beyond measure. 
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large farm-house, they were treated 
to punch. When they merely occu- 
ied a barn, to entertain their neigh- 
urs, general dancing concluded the 
entertainment—the fiddler, in all 
cases, being paid by the mummers, 
who never received any recompense 
beyond meat and drink. 
he latest exposition of these Bally- 
brenan artists that rises before us, 
commenced at the first fair that was 
held in Clonroche, some forty years 
since. Wonderful was the excite- 
ment, great the crowd, and long the 
procession that attended them thence 
to Castleboro’. As fresh as giants, 
they could not be content to walk the 
ground—they absolutely danced the 
whole way, cheered by the strains of 
their paid minstrel, Billeen Keol 
(music), of Ballayden, and the gratui- 
tous melody of Neddy Martin’s vio- 
jin.* It was a night of revel and joy 
that ensued. The stable lofts of Cas- 
tleboro’ were given up to musicians, 
actors, dancers, and spectators ; the 
“quality” not disdaining to listen to 
the pageant, nor join in the general 
dancing. Comparing our recollections 
with our present experience, we seem 
to have dropped in on another and a 
bleaker world. 

This entertainment, as will be seen 
at once, was Anglo-Saxon in its ori- 
gin—the degenerate representative 
of one of those old pageants, such as 
the gentlemen in “Love’s Labour 
Lost,” introduced to entertain the 
Princess of France and her ladies. 
If we had room, we might here ex- 
patiate on the hold that old English 
songs, old English sports, and old 
English expressions, have kept upon 
the inhabitants of our south-eastern 
counties, thoroughly Irish in their 
aspirations, proud of Irish descent, 
and deeply imbued with the Celtic 
spirit and temperament. 

We must, perforce, take this op- 
portunity of declaring our opinion, 
even though it may be charged with 
the prejudices of early associations, 
that the people of Wexford county 
combine in their dispositions most of 
the good qualities of the Celtic and 
Ang 0-Saxon character. 

n the upper parts of Wexford, the 


* Neddy’s immediate relatives were farmers in Ballynocrish (Hungry Town), below 


the White Mountain. 
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tune called “Dhroghedy’s March ” 
was occasionally danced to, among 
the hornpipes, by a performer fur- 
nished with a short cudgel in each 
hand, which he brandished and 
clashed in harmony with the tune. 
But we had the good-fortune to see 
it performed in a complete fashion 
on the borders of the barony of Bargy, 
in the south. 

In that neighbourhood was an old 
manor-house, once dwelt in by two 
brothers married to two sisters, who, 
as their families grew up, merely 
built up a partition door, and used 
separate bawns. When a son ot each 
family married, one built a house at 
the end of one wide bawn, the other 
outside the orchard; and on winter 
nights, several individuals of the four 
families would be found assembled 
round one of the two big fireplaces 
in the old house. The young men of 
these families, joined by the stout 
servants and labourers on the farms, 
were enough, in country parlance, to 
clear a fair. They were near relatives 
of the present chronicler, and among 
them he was initiated into the mys- 
teries of mumming, and taught to 
bear his part in that relic of the 
Pyrrhic or Druidic dances—“ Drogh- 
edy’s March.” We practised it in 
one of the large parlours, and this was 
the style of its execution :— 

Six men or boys stood in line, at 
reasonable distances apart, and six 
others stood opposite them, all armed 
as described. When the music began, 
feet, and arms, and sticks commenced 
to keep time. Each dancer, swaying 
his body to the right and left, de- 
scribed an upright figure of 8 with 
his fists, both of them following the 
same direction, the ends of the sticks 
forming the same figure, of course. 
In these movements no noise was 
made, but at certain bars the arms 
moved rapidly up and down, the 
upper and lower halves of the right- 
hand stick striking the lower half of 
the left-hand stick in the descent of 
the right arm, and the upper half of 
it in the ascent, and vice versa. At 
the proper point of the march each 
man commenced a kind of fencing 
with his vis-a-vis, and the clangs of 


He was blind, yet able to make his way through the barony of 


Bantry without a guide. Being in comfortable circumstances, he did not look very sharp 


after collections. 
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the cudgels coincided with the beats 
of the music and the movements of 
the feet. Then commenced the in- 
volutions, evolutions, interlacings,and 
unwindings, every one striking at the 
erson with whom the movement 
rought him face to face, and the 
sounds of the sticks supplying the 
hookings in reels. It was a stir- 
ring, but apparently confused spec- 
tacle, which, when the music was 
rood and the dancing combatants 
sept time, strongly interested and 
excited the lookers-on. The steps, 
which we have forgotten, could not 
have been difficult, for we mastered 
them, or it (perhaps there was but 
one)—a most exceptional case. 

This war-dance is(or was) performed 
to a martial tune, resembling Brian 
Borumha’s march in some respects. 
We hope the air will not be forgotten. 
A Lough-na-Piastha friend, we, and a 
skilful musician having lately held a 
séance, L. na P., taking a fiddle, played 
the three parts most accurately by ear, 
a musical score being as unmeaning 
to his eyes as a sheet of Assyrian 
wedge-letters to ours. M. D. sus- 
pended it on his musical bars as he 
(L. na P.) gave it utterance on the 
Cremona, and the spirit-stirring march 
is safe. 

Some are of opinion that the exer- 
cise is a far-off echo of the Pyrrhic 
sword-and-buckler dance ; others, 
that the old Anglo-Saxon gleemen 
and tumblers were acquainted with 
it ; others, that, like the Rinka Fadha, 
it has been bequeathed to us by the 
Druids—one dance being a prepara- 
tory exordium to a campaign, the 
other a tribute of gratitude to the 
gods for victory. The fag-end of an 
article is not the place to come to a 
decision, or even to a display of the 
arguments. Butasthe tune to which 
the movements are made is intensely 
Celtic in character, there is a strong 
presumption that it has descended to 
us in some shape from the days of 
Oscar and Goll, along with May- 
bushes, Midsummer bonfires, and 
tricks on All-Hallow Eve. 

Among some dim recollections of 
ours are scattered the “Tobies,”’ whose 
ruling superstition was a belief in the 
virtue of eggs collectedat Easter. The 
‘were not much respected in general. 
They dressed themselves as fantasti- 
cally as they could in scraps of drapery 
of all descriptions, went in companies 


and Festwals Fifty Years Since. 
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of from four to six, and demanded 
from disturbed housekeepers, their 
spare eggs. As they approached 
farm houses, in the absence of the 
men-kind, their appearance was not 
agreeable in the eyes of the women. 
Their habitat was the eastern portion 
of the county of Wexford. We do not 
recollect seeing them west of the 
Slaney. It was once our lot to see 
in their corps, as fine a specimen of 
a young fellow as could be met with, 
a profusion of rags hanging round 
him, in the most picturesque disorder, 
and his manly, sun-burnt features 
glowing with careless enjoyment. 
They occasionally sang and danced, 
but rarely went to the expense of a 
paid musician. They did not remain 
together so long as the mummers or 
the Mayboys. Having collected a 
sufficient stock of eggs, they made 
their feast. Under happy circum- 
stances, they converted part of their 
hoard into whisky, by our modern 
system of double barter; got flat 
cakes and butter for the trouble of 
asking, and roasted their eggs. Any 
other chance delicacies that came in 
the way were not rejected, and at the 
termination of the festival, and the 
separation of the allies, the usages of 
sober and polite society were not in 
request. 

Very different were the pleidhogues, 
or village-reunions of little boys and 
girls, whose school days were not yet 
atanend. Fifty years since, after the 
dinner on Shrove-Tuesday, a piece of 
the boiled meat was fastened pretty 
high in the chimney, and there it 
remained, well impregnated with 
smoke, till Easter Sunday morning, 
not a bit of similar food having been 
consumed in the family in the in- 
terim. 

During the last week of Lent no 
one dreamed of eating an egg. So 
eggs in abundance graced the Easter 
breakfast table, and on Easter Mon- 
day the little men and women under 
thirteen years of age, assembled in 
some drysheltery ditch or quarry-hole, 
bringing their supplies of griddle- 
cakes, eggs, butter, dry sticks or turf, 
and egg-spoons, fashioned by them- 
selves, of ash or oak boughs, or any 
suitable chance splinters that had 
come in their way. A roaring fire 
was soon made, the eggs roasted, and 
the social meal proceeded. The seven 
weeks of Lent were cheered by con- 
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versations concerning this Easter 
jollification, and allusions to its past 
enjoyment did not cease or flag from 
Easter Tuesday till Whitsuntide. 

Not so low in public esteem as the 
Tobies, but many degrees under the 
Mayboys and mummers, were the 
wrenboys, who, in our youth, flourish- 
ed in the eastern portion of the 
county. No doubt we have scen, 
and been among, parties of boys who 
lost much time, on St. Stephen’s Day, 
in searching for a little dhruleen 
(wren), through the furze bushes, 
generally without success, but on the 
solitary occasion when the chase was 
successful, and we had secured the 
lifeless body of the poor little thing 
(it was accidentally killed), in a holly 
bush, we only serenaded our own 
families and Father Murphy’s niece. 
She insisted on treating us to some 
beer. The most courageous of the 
party ventured to taste it, but incon- 
tinently spluttered it out, and took to 
his heels. No other was found hardy 
enough to try its fiavour.* 

The professional artists used, by 
some means, to secure a live wren, 
and secure it by a string to the twig 
of an ivy or holly-bush, and, en- 
livened by the strains of an ear- 


piercing fife, invade the quiet of 


strong farmers’ houses, and dance and 
shout and sing the well-known le- 
gend, beginning— 
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“The wran, the wran, the king of all 
birds, 


St. Stephens’s day was caught in the 
furze,” &c., &e. 

Then hands would be taken, and 
steps performed round the bouchal 
na dhrujeen, who capered away in 
his best style, shaking the bush and 
the poor prisoner in unison. They 
generally succeeded in extracting 
meal or malt, 2. ¢., drink or money ; 
and the day’s labours ended with a 
carouse, for detailing the mysteries 
of which we have no relish. 

In most boys under fifteen, pity 
for the sufferings of small animals is 
a mere exception. Still, among coun- 
try boys, the feelings and lives of 
robins and wrens are respected, and 
the merry little brown bird would 
be suffered to enjoy its Christmas 
holidays only for this confounded 
legend :—When the Jews were in 
search of St. Stephen, they lost their 
labour for a long time, till, on pass- 
ing by a clump of furze-bushies, they 
observed a couple of wrens flying in 
and out, and chattering in a most un- 
accountable manner. They had the 
curiosity to pull a bush aside, and 
there they discovered the saint con- 
cealed. What more reasonable than 
to punish the poor little dhruleen of 
the nineteenth century, for the crime 
of his ancestors, committed in the 
first ? 


ROBERT WILKS, THE ACTOR. 


CHAPTER I. 


HIS EARLIER CAREER. 


Tuts celebrated comedian died nine 
years and three weeks before the 
appearance of Garrick at Goodman’s 
Fields, in October, 1741. His talents 
and theatrical position were of the 
highest class. There were also some 
noble qualities in his private charac- 
ter, and a tinge of romance in more 
than one incident of his life, which 
call for notice, independently of his 
professional excellence. Very soon 
after his death, a memoir of this 
actor was published by Slow, said to 


be written by a person who called 
himself Daniel O’Bryan, Esq., and 
claimed to have been his school- 
fellow and particular intimate from 
a very early period. Another account 
was published in 1733. The latter 
was written by Curll, the bookseller, 
of Rose-street, Covent Garden, who 
dedicated it to Mrs. Wilks, denounced 
all rival attempts, and claimed ex- 
clusive authenticity in the following 
testimonial, appended to his preface : 
— Bow-street, Covent Garden, Octo- 








* We happened to be in the charge of a full-grown man, when he and some acquaintance 
went into a village tavern, one Sunday afternoon, and staid there for a matter of three 


hours, drinking. 


The beer, then tasted for the first time, and the tedium caused by having 


no one to converse with, and the consequent untimely sleep, are disagreeably remembered 


to this day. 
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ber 16,1732. Whereas two false and 
scandalous pamphlets have been in- 
juriously published by one Rayner 
and Slow, under the title of ‘Mem- 
oirs,’ &c., and ‘ Authentic Memoirs,’ 
&c., of the late Mr. Wilks ; this is to 
assure the public that the genuine 
account of Mr. Wilks’s family, &c., 
will be printed only for, and published 
by, Mr. Curll, with all convenient 
speed. Signed, Mary Wilks, his 
relict. M. F. Shaw, his daughter-in- 
law.” 

This same respectable bibliopolist, 
Edmund Curll, was fined and im- 
prisoned by the Court of King’s Bench 
for publishing obscene books. For a 
repetition of the same offence, aggra- 
vated by defamation, he stood in the 
pillory at Charing Cross, and had his 
ears cropped —according to Pope 
(Dunciad, Book II.), in March, 1728; 
and was, moreover, tossed in a blanket 
and soundly scourged by the scholars 
of Westminster. He complained 
loudly of Pope’s statements as being 
libellous and untrue, saying that he 
was pilloried, not in March, but in 
February, and that he was tossed, 
not in a blanket, but in arug. Dr. 
Arbuthnot denominated him one of 


the new terrors of death, from his 
constant habit of printing the life 
and last will and testament of every 
deceased individual of eminence be- 
fore they were cold in their graves. 
These records were generally fabricat- 


ed for the occasion. Curll’s excuse 
was that he could not get daily bread 
without daily books. 

Colley Cibber, in his far-famed 
“ Apology for his own Life,” speaks 
of Wilks with less warmth than his 
undoubted talents deserved ; but the 
ancient laureate wrote with the animus 
of a brother manager who fancied he 
had been brow-beaten by his con/rere, 
and with the splenetic vanity of an 
old coxcomb, who thought more of 
himself than of the most gifted of his 
contemporaries. Davies, in his “ Dra- 
matic Miscellanies,” gives many illus- 
trative instances which indicate the 
extent and versatility of Wilks’s 
powers. Addison, in the Spectator, 
and Sir Richard Steele, in the 7'atler, 
mention him with high encomiums. 
Finally, Galt includes him, in an 
elaborate memoir, in his “ Lives of 
the Players.” All these different 
accounts abound in variations, dis- 
crepancies, and contradictions, both 
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as regards matters of fact and ques- 
tions of critical opinion. We shall 
balance our ample materials according 
to their probable value, and endeavour 
to extract from the mass a veritable 
biography. We may find much not 
to be depended on; but a great autho- 
rity, Dr. Johnson, says, there is no 
book so utterly contemptible but that 
something may be found in it worth 
preserving. Even systematic exagge- 
rators and distorters occasionally 
blunder into truth. The difficulty 
lies in eliminating the two grains of 
wheat from the waggon load of tares ; 
and then, again, in ninety-nine cases 
out of one hundred, the profit is not 
worth the trouble. 

Robert Wilks was born at Rath- 
farnham, near Dublin, either in 1665, 
1666, or 1670. The three years are 
severally given by different biogra- 
phers. It appears, from the age stated 
on his portrait by Ellys, engraved in 
1807, and published by Mathews and 
Leigh, in a periodical called the 
“ Cabinet,” that he died in his sixty- 
seventh year, which places his birth 
at the earliest of the periods named 
above ; but it seems most probable 
that the latest is the true date. He 
descended from ancestors of distine- 
tion long settled at Bromsgrove, in 
Worcestershire, where Judge Wilks, 
his grandfather, raised a troop of horse 
at his own expense, for the service of 
Charles the First, during the civil 
wars between the King and the Par- 
liament. In the cause of this unfor- 
tunate, but misguided monarch, the 
family suffered so much that the 
father of the subject of our memoir, 
Edward Wilks, with his wife and the 
scanty remains of what had once been 
a handsome patrimonial fortune, re- 
moved to the Irish metropolis. There 
he supported himself by the trade of 
stuff-weaving ; his usual residence and 
place of business being in Meath-street, 
in the Liberty ; a much more impor- 
tant locality in those days than it is 
now. This fact is abundantly testified 
by the existing remains of handsome 
hall-doors and ornamented stair-cases 
which the curious in archeology may 
still discover there. It has been said 
that Edward Wilks, the father, ob- 
tained, through the interest of some 
Irish friends, the post, in the Herald’s 
oftice, of one of the pursuivants to 
the Lord Lieutenant. But this is 
more than doubtful. He had three 
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sons, Edward, Robert, and William. 
Robert obtained a clerkship under 
Mr. Southwell, at that time Irish 
Secretary-at-War. His penmanship 
was singularly elegant, and this ap- 
pears to have been his principal 
qualification for a desk life, which in 
all other points accorded ill with the 
natural vivacity of his temperament. 

Upon the breaking out of King 
James’s wars in Ireland, young Wilks 
was forced into the army by Captain 
Bourke, but was exempted from 
military duty by being made clerk to 
the camp. When he returned to his 
ordinary avocation at Dublin Castle, 
he contracted an intimacy with an old 
actor named Richards, a relic of Sir 
William Davenant’s company, and 
being in the habit of reading the cor- 
responding speeches when his friend 
was studying and rehearsing a part, 
Richards complimented him so often 
upon the powers he displayed in such 
efforts, that prompted also by his 
constitutional buoyancy, he began to 
imbibe a passion for the drama. This 
interfered with his official employ- 
ments, and led to remonstrance and 
reprimand on the pet of his superiors. 
He first indulged his growing pro- 

ensity by a private performance of 
Norrlenond, in Dryden’s “Spanish 
Friar.” His reception in this essay 
led to his publicappearance as Othello, 
towards the end of 1691, when the 
theatre, which had been closed during 
the war, reopened under Joseph Ash- 
bury. Wilks, at a subsequent period, 
told Chetwood that his success in this 

erformance satisfied every one but 
imself. Ashbury, who played Iago, 
complimented him highly ; and Ash- 
bury was not only the principal actor 
of his time, but accounted to be the 
best teacher of the rudiments of 
acting inthe three kingdoms. When 
Nat. Lee’s‘ Mithridates” wasacted, by 
the Courtiers, at Whitehall, in Charles 
the Second’s reign, he taught the 
Princess, afterwards Queen Anne, 
the part of Semandra, and also 
prompted and conducted the whole 
tformance. He was appointed 
faster of the Revels and Patentee of 
the Dublin theatre in 1682, and held 
both offices until his death, at a very 
advanced age, in 1720. 

O’Bryan says that Wilks was turned 
out of the Secretary-at-War’s office 
for neglect of duty. Colley Cibber 
tells us that he had it from Wilks’s 


own mouth that he voluntarily re- 
signed his place and prospects from 
an infatuated desire to try his chances 
on the stage, and that the person who 
supplied the situation he had given 
up realized from thence a fortune of 
fifty thousand pounds. Cibber, mo- 
ralizing on this act of headstrong 
folly, says—“ Here you have a much 
stronger instance of an extravagant 
passion than that which I have else- 
where shown in myself. Ionly quitted 
my hopes of being preferred to a simi- 
lar post ; but, Wilks yielded up his 
actual possession for the imaginary 
happiness which the life of an actor 
presented to him; and though pos- 
sibly we might both have bettered 
ourselves in a more honourable sta- 
tion, yet whether superior fortunes 
might have equally gratified our 
vanity, the universal passion of man- 
kind, may admit of a question.” 

But Wilks committed evena greater 
act of imprudence than giving up 
his clerkship, with its prospective ad- 
vantages. He fell in love, and mar- 
ried clandestinely the daughter of a 
neighbour, each being under twenty. 
His theatrical salary of one pound, 
Irish currency, per week—Anglice, 
sixteen and eight pence—being his 
sole provision for the expenses of 
conjugal life. His wife continued to 
reside under her paternal roof until 
appearances betrayed her position, 
and her father taxing her with the 
fact, she confessed her marriage with 
Robert Wilks. The old man in his 
rage turned her out of doors, with 
savage rebukes, and impounded her 
entire stock of wearing apparel, not- 
withstanding the urgent intercession 
of her more relenting mother. Wilks 
conveyed her to his own father’s 
house in Meath-street, where the 
were kindly received by Mrs. Wilks, 
senior, but she failed to reconcile her 
husband to the circumstance she 
was compelled to communicate ; and 
he also refused to allow the young 
couple a single night’s shelter under 
his roof. He even declared to his 
wife that if she ever invited the out- 
casts or gave them any assistance, 
without his consent, such conduct 
would lead to an inevitable separation 
between themselves. Wilks Pere was 
evidently a hard man. His son had 
been guilty of compound indiscretion, 
—he had been heedless in his duty, he 
had disappointed the family hopes,— 
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but he had committed no pedis 
crime, and no imputation whatever 
could be cast on the object of his 
choice. The elder Mrs. Wilks, before 
the ejected couple left the house, 
took an opportunity of slipping three 
guineas privately into her son’s hand, 
as an earnest ef sympathy, exhorted 
him to treat his wife tenderly, and 
promised to do all that lay in her 
power to pacify her husband and ob- 
tain their pardon, Young Wilks, 
driven to despair, appealed to Mr. 
Secretary Southwell to restore him to 
the situation he had forfeited ; but 
although this entreaty failed, a quar- 
ter’s salary was immediately paid to 
him. 

The case, with its accompanying 
details, furnished Dublin with a topic 
of conversation for the usual nine 
days ; and reaching the ears of Mr. 
Cope, an eminent goldsmith, he in- 
formed his wife that if she had no 
objection he would take the young 
unfortunates into his house. Mrs. 
Cope joyfully seconded her husband’s 
philanthropy, and together they 


sought out the sufferers and brought 
them home in a carriage. 


For more 
than a year they were entertained 
free of all expense, and with as much 
care as if they had been the children 
of their hospitable friends. The epi- 
sode is romantic enough for fiction, 
although unquestionably true,and vin- 
dicates the spontaneous generosity of 
the human heart, in contrast to the 
vindictive influences by which it is 
too often clouded. 

Wilks finding the Irish theatre not 
the El Dorado he had sanguinely an- 
ticipated, turned his thoughts towards 
London, encouraged by his friend 
Richards, who proffered an introduc- 
tion to Betterton, and urged him 
strongly to make the attempt. Mr. 
Cope and his wife were very unwil- 
ling to part with him, but finding his 
determination fixed, united their en- 
deavours to assist with the necessary 
funds. They applied to Wilks’s father, 
and actually prevailed on him to give 
twenty guineas. Perhaps he was glad 
to get rid of them at so small a sacri- 
fice. Cope himself not only released 
the young actor from all expenses in- 
curred by keeping his family, but 
made Mrs. Wilks a present of five 

ineas at her departure. Her own 

ather continued deaf both to affection 
and charity, refused to advance a 
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shilling, and accompanied the denial 
with oaths and imprecations. She 
endured all with uncomplaining meek- 
ness, praying for the welfare of her 
parents, and for their conversion to 
better feeling, for her mother had by 
this time become as rigidas her father, 
and even, it was said, goaded him 
against her. 

Wilks having arrived in London, 
with his wife and infant child, late in 
the summer of 1692, immediately pre- 
sented himself to Betterton, furnished 
with the credentials from Richards, 
and was favourably received. The 
veteran recommended him to Chris- 
topher Rich, then manager of Drury- 
lane, who enrolled him in his com- 
pany, at the handsome salary of fifteen 
shillings a week, stipulating, how- 
ever, that he was to allow ten shillings 
per month out of it to Harris, a 
dancing master, for teaching him that 
indispensable accomplishment. The 
terms of this contract seem quite 
incredible to a generation familiar 
with the nightly salaries of £50 and 
£100, which we know to be far from 
uncommon in this present age, called 
by many mourners over the past, the 
lower empire of legitimate art. But 
we know also that the great Betterton 
never reached a higher stipend than 
eighty shillings per week. 

Wilks either selected, or had pre- 
scribed to him, a very insignificant 
part for his first appearance in Lon- 
don—Lysippus in the “ Maid’s Tra- 
gedy.” It suited his youthful ap- 
pearance, but afforded no scope for 
the display of talent. Betterton per- 
formed Melantius; and when that 
experienced practitioner came to ad- 
dress him on the battlements, the 
dignity of his manner impressed the 
novice with such respect that he hesi- 
tated and could scarcely articulate the 
little he had to sayinreply. Better- 
ton noticed his confusion, and en- 
couraged him afterwards by observing, 
“Young man, this fear does not ill 
become you, for a horse that sets out 
at the top of his speed will soon be 
jaded.” The anecdote bears some re- 
semblance to one recorded of the re- 
nowned French tragedian, Lekain, 
and a recruit who was acting his con- 
fidant, in a powerful scene, and had 
to respond to a very impassioned 
burst at a given time, but remained 
dumb. “Why don’t you speak ? 
What are you about?’ muttered, im- 
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patiently, the great man. “I am ad- 
miring you,” stammered out the awe- 
struck little one, in trepidation. 
The season in which Wilks ap- 
peared was the last of William Mount- 
fort, an actor of great fashion and 
opularity, who excelled in tragic 
bas, beaux, and high-bred rakes 
of comedy. Wilks was supposed to 
have taken him as his model, and to 
aspire to the list of characters he 
filled with so much ec/dét. Both were 
remarkably handsome men, gifted 
with inborn ease, elegant manners, 
and melodious voices—a brace of 
nature’s gentlemen, of which, in more 
recent days, Holman and Charles 
Kemble furnished also distinguished 
types.* Mountfort was foully mur- 
dered in Howard-street, Strand, on 
the night of the 9th of December, 
1692, in the thirty-third year of his 
age, by a soi-disant Captain Hill, a 
yrofessional bravo, assisted by Lord 
fohun, a young scamp who disgraced 
his order by dissolute habits and low 
companions. Hill, seconded by his 
aristocratic friend, had failed on that 
evening to abduct forcibly the cele- 
brated actress Anne Bracegirdle, of 
whom he was enamoured, and sus- 
pected Mountfort to be a favoured 
rival. Accordingly they waylaid him 
in the street, as he was going home, 
about midnight, and while Lord 
Mohun saluted him in a friendly 
manner, and pretended to hold him 
in conversation, Hill, being at his 
back, first gave him a desperate blow 
on the head with his left hand, and 
before Mountfort had time to draw 
and stand on his defence, he, with 
the sword which he held ready in the 
right, ran him through the body. 
These details Mountfort declared as 
a dying man to his friend Bancroft, 
the surgeon who attended him. He 
lingered until the next day, December 
the 10th, when he died, and was 
interred in the churchyard of St. 
Clement, Danes. Hill immediately 
made his escape beyond seas, but 
Lord Mohun was seized and brouglit 
to trial before the House of Peers, on 
the 3ist of January, 1693. No direct 
evidence appeared that he had actually 
aided Hill in perpetrating the capital 
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crime. He had joined him in his 
threats of vengeance, yet the positive 
intention of murder on his part could 
not be proved. The august tribunal 
took the more lenient view. A ma- 


jority of sixty-four to fourteen pro- 


nounced him not guilty. One noble 
lord called the whole matter only the 
ceath of a player in a street brawl 
under suspicious circumstances. His 
notions of histrionic respectability re- 
sembled those of the operative coal- 
heavers of Leeds—an enlightened 
class to whom Mr. Bright and his dis- 
ciples would extend the privilege of 
sufirage. They were, and probably 
are still, in the habit of congregating 
on the bridge at the foot of the Brig- 
gate, when daily toil had ceased, to 
relax themselves by jeering at and 
porting comments on the casual passers 
yy. One evening Pope, of Drury- 
lane, who was engaged as a star, hap- 
pened to make the perilous transit, 
on his way to the theatre, enclosed in 
a curtained sedan-chair, dressed in 
embroidered court-suit, with star and 
ribbon, puffed, powdered, and painted, 
for Lord Townly. The idlers in- 
sisted on the secluded inmate show- 
ing himself, deeming him a duke 
going to a dinner party, or a lord 
mayor at the least ; but when they 
discovered the truth, they exclaimed 
in savage disappointment, “ Pike un 
ower't brig! It be nowt but a 
Leaker!” Which being rendered 
from vernacular Yorkshire into cur- 
rent English, means, “ Toss him 
over the bridge! He’s on/y a play- 
actor!” Pope was glad to emerge, 
and run for his life, to the stage-door, 
with a yelling mob at his heels. His 
assailants were of the same section of 
dramatic commentators who, when 
John Kemble, in the zenith of his 
fame, appeared amongst them as 
Hamlet, hissed him vehemently. 
“This Lunnun chap,” they said, 
“bean’t worth a brass farden. He 
canna shout like ’t’?owld Cummins !” 
The preferred Cummins was a local 
favourite, with prodigious lungs, 
which he strained unmercifully in 
the service of the galleries. Davies 
relates (“Dramatic Miscellanies’’), that 
a country squire was so tired of Mills 


* Thornton, an eccentric country manager, well known in Cheltenham, Windsor, and 
Weymouth, once advertised Holman as “ the best actor and the handsomest man in the 
world.” 
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in Macbeth, that when his old pot 
companion, Powell, appeared at last 
as Macduff, in the fourth act, he 
roared out, “‘ For heaven’s sake, 
George, give us a speech and let me 
go home.’ An incident of the same 
kind occurred once at Bristol, when 
a prosy actor declaimed so long and 
ineffectually that an honest farmer 
who sat in the pit started up, with 
evident signs of exhausted patience, 
and waving his hand to motion the 
speaker off, cried aloud, “ He be main 
bad; tak’un away, tak’un away, and 
put up another.” 

Retribution in rather a singular 
way fell on Lord Mohun at last. A 
narrator of his life says that imper- 
fect education, as he had lost both his 
parents, led him into many unlucky 
follies and some criminal excesses. 
It might, however, have been reason- 
ably expected that, upon his release 
from the imputation of Mountfort’s 
murder, he would have abandoned his 
loose courses and associates. But 
seven years after this serious warning 
he was again tried, with Lords War- 
wick and Holland, upon a charge of 
murder, from which, it is true, he was 
unanimously freed by the verdict of 
his noble judges. This event, at 
length, made a proper impression on 
his mind, and in a very feeling ad- 
dress at the bar ef the house, he 
proclaimed his determination of so 
regulating his life for the future as 
to avoid the disgraceful circumstances 
in which he had been repeatedly in- 
volved. From that time forward he 
applied himself sedulously to mental 
culture, and became an ornament to 
the peerage upon which he had so 
long been a stigma. He obtained 
more than one public office, and dis- 
charged his several trusts with such 
talent and fidelity as to secure the 
thanks of his countrymen, and the 
aftection of his relatives. In conse- 
quence of succeeding to a handsome 
property, left to him by the will of 
his uncle, the Earl of Macclesfield, he 
became involved in a lawsuit with 
James, fourth Duke of Hamilton, 
which ended, after a lapse of eleven 
years, in aduel, which proved fatal to 
both. They fought in Hyde Park, 
with small swords, on Sunday morn- 
ing, the 15th of November, 1712. 
Lord Mohun was killed on the spot, 
and the Duke expired of his wounds 
as he was being carried to his carriage. 
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But Mohun’s memory did not escape 
the accusation by which his life had 
twice before been tarnished. It was 
sworn by a person present that one 
Macartney, a friend of Lord Mohun’s, 
stabbed the Duke of Hamilton;—but 
there, for want of corroborative testi- 
mony, the accusation ended. The 
title of .Mohun, which dated back to 
1349, became extinct. An only daugh- 
ter of his, thelast lord, married Arthur, 
Viscount Doneraile. 

Wilks’s early career in London was 
much encouraged by the opinions of 
Dryden, Sir George Etheridge, Wy- 
cherly, Congreve, and all the wits of 
the day, who declared that he would, 
in a few years, become the best co- 
median that had ever graced the 
English stage. But his progress in 
obtaining characters was slow. The 
best parts were in possession. Service 
was inheritance in those days, and so 
the old young lady thought who com- 
plained bitterly of being dispossessed 
of Juliet, after playing that charming 
heroine for forty years. When at 
the close of the season Wilks ven- 
tured to apply for a small increase of 
salary, he was met by a peremptory 
refusal. Ashbury at this time had 
come over to London in search of re- 
cruits, and hearing of Wilks’s disap- 
penne tempted him to return to 

reland by an offer of £60 a-year and 
a clear benefit. In those days, this 
was more than any performer had re- 
ceived in Dublin. Betterton strongly 
urged him to close with this pro- 
osal; and when Wilks went to take 
hove of him, Rich happened to be 
present. “I am sorry we are to lose 
you,” said the veteran, “and I fancy 
that gentleman,” pointing to the ma- 
nager, “unless lie has too much ob- 
stinacy to own it, will be the first that 
repents your parting ; for, if I foresee 
aright, you will be greatly wanted 
here before long.” 

The success of Wilks, upon his re- 
turn to Dublin, was extremely bril- 
liant, and his progress rapid. He was 
impeded by no competitor in posses- 
sion of the ground, and Ashbury took 
particular pains to instruct him in 
every part he played. With difti- 
culty he persuaded him to attempt 
“ Alexander the Great,” to which 
Wilks consented with much reluct- 
ance, declaring that his taste and 
powers rendered him unfit for the 
ranting heroes of tragedy. His per- 
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formance obtained universal applause ; 
but his exertions in the dying scene 
were so vehement that they threw 
him into a fever, which put a stop to 
the run of the tragedy, as it had very 
nearly done to his life. During this 
interval, the friendship of Ashbury 
was unceasing. He procured for him 
the best medical attendance, and de- 
frayed the expenses from his own 
purse. Wilks had not been a year in 

ublin when the loss of Mountfort, 
imperfectly supplied by George 
Powell, whose irregular habits nega- 
tived his admitted ability, induced 
Rich to offer him a salary more than 
double that which he had asked and 
been refused. But his engagements 
and obligations to Ashbury compelled 
him to forego this temptation. Chet- 
wood tells a wild story of Wilks’s 
secret flight from Dublin, in face of a 
warrant issued by Lord Sydney, then 
Lord Lieutenant, for his detention, 
obtained at the application and 
through the influence of the Irish 
manager. This statement breaks 
down on internal evidence. No vice- 
roy could issue a ne exeat regno against 
a favourite actor, merely because his 
employer and the public wished to 
retain him. The fact is further con 
tradicted by dates. Cibber, quoting 
from memory, more than forty years 
after the event, says that Wilks re- 
turned to London in 1696. But even 
this much later period is too early. 
Chetwood and Hitchcock give the 
Dublin casts of Sir George Etheridge’s 
three comedies of “ The Comical Re- 
venge,’ “She would if she could,” 
and “The Manof Mode,” as performed 
in 1698, in all of which Wilks sus- 
tained, respectively, the leading parts 
of Sir Frederic Frolic, Courtatl, and 
Dorimant. 

During his stay in Dublin, Wilks 
lost his first wife and the eldest of his 
two children, a son, called after him- 
self, Robert, who had been left in 
Loudon, at nurse, and committed to 
the guardianship of William Bowen, 
a brother actor and fellow country- 
man, who had been several years on 
the Irish stage. The child died an 
infant. Bowen and Wilks continued 
their intimacy until the death of the 
former, which he owed to his own 
violence. Quin, at a rehearsal, hap- 
peved to say that Johnson acted 
Jacomo, inthe “ Libertine,” betterthan 
Bowen did, and the whole company 





echoed the opinion. Upon this, Bowen, 
foaming with rage, left the theatre, 
and shortly afterwards sent for Quin 
to a tavern, and when he entered the 
room, clapped his back against the 
door and how his sword, threatening 
to pin Quin to the wainscot if he did 
not draw that instant. Quin, having 
mildly remonstrated to no purpose, 
drew in his own defence, and endea- 
voured to disarm Bowen, who pressed 
so furiously upon him, that he received 
a mortal wound, of which he died in 
three days. When the loss of blood 
had weakened his rage, he took the 
whole blame on himself,acknowledged 
his folly and madness, and Quin, on 
his trial, was honourably acquitted. 
A man of Wilks’s personal attrac- 
tion and agreeable manners was sure 
to excite the admiration of the fuir 
sex. Gossiping biographers insinuate 
that his affairs of gallantry were 
nearly as numerous as his successes 
on the boards. The age was dissolute 
in the extreme. Unmarried ladies 
sat through Mrs. Aphra Behn’s co- 
medies, in all their prurient integrity, 
without masks to hide their blushes ; 
and Mrs. Manley’s “* Atalantis,” com- 
pared to which “Candide” is a ho- 
mily, was as indispensable on the 
tvilet table of the fair as the mirror, 
the rouge, or the pomatum. Morals 
had not mended much since Lee 
wrote thus, twenty years before, in 
his dedication of the “ Rival Queens,” 
to the Earl of Mulgrave—“ Ours is an 
age whose business is senseless riot, 
Neronian gambols, and ridiculous de- 
bauchery—an age which can produce 
few persons like your lordship, who 
dare be alone. All our hot hours are 
burnt in night revels, or drowned by 
day in dead sleep.” The superior 
classes set bad examples, and when 
lords and ladies of high degree were 
ordinarily debauchees and demireps, 
it could hardly be expected that a 
young and handsome actor should 
be an anchorite. Wilks’s imputed 
liaison with Mrs. Ashbury, the ma- 
nager’s wife, has been positively main- 
tained by his enemies, and as stoutly 
denied by his friends. We range with 
the latter, because the evidence weighs 
strongly on the favourable side, and 
the conclusion is more in keeping 
with the generous, manly, straight- 
forward character which Wilks ex- 
hibited in every action of his life. 
His constitutional gaiety was unasso- 
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ciated with the heartlessness which 
too often accompanies it. He was in- 
capable of the treachery which this 
charge involves. He had his weak 
points when female witchery was 
practised on him; but he was no sen- 
timental monopolist in libertinism, 
like Joseph Surface, who has a widow 
on his regular staff, attempts the wife 
of his friend, and aims to carry off an 
heiress, all at the same time. 

Mrs. Ashbury was much younger 
than her husband, an accomplished 
and beautiful woman. She played 
the corresponding characters in ele- 
gant comedy with Wilks, and a report 
soon gained ground that the ardour 
of their private rehearsals exceeded 
the bounds of professional decorum. 
But Ashbury had such esteem for his 
friend and so much confidence in his 
wife, that he laughed at the rumour. 
It was, however, repeated so often, 
that, in spite of himself, his changed 
manner indicated that it had, at last, 
made an impression on him. Wilks 
no sooner perceived this than, with 
characteristic frankness, he asked Ash- 
bury if he had ever given him, by 
word or action, any cause to think he 
could be guilty of such base ingrati- 
tude to one who had laid him under 
so many obligations of honour and 
friendship? To this appeal the jeal- 
ous husband answered sternly, “I 
hope you have not been so perfidious.” 
“Sir,” returned the other, “as you 
have known the world so many years 
longer than I have, I was in great 
hope that you would have been so far 
your own friend as not to give credit 
to groundless reports. Rumour is a 
common ae if the tittle-tattle of 
the idle and malicious is to be admit- 
ted as a sufficient proof of any charge, 
whose reputation is safe? I declare 
myself innocent, am willing to give 
you the most convincing satisfaction, 
and shall esteem myself happy if I 
can restore your peace of mind.” 
“ That is not in your power,” retorted 
Ashbury. “I wish it could be done ; 
but the arrow is too deeply lodged to 
be drawn out.” © Then, Sir,” replied 
Wilks, in a very little time I shall put 
it out of the power of malice to induce 
you to disquiet yourself for the future 
on my account.” He meant that he 
would quit the company and seek an 
engagement in London, which he 
forthwith did. 

Mrs. Ashbury, amongst other ex- 
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alted qualities, was practically and 
sincerely religious. She was punctual 
in her attendance at public worship, 
and usually received the sacrament 
every month. A few days after the 
above conversation between Wilks 
and her husband, she delivered a 
paper into the hands of the minister 
at the communion table, in which she 
solemnly asserted her innocence, and 
declared tlie contents to be true. The 
clergyman showed the paper to Ash- 
bury, who read it with visible emo- 
tion, but still it failed to produce the 
desired effect. His wife, perceiving 
his jealousy unappeased, request 

permission to retire from the theatre, 
but this he refused to comply with, 
well knowing that her loss would be 
irreparable. Soon after, Wilks gave 
up all his parts, and informed Ash- 
bury that in the course of a week he 
intended to set out for England. The 
manager was overwhelmed with the 
news, used every argument in his 
power to dissuade him from his pur- 
pose, and even called in the influence 
of his wife to prevail on him to con- 
tinue with them. Wilks produced 
his letter of engagement from Better- 
ton, now at the head of the Drury- 
lane management, and convinced them 
that his determination was irrevoc- 
able. However, at the intercession 
of Mrs. Ashbury, he stayed in Dublin 
until some of the other actors had got 
themselves up in his leading parts, 
and a benefit was over, which Ash- 
bury, notwithstanding what had taken 
place between them, obliged him toac- 
cept. Hitchcock says, positively, that 
Ashbury and Wilks parted friends ; 
and if any further evidence were ne- 
cessary, it may be found in the fact 
that Wilks revisited Dublin in 1711, 
for three months, as a leading star, 
when his performances filled Ash- 
bury’s treasury to overflowing. His 
great character of Sir Harry Wild 
air he repeated for nineteen nights in 
succession. And in 1714 he wrote 
thus to his old manager—“I am 
proud to own that all the success I 
have met with, both in England and 
Ireland, on the stage, has been en- 
tirely owing to the early impressions 
I received from you. When Wilks 
first played Hamlet in London, in 
1707, Ashbury, who had come to 
England to obtain a renewal of his 
Dublin patent, went privately to see 
him, and when the play was over, 
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stepped behind the scenes to compli- 
ment him on his success and evident 
improvement. Wilks was delighted to 
see his old master, as he always called 
him, and engaged him to dinner for 
the next day. When the cloth was 
removed, Ashbury desired Wilks to 
bring the part of Hamlet and read it 
to him, which he accordingly did ; 
and the old gentleman convinced him 


of no less than fifteen errors in one 
act. Wilks received the lesson with 
thankfulness, and endeavoured to cor- 
rect his readings according to the 
hints he then received. 

But here we must for the present 
stop, reserving his career of success, 
after his return to London in 1698, 
for the conclusion of this memoir. 





IRISH EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 


Tue higher interest exhibited in Irish 
statistics, affecting religion, educa- 
tion, emigration, and agriculture, 
since the abstracts of the late Census 
were laid before the public, is proof 
that the social changes in rapid pro- 
gress in this part of the kingdom are 
engaging an attention in some degree 
commensurate with their vast im- 
portance. As was shown in a former 
number of this Magazine,* that transi- 
tion-stage which Ireland has now 
almost passed through, began so far 
back as 1842-43, before the Famine 
had occurred to aggravate an Exodus 
that previously existed. Since then 
a depletion has been proceeding more 
or less quickly, as adverse seasons 
or agitations making the agricultural 
community discontented, have stimu- 
lated the outflow. Had no famine, 
no epidemics among cattle, no po- 
pular convulsions, no disappointment 
from the indulgence of vain chimeras, 
driven the people forth, the attrac- 
tions of the Californian Pactolus and 
the Australian diggings, and the suc- 
cess of the earlier emigrants to the 
United States, attested by the funds 
sent to their relatives left behind, 
would have produced a large depar- 
ture of the population of Ireland 
during the same interval. 

When to these external tempta- 
tions was added the operation of in- 
ternal influences, a movement out- 
wards resulted which has not ex- 
hausted itself yet, although, since 
1841, it has drawn off twenty-nine 
per cent. of the people, and deprived 
the Irish soil of not less, in all, than 
2,376,157 souls. Even between 1851 
and 1861, the decline in the popula- 
tion, entirely the fruit of emigration, 
was as much as three-quarters of a 





wnillion. Notwithstanding this enor- 
mous efflux, the drain continued in 
1862; and has received a fresh 
stimulus from the demands of the 
American war, in 1863, there hav- 
ing been, during the seven months 
of the present year, ending with 
July, an emigration of 80,506 persons, 
as against 45,899 in the same months 
of 1862. Ireland must henceforth be 
subject to these losses by emigration, 
whenever foreign countries easily 
accessible present special induce- 
ments to the adventurous, and so 
long as the people are induced to 
consider their native land a less pro- 
mising field for industry, and less 
happy place of residence, by an active 
propagandism of sentimental griev- 
ances. A country entirely dependent 
upon agriculture will ever contain a 
larger class in a condition rendering 
emigration more likely than a coun- 
try whose manufactures afford steady 
support and good wages to vast num- 
bers. A succession of bad harvests 
left a great number of the smaller 
farmers of Ireland, and a considera- 
ble proportion of the labouring class, 
no refuge save in emigration ; 
whereas, if the eye be cast across the 
Channel, there is found an entire 
collapse of the staple manufacture, 
with, as yet, a comparatively slight 
consequent emigration, many of the 
Lancashire workmen having obtained 
employment in other departments of 
trade, and the rest having been sup- 
ported largely by the resources of the 
manufacturing interest. It is proper 
to bear these facts in mind, as poli- 
tical doctrines of a false and in- 
jurious character have been founded 
on the assumption that the Irish 
emigration springs from legislative 


* See Dustin Universiry Macazine for February, 1863; article on “ Agricultural 
Change and Manufacturing Promise in Ireland.” 
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defects or social anomalies, which 
Ministers might cure. In Great Bri- 
tain, what is known elsewhere by the 
term “paternal government,” is not 
understood. If Ireland were under 
the rule of a Napoleon, it is possible 
that such a sovereign would have 
attempted during the past decades to 
keep the population at home by some 
forced process, but there is no likeli- 
hood that the “ French providence” 
would have succeeded in an effort 
for which the history of administra- 
tion in France offers no parallel. To 
whatever extent he might achieve 
his object, however, he would create 
evils worse than those he sought to 
remedy, since it is impossible for any 
Government to retain in a country 
a larger population than its resources 
are equal to support. According to 
British principles—better for all and 
safer in the long run—exceptional 
times are allowed to work out the 
designs for which they occur; and in 
the instance under notice, great as 
was the misery that attended an 
emigration which amounted to a 
panic-flight of the people, it accom- 
plished benign results, and the coun- 
try feels to-day purified, and ready 
to take full advantage of the favour- 
able cycle apparently about to open. 
The darkest hour goes before dawn, 
and the three sad seasons of 1860, 
1861, and 1862, may prove to have 
closed the interval of wailing and re- 
trogradation. 

Indications that we are emerging 
from the clouds which so long darken- 
ed our atmosphere appear even in 
the monotonous and repelling columns 
of statistics, compiled by those slow 
and plodding public servants, the 
Trish Census Commissioners. There 
lies now before us the second of their 
series of volumes, dealing with the 
returns for 1861 in detail. It has 
been tardy in making its appearance, 
and loses much of its value by the 
delay, but is an instructive document 
nevertheless. The Ages and Educa- 
tion of the people are examined with 
“are, and as in this Census the enume- 
ration in these branches was presented 
by parishes, the tables ought to be 
more accurate and valuable than for 
either 1841 or 1851, 

A few words on the ages of the 
posenee may preface the proper 
yusiness of these observations, It is 
remarkable that there should be so 
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greatly larger a number of persons 
over 100 years of age in Ireland than 
in England. In England and Wales 
theindividuals 100 yearsand tpwards, 
in a population of 20,066,224, num- 
bered 201 only, while in Ireland, ina 
population considerably under a third 
of that total, there were not less than 
765. It is further striking that 
although the number of persons who 
have attained that age has decreased 
in England, as compared with 1851, 
from 319 to 201 ; in Ireland the num- 
ber of the centenarians has risen from 
711 in 1851 to 765 in 1861. The Irish 
climate, which is so much abused, 
cannot, therefore, be injurious to 
health. There were 516 of the latter 
number females, and 249 males. The 
greater number of males 100 years 
old were resident in Ulster, and num- 
bered 58, Of females, the greater 
number set down as 100 years old, 
dwelt in the province of Munster ; 
and these two provinces between them 
claim two-thirds of the total. Leins- 
ter would seem the least favourable 
to longevity. Two women in the 
northern province were 120 years old, 
and as many as fourteen persons 
resided in Ireland in 1861 who had 
completed a life of 110 years. The 
larger proportion of these “ oldest 
inhabitants” were poor people, who 
could neither aan nor write, the 
larger number were widows, and the 
minimum number stand in the cate- 
gory of those who have never been 
married. To glance at the general 
population returns is to find that 
males and females are pretty evenly 
balanced in most of the Irish counties, 
but in nine counties the anomaly 
exists of the females being in the 
minority. 

The most noteworthy fact in this 
ag of the Report, however, is elicited 
yy a comparison of the quinquennial 
age-periods in 1841, 1851, and 1861. 
The population of each period having 
been reduced to a basis of 100,000, 
it appears that of infants under five 
years old there were, despite the large 
(liminution of the population that had 
occurred in the interval, 11,962 in 
1861 to 9,835 in 1851. An increase 
of alike proportion was found between 
the ages of 20-30, 40-50, 50-60, and 
all ages above 60. The loss to the 
population in the last decade was of 
persons between the ages of five and 
twenty, and of thirty and forty. The 
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inference from the increase of the 
population under five years old fairly 
is, that marriages were more numerous 
between 1855-61, than since the 
Famine—no slight proof of the com- 
mencement of a period of reinvi- 
goration, which prompts the hope 
that the next returns may show 
a recovery of the population in 
numbers. These five years, indeed, 
were years of an agricultural pros- 
perity not supported in the three 
years succeeding; but alternate ad- 
vances and relapses are the lot of 
every country, and most notably of 
agricultural countries where the 
climate is capricious. 

The Commissioners venture to in- 
sert a paragraph on the causes of the 
decline in the population, and de- 
scribe the principal, of course, as 
emigration—a “continuing efflux” 
from the Famine. The number of 
emigrants from Irish ports between 
May, 1851, and December, 1860, was 
1,174,179, and to this number is fur- 
ther to be added those who sailed 
from Liverpool, making a total, pro- 
bably, of a million and a quarter. 
This is a striking phenomenon, no 
doubt, as occurring after the country 
had recovered the effects of the Fa- 
mine. It is not explained sutticiently 
by the hint of the Commissioners 
with regard to the strength of family 
ties among the Irish people, and their 
desire to reunite, when the pioneers 
of the family fortunes have made a 
footing ina newland. Thisemigration 
was, in fact, to a great extent due to 
increased facilities and the reduced 
cost of transport. Careful emigration 
returns would have thrown an inte- 
resting light onthese exodes. It would 
be important to know, not only how 
many of the Irish emigrants went to 
the States, to Australia, and to Ca- 
nada, respectively, but what the pre- 
vious position in life had been of 
those who emigrated, whether far- 
mers, agricultural labourers, artisans, 
or otherwise, and the object with 
which they set forth. Those who 
complain of emigration should also 
remember, as has ca hintedalready, 
that the agitators of the Repeal era 
laid the foundations of the movement 
by disgusting the people with their 
native country. Subsequent agita- 
tions have kept up the desire of quit- 
ting what is regarded as a sinking 
ship. The large emigration of the 
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first months of the present year may, 
probably, be referred .in part to the 
despairing outcries of last winter, 
when an occasional period of distress 
was magnified, for political purposes, 
into a second Famine. The very ap- 
pearance of the word in print struck 
terror to the hearts of those who had 
survived the bitter national trial 
consequent on the potato disease, and 
they fled from the supposed approach 
of another terrible visitation. If this 
be a correct view, then it follows 
that the best way of retaining the 
Irish people in their own country is 
for those who have most influence 
over them to cultivate luyal instead 
of seditious feelings, and to preach 
the virtues of contentment and in- 
dustry, in opposition to the poverty- 
producing vices of apathy and disaf- 
fection. . 

The most important part of the 
Census Blue-book, however, is that 
which treats of the progress alleged 
to have been made during the past 
ten years in educational acquirements 
by the Irish people. In dealing with 
this part of their duties the Commis- 
sioners addressed themselves to three 
points—namely, the state of elemen- 
tary knowledge, as shown by the 
comparative numbers of those to- 
tally ignorant, those able to read, and 
those who could read and write ; also 
the numbers of the population actu- 
ally receiving instruction, of whatever 
kind ; and the quality of that instruc- 
tion. In testing quality, they divide 
the schools into primary and superior, 
according to a method which seems 
as good as could well be devised for 
the purpose. The general fact ascer- 
tained from the returns—prepared by 
the school authorities themselves—is, 
that in 1861, as compared with 1851, 
there was a decrease in the number 
of the wholly ignorant, of 7 per cent. 
of males, and 9 per cent. of females. 
This statement, however, reflects. less 
credit upon the National system of 
education, which is intrusted with 
the instruction of the major portion 
of the pupils, since the reduction in 
the proportions of the comparative and 
the totally ignorant to the total po- 
pulation, is in some measure owing to 
an increase in the number and variety 
of superior schools, following the in- 
troduction of the competitivesystem in 
its different branches, but principally 
to the general decrease of the people by 
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emigration, the larger number of those 
who left the country being included 
in the category of the ignorant. It 
does not appear that there are any 
striking grounds for the eulogy of the 
system which the compilers introduce, 
apropos of a seeming decline in ig- 
norance, and which they would shel- 
ter themselves in publishing, under 
the wing of the Baron Von Holzen- 
dorff, a Russian, who lately made a 
hasty visit to Ireland, and lauded the 
convict system with somewhatsimilar 
superficiality. 

The felicitations of the Census Re- 
port read strangely side by side with 
the fact that the number who can 
read only maintain the same propor- 
tion in 1861 as in 1851—a cireum- 
stance sought to be explained by the 
Commissioners, thus -—“Theagency,” 
say they, “ which preserves this uni- 
formity in the percentage of those 
who ‘read only’ to the general popu- 
lation must act independently of ac- 
cidental causes or be but slightly af- 
fected by them ; so that whether ab- 
solute ignorance advances or declines, 
and no matter by what rapid stages, 
the instructed portion of the people 
will contain a platively uniform num- 
ber whose instruction stops short at 
reading. This agency, we believe, is 
to be sought for not in the defects 
of systems of education, the irregular 
attendance of pupils, nor yet in their 
too early withdrawal from school, but 
is to be found in the fact, well known, 
that a large proportion of those who 
have learned both to read and write 
in our primary schools, subsequently 
engage in occupations, such as field 
and other manual labour, in which 
they have seldom occasion either to 
write or to read writing, a state of 
things which in course of time in- 
duces a forgetfulness of what they 
had once learned.” But it is exactly 
among this class that we should ex- 
pect to see the most obvious fruits of 
a richly endowed education system ; 
and if it can do no more for the rural 
population than teach them to “read 
only”—and even this reading is of a 
poor kind, as those familiar with the 
country know—there is rather reason 
to complain of failure than to claim 
credit for success. In 1861, there 
were out of the five millions and three- 
quarters forming the population of Ire- 
land, 39 per cent. of persons who could 
neither read nor write, and 20 per cent. 
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more who, it may be concluded, were 
in little better case, being set down 
as readers only. Forty-one per cent. 
of the entire people could read and 
write, and it will not be far wrong to 
take this total of 2,105,958 as embrac- 
ing all who benefited in any degree 
worth mentioning from the estab- 
lished system of instruction. There 
is a towering mass of ignorance, 
therefore, on every side, which the 
National Commissioners have as yet 
done nothing to reduce. 

It would be somewhat unfair, how- 
ever, to base an argument upon data 
affected by the emigration of 1851-61 
in a manner impossible to define. 
The work of the various educational 
societies is best tested by the tables 
of attendance at school. Neither is 
there room for vaunting here. The 
returns are of a double nature—one 
giving the estimate of the school- 
managers, and the other that of the 
parents. The former could not be ex- 
pected to understate the number of 
their pupils, and accordingly, there is 
the considerable difference of 150,000 
between theirs and the parental esti- 
mate. Taking the latter as the more 
correct one, it appears that there were, 
two years ago, 645,695 children “on 
the rolls” in all descriptions of Irish 
schools, but the average attendance 
from day to day was only, on the 
liberal caleulation of the school-ma- 
nagers, 466,818. Further investiga- 
tion into the actual amount of in- 
struction communicated does not ren- 
der the account more satisfactory. 
There were 23,000 pupils whose school 
attendance was under five days; 
86,000, under 20 days ; 107,600, un- 
der 40 days; 99,000, under 60 days. 
In short, those who were not at 
school two months over the whole 
year numbered 316,132, or about 50 per 
cent. of the highest number on the rolls, 
These children can hardly be said to 
have been under instruction at all— 
so that. in fact, the residue, being 
the total number of children receiy- 
ing education in every class of school, 
taking the family returns for a basis, 
was 329,563, or about 1 in 18 only of 
the population. These statistics will 
not reassure the public as to the al- 
leged efficiency of Irish education 
systems. It will be interesting to 
add that the National Board and the 
Church Education Society practically 
divide the education of the people 
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between them, the Christian Bro- 
thers and all other Roman Catholic 
communities having only, in all 
12,258 pupils on the rolls; and that 
theattendance in the parochial schools 
is in as large a proportion to the num- 
bers on-the rolls as under the Na- 
tional. system, while the parochial 
scholars of the higher school ages 
are steadier in their attendance, and 
count up a larger number of school- 
days in the year. It will be said 
that there is no help for the irregular 
attendance which makes nearly a half 
of the children on the school rolls 
merely nominal pupils receiving no 
practical benefit from a lavish outlay 
of the public money. The children 
of the small farming population, and 
especially the female portion, are re- 
quired to work a great part of the 
year, and cannot attend school ; but 
it is notorious that no effort is made 
to meet their circumstances, or to im- 
press upon them the necessity of tak- 
ing advantage of the seasons when 
field-work is impossible, to spend it 
in obtaining the rudiments of know- 
ledge. The “inspection” does not 
concern itself with this matter, not- 
withstanding its vital importance, 
and the farce is continued of the 
names being paraded and an impos- 
ing total made up of pupils “on the 
rolls,’ who have no more real exist- 
ence, as far as the deriving of any 
substantial educational advantage is 
concerned, than if the names were 
copied from a directory, or the totals 
set down at random. 

The most cheering fact stated by 
the Commissioners has reference to 
superior instruction, which appears to 
be steadily increasing in its propor- 
tion to the total population, the ratio 
being for the respective epochs of 
1841, 1851, and 1861, 1 in 299, 1 in 
354, and 1 in 259. Taking a broader 
view of education, however, in its na- 
tional significance, our concern is 
greatest with “primary instruction ;” 
and evidence is not forthcoming to 
prove that the National system is 
doing as sure and as extended a work 
for the money spent upon it as the 
public have a right to expect. The 

rogramme of studies of the Marl- 

rough-street Board is attractive, 
and its books are very valuable; but 
how these tools are used is the ques- 
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tion—not whether they are of good 
temper and keen edge. The Commis- 
sioners themselves only claim 36,538 
pupils, as those undergoing a course 
of superior or “higher primary” in 

struction, out of a total on their rolls of 
588,729. Their principal function, 
therefore, is to teach reading and 
writing ; and that they have made no 
advance upon the position they were 
found to hold in 1851, with respect 
to. the proportion of the population 
instructed in these rudimental acquire- 
ments is an ascertained fact, and cer- 
tainly no very creditable or encourag- 
ing one. 

‘Phere are 300 classical schools in 
Treland, having 10,317 scholars; 203 
of these, containing 6,048 scholars, 
are private establishments. The su- 
perior female schools number~ 133, 
with 4,012 scholars, 2,469 of whom 
belong to convent schools. These 
figures do not say much for Irish 
female education. There were, how- 
ever, 296 “mixed schools” of a su- 
perior character, with 7,345. pupils, 
4,178 being female scholars, The pri- 
mary schools of all kinds numbered 
9,428. Of Government schools—that 
is, schools under the National Board— 
there were 5,663. Of these, 109 were 
convent schools and 5 were monastic, 
135 were workhouse schools, 8 prison 
schools, and 76 agricultural schools. 
There are 1,450 parochial schools. 
Thenumberof private primary schools 
was 1,504, and the Christian Brothers 
and other Roman Catholic communi- 
ties, receiving no aid from the State, 
have 131 schovls. The only other 
fact that seems to require notice, is 
the general and steady decline, which 
might be expected, in the care 
ing portion of the eageneres. These 
returns unquestionably show that 
the progress of primary education jn 
Ireland is slower than the pretensions 
of those engaged in administering it 
have led the public heretofore to sup- 
pose. The private schoolmaster, on 
the other hand, appears to be more en- 
terprising than formerly; and it would 
be satisfactory if it could be added 
that the profession of the teacher is 
becoming more respected by the com- 
munity at large, and more liberally 
treated, in keeping with its high im- 
portance and emails social posi- 
tion. 





